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PRELIMINARY NOTES 


ON 

LYCIDAS. 


Mr. Edxcard King. 

This poem firft appeared in a Cambridge Collcftion of verfes 
on the Death of Mr. Edivard King^ fellow of Chrift's College, 
printed at Cambridge in a thin quarto, 1638. It confifts of 
three Greek, nineteen Latin, and thirteen Englifli, poems. The 
three Greek are written by William Ivefon, John Pots, and 
Henry More, the great Platonick theologift, and then or foon 
afterwards a fellow of Chrift's College. The nineteen Latin are 
by Anonymous, N. Felton, R. Mafon, John Pullen, Jofeph 

Pearfon, R. Browne, J. B,, Charles Mafon, Coke, Stephen 

Andie, Jofeph Hoper, R, C., Thomas Farnaby (Mr. King's 
Schoolmadcr, but not the celebrated rhetorician), Henry King 
(Mr. Edward King’s brother), John Hayward (chancellor and 
canon refidentiary of Lincoln), M. Honey wood who has two 
copies, William Brearley, Chriftopher Bainbrigg, and R. Wid- 
drington. The thirteen Englifli, by Henry King abovemen- 
tioned, J. Beaumont, Anonymous, John Cleveland the Poet, 
William More, William Hall, Samfon Briggs, Ifaac Olivier, 
J.H,, C. B., K. Brown, T, Norton, and our author John Mil- 
ton, whofe Monody, entitled Lycidasy and fubferibed with his 
initials only, (lands laft in the Colleftion, J. H.’s copy is in- 
feribed, To the dcccafed’s virtuous Sifter, the Ladie Margaret 
Loder.” She here appears to have lived near Saint Chad’s 
church at Litchfield, and to have excelled in painting. Cleve- 
land’s copy is very witty. But the two concluding lines are 
hyperboles of wit. 

“ Our teares (hall feem the Irifli feas, 

e floating Iflands, living Hebrides.*' 

B 2 
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The contributors were not all of Chrift's College. The Greek 
and Latin pieces have this title, which indeed ferves for the title 
to the book, Jufta Edovardo King naufrago ab Amicis 
moerentibus, amoris et /xma; calculum ponas^ ubi^ 

que naufragium eji, Pctron. Arb. CANTAORiGiiE, Apud Thomam 
Buck et Rogerum Daniel, celeberrimae Acaderaiae typographos. 
1638.” The Englifli are thus entitled, Obfequies to the 
incmorie of Mr. Edward King, Anno Dom. 1638. Printed by 
Th. Buck and R. Daniel, printers to the Vniverfitie of Cam- 
bridge. 1638.’* To the whole is prefixed a profe infcriptive 
pancgyrick on Mr. King^ containing fhort notices of his life, 
family, charafler, connections, and deplorable cataftrophc. This 
I fufpcCt to have been compofed either by Milton or Henry More, 
who perhaps were two the moft able matters in Latinity which 
the college could then produce. 

Peck examined this firft edition of Lycidas^ which he borrowed 
of Baker the antiquary, very fuperficially. And all that Mil- 
ton^s laft editor, the learned biftiop of Briftol, knew about it, is 
apparently taken from Peck, 

Peck is of opinion, that Milton’s poem is placed laft in this 
Cambridge Collection, on account of his fuppofed quarrel with 
Chrift’s college. A much more probable and obvious reafon may 
be afligned. Without entering at prefent into the ftory of Mil- 
ton’s difpute with his college, I (hall only juft obferve, that, 
when he wrote Lycidas, he had quitted the univerfity about five 
years, and that he now refided with his father and mother at 
Horton in Buckinghamfhire. He therefore did not write of 
courfe on this occafion : he was folicited by thofc, whom he had 
left behind at Chrift’s college, to aflift, and who certainly could 
never intend to difgrace what they had afked as a favour. In a 
collcClion of this fort, the laft is the place of honour. The 
college here availed itfelf of Milton’s well-known abilities. 
And if we fuppofe that Milton’s compofition was a voluntary 
contribution of fricndfliip fent from the country, its fuperiour 
merit could not but meet with due diftinClion, 

Edmjard King, the fubjeCl of this Monody, was the fon of fir 
John King, knight, fecretary for Ireland, under queen Elizabeth, 
James the firft, and Charles the firft. He was failing from 
Chefter to Ireland, on a vilit to his friends and relations in that 
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tountry : Thefe were, his brother fir Robert King, knight ; and 
his fifters', Anne wife of fir George Caulfield Lord Claremont> 
^nd Margaret, abovementioned, wife of fir George Loder, Chief 
Juftice of Ireland ; Edward King bilhop of Elphin, by whom 
he was baptized ; and William Chappel, then Dean of Calheli 
and Provofl; of Dublin College, who had been his tutor at 
Chrift's college, Cambridge, and was afterwards bifliop of Cork 
and Rofs, and in this Paftoral is probably the fame perfon that h 
ftyled old Damoetasy v. 56. When, in calm weather, not far 
from the Englifh coaft, the Ihip, a very crazy vcfifcl, a fatal 
and perfifUom harky ft ruck oil a rock, and fuddenly funk to 
the bottom with all that were bn board, not one efcaping, 
Aug. 10, 1637. twenty-five years old. 

He was perhaps a native of Ireland. 

At Cambridge, he was diftinguiftied for his piety, and pro- 
ficiency in polite literature. He has no inelegant copy of Latin 
iambicks prefixed to a Latin Comedy called Senile Odium , a( 5 lcd 
at Queen’s College Cambridge, by the youth of that fociety, 
and written by P. Haufted, Cantab. 1633. i2mo. From which 
I feled thefe lines, as containing a judicious fatire on the falfe 
tafte, and the cuftomary mechanical or unnatural expedients, bf 
the drama that then fubfifted. 

Non hie cothurni fanguine infonti rubent, 

Nec flagra Mcgaerae ferrea horrendum intonant; 
Novcrca nulla fosvior Ercbo furit ; 

Venena nulla, praeter ilia dulcia 
Amoris ; atque his vim abftulere noxiam 
Cafti leporcs, innocua feftivitas, 

Nativa fua vitas, proba elegantia, &c,’* 

He alfo appears with credit in the Cambridge fublick Verfes of 
his time. He has a copy of Latin iambicks* in the Anthologia 
on the King's Recovery, Cantab. 1632, 4tb. p. 43, Of Latin 
clegiacks, in the Genethliaciim Acad, Caniahrig, Ibid. 1631. 
4to. p, 39. Of Latin iambicks in Rex Reduxy Ibid. 1633. 410* 
p. 14. See alfo STN’^AIA, from Cambridge, Ibid. 1637. 4to. 
Signat. C. 3. I will not fay how far thefe performances juftifjr 
Milton’s panegyrick on his friend's poetry, v. 9. 

B 3 
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Who would not fing for Lycidas? He knew 
Himfelf to hng, and build the lofty rhyme/' 

This poem, as appears by the Trinity manufcript, was written 
in November, 1637, when Milton was not quite twenty-nine- 
years old. Warton. 

In the Latin poetical paraphrafe of Lycidas by William Hog, 
(the tranflator alfo of Paradife Lofiy) dated 1694, there is an 
Englilh addrefs to the reader ; giving a brief account of the 
fubjeft of the poem. It is there faid, that fame efcaped in 
the boat, and great endeavours were ufed in that great confter. 
nation to get Mr. King into the boat, which did not prevail. 
So he and all with him were drowned, except thofc only that 
cfcaped in the boat.*' And yet, in the monumental infeription 
prefixed to the Colle( 51 ion of Verfes on Mr. King*s death, it is 
related “ Navi in fcopulum allisa, et riinis ex idu fatifeente, 
dum alii vedlores ^it<r mortalis frujird fatagerenty immortalem 
anhelans, in genua provolutus oranfquc, una cum navigio ab 
aquis abforptus, animam Deo reddidit.*’ 

Mr. Warton has mentioned, that, among ArchbifhopSancroft’s 
tranferipts of poetry made by him at Cambridge, now in the 
Bodleian Library, there is a poem on Mr. Kingy not in the pub- 
lifhed colle( 5 lion, written by Mr. Booth of Corpus Chrifli. I have 
a copy of this tranfeript, which, in point of hyperbolical wit, 
appears to equal even Cleveland's curious verfes on this occafion. 
To the poem is fubjoined an Epitaph, “ engraved upon the 
rocks 

Hccre lies the love of gentle hearts. 

The cabinet of all the artes. 

Heere lies Gramar, out of which 
Mute fifhes learn their parts of fpeech. 

Heere lies Rhetorick all undone, 

“ Which makes the Teas more fluent tunne. 

And heere Philofophy was drown’d, 

** Which makes the feas farre more profound, &c.’* 

It concludes with this quaint couplet : 

“ Thus whilft poore breathing mortalis wcepe,. 

The- wit, and mirth, lies in the deepe,** 
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Dr. Newton has obferved that Lycidas is with great judge, 
ment made of the paftoral kind, as both N!(r. Kifig and Milton 
had been defigned for ^ holy orders and the paftoral care, which 
gives a peculiar propriety to feveral pafTages in it. 


Mount St. Michael, 

01 The Vijion of the guarded Mounts v. 161 . 

The whole of the following paffage in Lycidas has never yet 
been explained or underftood : 

Sleep’ft by the fable of Bellerus old, 

Where the great Vifion of the guarded Mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona's hold. 

Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with ruth.*’ 

That part of the coaft of Cornwall called the Land's End, 
with its neighbourhood, is here intended, in which is the pro- 
montory of Bellerium, fo named from Bellerus a Cornifti giant. 
And we are told by Camden, that this is the only part of our 
ifland that looks direftly towards Spain. So alfo Drayton, 
Polyolb. S. xxiii. vol, iii. p. 1107. 

Then Cornwall creepeth out into the wefterne maine. 

As, lying in her eye, flie pointed ftill at Spaine." 

And Orofius, ** The fecond angle or point of Spain forms a 
cape, where Brigantia, a city . of Galicia, rears a moft lofty 
watch-tower, of admirable conftruAion, in full view of Britain.” 
Hifi, L. i. c. ii. fol. a. edit. Parif. 1524. fol. Carew fays 
of this fituation, Saint MichaePs Mount looketh fo aloft, 
that it brooketh no concurrent.” p. 154. ut infr. But what is 
the meaning of The great Vifton of the guarded Mount ?” 
And of the line immediately following, Look homeward, 
Angel, now, and melt with ruth ?” I Hatter myfelf I have 
4 ifcovered Miiton*s original and leading idea. 

B 4 
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Not far from the Land’s End in Cornwall, is a riioft romantick 
projeflion of rock, called Saint Michael* s Mount, into a harbour; 
called Mounti-Bay, It gradually rifcs from a broad bafis into a 
Very fteep and narrow, but craggy, elevation. Towards the 
fea, the declivity is almoft perpendicular. At low water it is 
acceffible by land : and not many years ago, it was entirely 
joined with the prefent (bore, between which and the Mount, 
there is k rock called ChapeLrock^ Tradition, or rather fuper- 
ftition, reports, that it was anciently connei^led by a large tradl 
of land, full of churches, with the ifles of Scilly. On the 
fummit of Saint Michael* & Mount a monaftery was founded before 
the time of Edward the Confeflbr, now a feat of Sir John Saint 
Aubyn. The church, refedlory, and many of the apartments, 
ftill remain. With this monaftery wks incorporated a ftrong 
fortrefs, regularly garrifoncd ; and in a Patent of Henry the 
fourth, dated 1403, the monaftery itfclf, which was ordered to 
be repaired, is ftylcd Fortalitium* Rym. Foed, viii. 102, 340, 
341. A (lone -lantern, in one of the angles of the Tower of the 
church, is called Saint Michael's Chair, But this is not the 
original Saint Michael* s Chair, We are told by Carew, in his 
Survey of Cot-nv^all, “ A little without the Caftle [this fortrefs], 
there is a bad [dangerous] Seat in a craggy place, called Saint 
Michael’s Chaire, fomewhat daungcrous for accefle, and therefore 
fioly for the adventure.” Edit. 1602. p. i5'4. Wc learn from 
Caxton's Golden Legende, under the hiftory of the Angel Michael, 
that Th’ apparacyon of this angell is manyfold. The fyrft 
is when he appeared in mount of Gargan, &c.’' Edit. 1493. fol* 
cclxxxii. a. William of Worceftre, who wrote his travels over 
England about 1490, fays, In defcltibing Saint Michael's Mount, 
there was an “ Apparicio Sanifi Michaelis in monte Tumba 
antea vocato Le H(fre Rok in the vcodd,** Itinerar. edit, 
Cantab. 1778. p. 102. The Hoar Rock in the Wood is this 
Mount or Rock of Saint Michael, anciently covered with thick 
wood, as we learn from Drayton and Carew. There i& ftill k 
tradition, that a Vifion of Saint Michael feated on this crag, or 
Saint Michael’s chair, appeared to fome hermits i and that this 
circumftance occalioned the foundation of the monaftery dedicated 
to Saint Michael. And hence this place was long renowned for 
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Its fahaity, and the objea of frequent pilgtlmages. CareW 
quotes fome old rhymes much to our purpofe, p. 1 54. ut fupr. 

Who knows not MighePs Mount and Chaire, 

The pilgrim's holy vaunt 

Nor ftiould it be forgot, that this monaftery was a cell to another 
on a Saint Michael’s Mount in Normandy, where alfo was at 
Vifion of Saint Michael. 

But to apply what has been faid to Milton. This great 
Vijton is the famous Apparition of Saint Michael, whom he with 
much fublimity of imagination fuppofes to be ft ill throned on this 
lofty crag of Saint MichaeVs Mount in Cornwall, looking to- 
wards the Spanilh coaft. The guarded Mount on which this 
great Vifion appeared, is ftmply the fortified Mount, implying 
the fortrefs above-mentioned. And let us obferve, that Mourit 
Is the peculiar appropriated appellation of this promontory. So 
in Daniel’s Panegyricke oa the King^ ft. 19. From Dover to 
the Mount,** With the fenfe and meaning of the line in queftion, 
is immediately connedlcd that of the third line next following, 
which here I now for the firft time exhibit properly pointed. 

Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with ruth.” 

Here is an apoftrophe to the Angel Michael, whom we liavc juft 
feen feated on the guarded Mount. O Angel, look no longer 
feanjcard to Namancos and Bayona's hold : rather turn your eye? 
to another obje<ft. Look homenxjard or landxvardy look towards 
your coaft nonx), and view with pity the corpfe of the 

Ihipwrecked Lycidas floating thither.” But I will exhibit the 
three lines together which form the context. Lycidas was loft 
on the fcas near the coaft. 

Where the great Vifion of the guarded Mount 

Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold : 

Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with ruth.” 

The great Vifion and the Angel are the fame thing : and the 
verb look in both the two laft verfes has the fame reference. 
The poet could not mean to (hift the application of looky within 
two lines. Moreover, if in the words Look home*ward, Angela 
'the addrefs is to Lycidas, a violent, and too fudden, an 
apoftrophe takes place \ for in the very next line Lycidas is 
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diftantly called the haphfs yoiith. To Cay' nothing, that this 
new angel is a haplefs youth, and to be njuafted by dolphins. See 
Note on v. 177. 

Thyer feems to fuppofe, that the meaning of the laft line is. 

You, O Lycidas, now an angel, look douon from heaven, &c.’* 
But how can this be faid to look homexvard ? And why is the 
Ihipwrecked perfon to melt a.vith ruth F That meaning is cer- 
tainly much helped by placing a full point after furmijey v. 153. 
But a femi colon there, as we have feen, is the point of the firft 
edition : and to (hew how greatly fuch a punftuation afeertains 
or illuftrates our prefent interpretation, I will take the paragraph 
a few lines higher, with a Ihort analyfis* Let every flower 
be ftrewed on the hearfe where Lycidas lies, fo to flatter our- 
felves for a moment with the notion that his corpfe is prefent ; 
and this, (ah me !) while the feas arc wafting it here and there, 
whether beyond the Hebrides, or near .the fliorcs of Cornwall, 
Warton. 

The Apparition of St. Michael is faid to have appeared on 
the top of this rock, where the monaftery was afterwards built, 
A fimihir tradition is related of Mount St. Michael in Nor- 
mandy, which alfo greatly rcfembles the Cornifli mount in the 
romanticknefs of its fituation: The tradition is, that St. Michael 
appeared to St. Aubert bifliop of Avranches, about the year 708, 
and ordered him to build a church upon this rock ; which he 
did. See ^ome Account of the Alien Priories, 1779. — The lofty 
crag, on v/hich St, Michael is throned by the poet, has been 
lately deferibed with an elegance and minutenefs which will 
highly gratify the reader : A narrow Hone flair-cafe in one of 

the angles leads to the top of the tower. The profpedl hence is 
of fo grand a kind as to defy defeription, and is perhaps as 
flriking as any that can occur to mortal eye, at the fame height. 
The imraenfe extent of fea, which it exhibits, raifes the mofl 
fublime emotions ; the waves of the Britilh, Irifh, and Atlantic 
feas all toll within the compafs of the fight, and the union of 
the two latter is interrupted only by the bold eminences about 
the Land's-end. More under the feet Penzance is diftinftly 
feen — the fcaffolding of the famous Wherry-mine — and the hills 
caftward of the bay uniting into a long rocky ridge,” Maton’s 
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Oh/ervatUm on the Nat* Hifloryy piSlure/(jue Scenery, and AntU 
fuities of the Wefiem Comities, 1797 . 

St. Michael’s Mount has been lately alfo celebrated, in a 
poem of real talle and genius, by the Rev. W. L. Bowles : from 
which I will extraft the beautiful allufion to Lycidas* 

Yet, mufing much on wild tradition’s lore, 

** And many a phantom tale, believ’d of yore. 

Chiefly remembering the fweet fong (whofe flrain 
Shall never die) of him nuho avept in vain 
For his Jov*d Lycidas, in the wide fea 
Whelm’d, when he cried, great Angel, unto thee, 

The fabled feene of thy renown wc trace, 

** And hail with thronging thoughts thy hallow’d refting- 
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In this Monody, the author benxdls a learned 
friend^ iinfortunatelif droioied in his pal](igc from 
Chejler on the Irijh feaSy 1G37- And by oecajum 
foretells the ruin of our corrupted clcrgyy then in 
their highth, 

Y et once more, O yc laurels, and once more 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never-fere, 

Ver. I. Yet once morcy &c.] The beft poets interccpllbly 
adopt phrafes and formularies from the writings of their contem- 
poraries or immediate predeceflburs. An Elegy on the death of 
the celebrated Countefs pf Pembroke, fir Philip SydneyT filler, 
begins thus ; 

Yet once againc, my Mufe.’^ — 

Sec Songes and Sonnettes of Vneertain Autlours, added to Surrey 
and Wyat’s Poems, edit. Tottell, foU 85. 

It is a remark of Peck, which has been filently adopted by 
dodlor Newton, that this exordium, Tet once morcy has an’^allu- 
iion to fome of Milton's former poems on fimilar occafions, fuch 
as, On the death of a fair Infanty Epitaph on the Marchionefi of 
Wincheftery &c. But why ftiould it have a rcflri^livc reference, 
why a fctrofpe(Jl to his elegiack pieces in particular ? It has a 
reference to his poetical compofitions in general, or rather ta Ids 
laft poem which was Comm, He would fay, I am again, in 
the midft of other ftudics, unexpectedly and unwillingly called 
back to poetry, again compelled to write verfes, in confequeiice 
pi the recent difallroua lofs of my Ihipwrccked friend, &c/* 
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I come to pluck your berries harfli and crude; 
And, with forc’d fingers rude. 


Neither are the plants here mentioned, as (bmc have furpe^^ed, 
appropriated to elegy. They are fymbolical of general poetry. 
Theocritus, in an Epigram, i. 5, dedicates myrtles to Apollo. 
Dodlor Newton, however, has fuppofed, that Milton, while he 
mentions Apollo's Laurel, to charafterife King as a poet, adds 
the Myrtle, the tree of Venus, to (hew that King was alfo of a 
proper age for lQ<ve» We will allow that King, whatever hidden 
meaning the poet might have in enumerating the Myrtle, was 
of a proper age for Icrvcy being now twenty-five years old; and 
the Ivy our critick thinks to be exprefiivc of King's learning, 
for which it was a reward. In the mean time, 1 would not 
exclude another probable implication ; by plucking the berries 
and the leaves of laurel, myrtle, and ivy, he might intend to 
point out the paftoral or rural turn of this poem. Warton. 

Ver. 2. Ye myrtles Bronvn and Black are clafiicai 

epithets for the Myrtle. Ovid, Art^ Amator, iii. 690, 

Ros marls, et lauri, ni gratae myrtus olet.** 

Horace contrafts the brown myrtle with the green ivy, Od, 
XXXV. 17. 

“ Lasta quod pubes edera virenti 

Gaudeat, pulla magis atque myriad* “Warton, 

Ibid. fivitb r-jy 7iea:rr.feref\ A notion has 

prevailed, that this paftoral is written in the Dorick diale^l, by 
■which in Englilh wc arc to underftand an antiquated ftyle. 
Dodlor Newton obferves, The reader cannot but obferve, that 
there are more antiquated and obfolete words in this, than in 
any other of Milton’s poems.” Of the three or four words in 
Lycidas which even wc now call obfolete, almoft all arc either 
ufed in Milton’s other poems, or were familiar to readers and 
writers of verfe in the year 1638. I'he word fere^ or dry^ in 
the text, one of the moft uncommon of thefe words, occurs in 
Par, Lfiy B. X. 1071, and in our author’s Pfalms, ii. 27, 

Wa&ton. 
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Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year ; 5 
Bitter conftraint, and fad occafion dear, 

Compels me to difturb your fcafon due: 

For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer : 

Who would not fing for Lycidas? He knew 10 
Himfelf to fing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

He muft not float upon his watery bier 

Ver. Shatter your lenses'] An old poetical plirafe, as I 
have obferved on Par, Loji^ E. x. 1066. 

mello‘wing year ;] Here is an in- 
accuracy of the poet^ The melloauing year could not affed the 
leaves of the laurel, the myrtle, and the ivy>, which laft is 
charaderifed before as neojer-fere, Warton. 

Vcr. 10. Who •would not Jtng for Lycidas P ] Virgil, EcL x* 

neget quis carmina Gallo Peck. 

Ver. 1 1 . and build the lofty rhyme, ] A beautiful 

Latinifm. Hor. Epiji, I. iii. 24. Seu cottdis amabilc carmen.’' 
Again, Be Arte Poet, v. 436. Si carmina condes,** 

Newton- 

Euripides fays ftill more boldly becaufc more fpecifically, ’AoiJ'aj 
TnYPrnsE. Suppl, v. 997. Hurd. 

The lofty rhyme is the lofty veffe.*’ This is unqueftioUw 
ably the fenfe of the word rhyme^ in Par, Loji, B. i. i6. From 
Ariofto, Orl, Fur, C. i. ft. ii. 

Cofa non detta in prof a mai, ne In rima,*' 

Wliere Harrington for once is a faithful and intelligent tranflator. 

A talc in profe ne ojerfe yet fung or faid.” Warton. 
Sec tlie notes on Par, Lof, B. i. 16. 

Ver. 12. He muft not float upon his ^watery hier^ So Jolinfbn, 
in Cynthia's Re^vellsy 1600, A. i. S. ii. 

Sing fome mourning ftraine 

Oyci his ivatrie hearfe-,^* Warton, 
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Unwept, and welter to the parching wind. 
Without the meed of fome melodious tear. 
Begin then, Sifters of the facred well, ly 

So P. Fletcher, of the dying fwan, Purp^ IJl, c. i. ft. 30* 
And, chaunting her own dirge, tides on her wjatry herfe,'* 

Ver. 14. melodious tear,'] For fong, or 

|)laintive elcgiack ftrain, the caufe of tears. Euripides in like 
manner, Suppl, v. 1128. Ila AAKPYA (pspsiy (p'iKa. — oXuXotup; 

Where do you bear the fears of the dead, /. e, the remains or 
ajhes of the dead, which occafion our fears ?** Or perhaps the 
paffage is corrupt. See note on the place, edit. Markland. The 
fame ufe of tears, however, occurs, ibid. v. 454. AAKPYA 

6Toi/xa^jyflr*. Hurd. 

The paffage is undoubtedly corrupt ; nf is fuperfluous, and 
mars the context, Rcilke, with little or no improvement, but 
juftly rejefting the interrogation, propofed, ^cck^vcc. The 
late Oxford editor feems to have given the genuine reading, NAI* 
^xxfVCt, (p'iKot, Warton, 

Tear, in this paffage, is an allufion perhaps to the funeral 
elegies of preceding poets : Thus Spenfer's On the Death of 
Sir Philip Sidney'* is entitled The Tears of the Mufes,’* an 
fiegy being afligned to each Mufe, So Drummond calls his elegy 

On the death of Mocliades [that is, Prince Henry,] Tears,** 
A paraphraftick explanation may be added from an elegy on Dr. 
I)onnc’s death. Poems 163.3, p. 393. 

Who (hall prefumc to mourn thee, Donne, unleflb 
He could his teares in thy cxpreffions dreffe. 

And teach his griefe, that reverence of thy hearlje. 

To <weepe lines learned, as thy anniverfe, 

A poeme of that worth, whofe every teare 
Defer ves the title of a feverall year©,** 

And Cleveland, in his Obfequy on Mr. King, gives us, in othea: 
words, the melodious tear : 

I like not tears in tune ; nor will I prifo 
His artificial! grief^ 
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That from beneath the feat of Jove doth fpring; 
Begin, and fome\vhat loudly fweep the ftring. 
Hence with denial vain, and coy excufe : 

So may fome gentle Mufe 

With lucky words favour my deftin’d urn ; 20 

And, as he pafles, turn. 

And bid fair peace be to my fable fliroud. 

For we were nurs’d upon the felf-fame hill. 
Fed the fame flock by fountain, Ihade, and rill. 

Ver. 17. Begin, and fomenvhat loudly fn^eep the ftring.^ 
Tickell reads louder, in his edition of 1720, againft the authority 
of the early editions, which have all loudly. He was perhaps 
thinking of a line in Dryden, an author whom he feems to have 
known better than Milton. 

** A louder yet and yet a louder llrain.'* 

Fenton has alfo adopted TickelFs reading. Warton. 

Tickell was mifled by Tonfon*s edition of 1713, which reads 
louder. I obferve, that Drummond, in his Elegy on Gujlavm 
Adolphus, ufes this phrafe : 

« now he is dead. 

Speak it again, and louder, louder yet.** 

Ver. 18. Hence ^ith denial *vain, and coy excufe:^ Thjs 
epithet coy is at prefent reftrained to Perfon. Anciently, it was 
more generally combined. Thus a (hepherd in Drayton's 
Paftorals, 

Shepherd, thefe things are all toa coy for me, 

“ Whofe youth is fpent in jollity and mirth.** 

That is, This fort of knowledge is too hard, too difficult for 
me, &c.** Eclogues, vii. vol. iv. p. 1418. edit. Oldys, 8vo. 
Lond. 1753. Our author has the fame ufe and fenfe of coy in 
the Apology for SmeBymnuus. Thus lie at the mercy of a 
jfoy Hurting ftyle, to begirded with frumps and curtail gibes, &c.** 

Wartom. 
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Together both, ere the higli lawns appear’d sj 
Under the opening eye-lids of the morn, 

Vcr. 25. Together both^ &c.] Here a new paragraph begins 
in the edition of 1645, and in all that followed. But in the 
edition of 1638, the Whole context is thus pointed and arranged. 

For we were nurft upon the felf-fame hill. 

Fed the fame flock, by fountain, lhade, and rill ; 
Together both, Warton. 

Ver. 26. Under the opening eye-lids of the mornf\ Perhaps 
from Thomas Middleton’s Game at Chejfey an old forgotten play, 
publilhed about the end of the reign of James the firtt, 1625. 

« Like a pearl, 

“ Dropt from the opening eyelids of the morn 
Upon the bafliful rofe.” 

I And glimmering f inftead of openings in the lirfl: edition, 1638. 
And in the Cambridge manufeript at Trinity college. He altered 
the reading in the fecond edition, 1645. None of the variations 
in the edition of 1638, have hitherto been noticed. Warton. 

The eye -lids of the morning is a phrafe of fublime origin. See 
Joh^ iii. 9. Neither let it fee the dawning of the day,” or, 
as in the margin, the eye -lids of the morning,” See alfo 
chap. xli. 18. And Sophocles, Antigon, v. 103. 
mor u 

*AfASfa; BAE<DAPON. 

Our old poets appear to have been fond of this image. Cralhaw, 
in his Tranflation of Marino’s Sof petto d* Her ode ^ has the lids 
of day and, in his Mujick' s Duel^ the eye -lids of a blufliing 
day.” So Henry More, in his Song of the Soul^ cd. fupr. 
P- 349 - 

There you may fee the eye -lids of the morn,” 

So Sylvefter in Du Bart. Job triumphant,” ed. 1621, p. 899. 

** May it no more fee yf tjpe morning.” 

And Marlow, in his jenv of Malta^ which had been entered on 
the books of the Stationers* Company, in i;J94 : 

Now, Phoebus, ope the eye -lids of the day.** 
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We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her fultry horn. 

This paffage alfo might afford a fecond reafon to Milton for 
changing glimmering into opening* 

Ver. 27. We continued together till noon^ and from thence, 
&c.** The Gray-fly is called by the naturalifts. The or 

Trumpet Here we have Milton*s horn^ 2iX\^ fultry horn is the 
fharp hum of this infed at noon, or the hotteft part of the day. 
But by fome this has been thought the chaffer, which begins its 
flight in the evening. Warton. 

Ibid. We dro^e afield ^ ] That it>, we drove o//r flocks 
afield.’* I mention this, that Gray’s echo of the paffage in the 
Church-Yard Elegy y yet with another meaning, may not miilead 
many carelefs readers. 

How joyous did they drive the team afield.’* 

From the regularity of his purfuits, the purity of his plca- 
fures, his temperance, and general fimplicity of life, Milton 
habitually became an early rifer. Hence he gained an acquaint- 
ance with the beauties of the morning, which he fo frequently 
contemplated with delight, and has therefore fo repeatedly de- 
feribed, in all their various appearances : and this is a fubjed 
which he delineates with the lively pencil of a lover. In the 
Apology for Smeilymnuui he declares, Thofe morning haunts 
are where they lliould be, at home ; not fleeping or concoding 
the furfeits of an irregular feaft, but up and ftirring, in winter 
often before the found of any bell awakens men to labour or de- 
votion \ in fummer, as oft as the bird that firft roufes, or not 
much tardyer, to read good authors, &c.** Profe-Warksy i. 109. 
In L* Allegro y one of the firft delights of his cheerful man, is to 
hear the lark begin her flight.’* His lo<vcly landfcape of Eden 
always wears its moft attradive charms at fun-rifing, and feems 
moft delicious to our firft parents at that feafon prime for 
fweeteft feents and' airs.** In the prefent inftance, he more par- 
ticularly alludes to the ftated early hours of a collegiate life, 
which he (hared, on the felfi-fame hilly with his friend Lycida^ 
at Cambridge, Warton, 

C % 
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Battening our flocks with the frefli dews of nighf. 
Oft till the ftar, that rofe, at evening, bright, 30 
Toward heaven’s defeent had flop’d his weftering 
wheel. 

Mean while the rural ditties were not mute. 
Temper’d to the oaten flute ; 

Ver. 29^ Battening floch ^with the frejh^ denxjs of night 
To batten is both neutral and aftive, to gro^w or to make fat. 
The neutral is moft common. Shakfpeare, Hamlet y. A. iii, S. iv. 
Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 

“ And batten on this moor ?" 

And Drayton, Eel, ix. vol. iv. ut fupr. p. 1431. 

‘‘ Their hattenmg flocks' on graflie leas to hold.** 

Milton had this line in his eye. Warton. 

Ver. 30. Oft till the flat that rofe, at evening, bright,] Thu» 
the edition 1645. In the edition of 1638, and Cambridge 
manufeript, Oft till the even-ftarre bright.’* And in the next 
line, burnifljt vi^as altered to *weflering,*\'^^^ljl arton. 

Ver. 31. his wefti Yg nvheeL'\ Draw- 

ing toward the weft. So,, in Chaucer*s>^ro/ 7 . and Crefeidey 
B. ii. 903. 

the fonne 

Gan nueflrin fall, and dounward for to wrie.** 

Newton. 

Ver. 33. Temper*d to the oaten flute j] So Phineas Fletcher^ 
a popular author in Milton’s days, PurpL IJl, C. ix. ft. iii. 

Tempering their fweeteft notes unto thy lay.’* 

And Spenfer, in June : 

Where birds of every kind 
To the waters fall their tunes attemper right. **^ 

It is the fame phrafeology in Par, Loft, B. vii. 598. Of various 
inft rumen ts of mufick. 


Temper'd foft tunings.**. 


Warton. 
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Rough Satyrs danc’d, and Fauns with cloven heel 
From the glad found would not be abfent long; 
And old Damoetas lov’d to hear our fong. 36 
But,. O the heavy change, now thou art gone. 
Now thou art gone, and never muft return ! 
Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods, and defart caves 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’er- 
grown, 

Temper'd^ in this laft fenfe, is a phrafe in Italian. See my 
tiote on Par, Lofty B. vii. 598. And Della Cru/ca Di< 5 l. But 
it is alfo the phrafeology of our more ancient poetry. Thus in 
The pie af aunt playne and pythye Pathenvaye leadynge to a ^vertue^ 
and honeft ly/e, 4to. bL 1. Imprynted at London by Nicolas 
Hyll, Sec, no date : The Spring is defcribed ; 

And becaufe the fliarpe colde hys malyce had done, 

“ The mavis endeuoured her felfe, fyrft, her notes to tunc; 
Next after, the pleafaunt nightingale tempered her voyee. 
Which, w’' her merry melody, cuery heart doth greatly 
reioyec.^^ 

Ver. 39. Theey S/ipherdy thee tie nxjoodsy and de/art cavee, Sec,] 

^ it is thus in the firft^edition, 1638. 

Thee Ihepherds, thee the woods, and defart caves. Sec,** 

lhat is, thee the Jhepherds^ thee the woods, and thee the 
caves, lament.*' Without the addrefs to Lycidaa. Gray has 
hence adopted each defart ca<ve, Warton^ 

Milton, in his manufeript, had pointed it. 

Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods. Seed* 

Ver. 40. With nwld thyme and the gadding njine oWgrown,] 
Doaor Warburton fuppofes, that the vine is here called 
becaufe, being married to the elm, like other wives, (be is fond 
■oi gadding abroad, and feeking a new alTociate. 1 have met 
with a peculiar ufe of the word gadding, which alfo (hows its 
-ancient and original fpclling. From the Regifter of a Chantry 
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And all their echoes mourn : 

The willows, and, the hazel copfes green. 

Shall now no more be feen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy foft lays. 

As killing as the canker to the rofe, 45 

at Godderfton in Norfolk, under the year 1534. Receyvid 
at the Gadyng with Saynte Marye Songc at Crifmas.** Blomf. 
'Norf, iii. 404. That is, ‘‘ At going about from hoiife to houfe 
at chriftmafs with a Carol of the Holy Virgin, &c.*’ It feems 
as if there was fuch an old verb as gade^ a frequentative from 
go, Chaucer, Rom, R. 938. 

Thcfe bowis two held Swete-Loking, 

That ne femid like no gadling,** 

That is no gadder, idler, &c/' Gadelyng occurs in Hearnc's 
Gl, to Robert of Gloucefier, ftragling, renegade. See,** p. 651, 
Tully, in a beautiful defeription of the growth of the vine, fays, 
that it fpreads itfelf abroad, “ multiplici lapfu et erratico,** De 
Senedlut. xv, Opp, tom. iii. p. 31 1. edit. Oxon. 1783. 4to. 

Warton. 

Ver. 43. Ai killing as the canker to ti'trofe,'] Mr. Warton 
has obferved, that Shakfpeare is fond of tlis image, and, from 
frequent repetition, feems to have fuggefted it to Milton. To 
the many inftances which he has given, may be added two beau- 
tiful paflages ; which alfo feem to have affifted a modern poet in 
a much-admired ballad. The firft is from the T<wq Gent, 0/ 
Verona, A. i. S. i. 

As the mod forward bud 

Is eaten by the canker ere it blow ; 

Even fo by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn’d to folly ; blafting in the bud, 

Lofing his verdure even in the prime, &c.'* 

The other, ixovaT'ivelfth Night, A, ii. S. iv. 

. . ■ She never told her love. 

But let concealment, like a axjorm Vthe bud^ 

Feed on her dani^tlk cheek»" 
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Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze. 
Or froft to flowers, that their gay wardrobe wear. 
When firfl: the white-thorn blows j 
Such, Lycidas, thy lofs to fliepherds’ ear. 

Where were ye. Nymphs, when the remorfe- 
lefs deep 50 

Cbs’d o’er the head of your lov’d Lycidas ? 

For pcither were ye playing on the fteep, 

Whtre your old Bards, the famous Druids, lie, 
Nor on the fhaggy top of Mona high. 

The ballad, which is indebted to thefe paflages, is the William 
and Margaret of Mallet : 

** Her bloom was like the fpringing flower. 

That Tips the fllver dew ; 

The rofe was budded in her cheeky 
“ Juft opening to the view. 

But love had, like the c anker my 
Con/um*d her early prime : 

‘‘ The rofe grew pale, and left her cheek : 

She died before her time.*^ 

Ver. 50. Theocritus and Virgil are obvious here. But fee 
Spenfer’s Afirophely ft. 22. 

Ah, where were yc the while his fhepheard peares, &c.’* 

Warton. 

Ver, 53. Where your old Bards, the famous Druids y hey\ In 
the edition of 1638, the old Bards.*' With a very different 
meaning. The correction appeared in the author's edition of 
1645. Warton. 

Milton, I find, had written it your old Bards," in his own 
manufeript. 

Ver. 54. Nor on the fh a ggy top of Mona high^'] In Dray- 
ton’s Polyolbion, Mona is introduced reciting her own hiftory ; 
where Ihe mentions her thick and dark groves as the favourite 
refidence of the Druids. 
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Nor yet where Deva fpreads her wifard ftream : 

Sometimes within my (hades, in many an ancient wood, 
Whofe often-twined tops great Phebus fires withllood, 
The fearlefle Britifh priefts, under an aged oake, 

Where, fays Selden, The Britifh Druids tooke this ifle of 
Anglefey, then well-ftored with thicke woods and religious 
groves, in fo much that it was then called Inis dowil. The 
Dark ijtey for their chiefe refidence, &c.'* S. ix. vol. iii. p. 837. 
S39, Here are Milton's authorities. For the Druid-fepulchres, 
in the preceding line, at Kerigy Druidion, in the mountains of 
Denblghlhire, he confulted Camden's Britannia. Warton. 

The Jhaggy top he probably remembered in Sylvefter's Du 
Bartas. See my note on Par. Lofty B. vi. 645. 

Ver. 55. T! or yet njohere De^a fpreadi her njoifard ftream ;] In 
Spenfer, the river Dee is the haunt of magicians. Merlin ufed 
to vifit old Timon, in a green valley under the foot of the moun- 
tain Rauranvaur in Merionethlhirc, from which this river fprings. 
Faerie Queeney i. ix. 4. The Dee has been made the feene of a 
variety of ancient Britiih traditions. The city of Chefter was 
called by the Britons the Fortre/s upon Dee ; which was feigned 
to have been founded by the giant Leon, and to have been the 
place of king Arthur's magnificent coronation. 

But there is another and perhaps a better reafon, why Deva's 
is a wifard ftream. In Drayton, this river is ftyled the hallowedy 
and the holyy and the ominousy flood. Polyolb. S. x. vol. iii. 
p. 848. S. ix. vol. iii. p. 287. S. iv. vol, ii. p. 731. Again, 
holy Dee." Heroical Epift. vol. i. p. 293, And in Yii^ldeasy 
vol. iv, p. 1271. Compare Spenfer as above, iv. xi. 39. 

— Dee which Britons long ygonc 
Did call diuine.** 

And Browne, in his Britannia's Paftoralsy B. ii. S. v. p. 117. 
edit. 1616. .. 

Never more let holy Dee Sec.'* 

In our author’s At a Vacation Exercifey Dee is charadlerifcd, 
ancient hallowed Dec." v. 91. Where fee the Note. 
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Ay me ! I fondly dream ! 

Much fuperftition was founded on the clrcumftance of its being 
the ancient boundary between England and Wales: and Drayton, 
in his Tenth Song, having recited this part of its hiftory, adds, 
that, by changing its fords, it foretold good or evil, war or peace, 
dearth or plenty, to either country. He then introduces the Dee, 
over which king Edgar had been rowed by eight kings, relating 
the Story of Brutus. See alfo S. iii. vol. ii. p. 711. S. xii. vol. 
iii. p. 901. But in the Eleventh Song, Dray^n calls the Weever, 
a river of Chefhirc, the ^ifard river,*' and immediately fub- 
joins, that in prophctick Skill it vies with thcD^’^** S. xi. vol. iii* 
p, 861. Here we feem to have the origin and the precife mean- 
ing of Milton’s appellation. In Comus, Wisard alfo lignifies a 
Diviner where it is applied to Proteus, v. 872. 

Milton appears to have taken a particular plcafure in mention- 
ing this venerable /iver. In the beginning of his firft Elegy, he 
almoft goes out of his way to fpecify his friend’s refidence on the 
banks of the Dee ; which he deferibes with the piilurefque and 
real circumftance of its tumbling headlong over rocks and preci- 
pices into the Irifh fea. EL i. i — 4. 

But to return home to the text immediately lying before iis. 
In the midft of this wild imagery, the tombs of the Druids, dif- 
perfed over the folitary mountains of Denbighfhire, the ihaggy 
furamits of Mona, and the wifard waters of Deva, Milton was in 
his favourite track of poetry. He delighted in the old Britiih 
traditions and fabulous hiftories. But his imagination feems to 
have been in fome raeafure warmed, and perhaps directed to thefe 
obje^s, by reading Drayton ; who in the Ninth and Tenth Songs 
of his Poljolhion has very copioufly enlarged, and almoft at one 
view, on this fccnery. It is, however, with great force and 
felicity of fancy, that Milton, in transferring the cladical feats of 
the Mufes to Britain, has subftituted places of the moft romantick 
kind, inhabited by Druids, ^and confccrated by the vifions of 
Britifh bards. And it has been juftly remarked, how coldly aiKl 
unpoctically Pope, in his very.correft paftorals, has on the fame 
occafion fcledicd only the fair fields of Ifis, and the ^winding males 
of Cam. 
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Had ye been there — for what could that have 
done ? 

What could the Mufe herfelf that Orpheus bore, 

But at the fame time there is an immediate propriety in the 
fubftitution of thefe places, which Ihould not be forgotten, and is 
not I believe obvious to every reader. The mountains of Den- 
bighlhire, the iHe of Man, and the banks of the Dee, are in the 
Vicinity of the Irilh feas where Lycidas was Ihipwrccked. It is 
thus Theocritus alks the Nymphs, how it came to pafs, that, when 
J>aphnis died, they were not in the delicious vales of Peneus, or 
on the banks of the great torrent Anapus, the facred water of 
Acis, or on the fummits of mount iEtna : bccaufe all thefe were 
the haunts or the habitation of the Ihepherd Daphnis, Thefe 
fivers and rocks have a real conncdlion with the poet\s fubjefl. 

Warton. 

Ver. 56. Ay me ! I fondly dream / 

Had ye been there — for n^jhat could that haoje done 
So thefe lines Hand in editions 1638, 1645, 1673, Do^lor 

Newton thus exhibits the paffage. 

Ay me ! I fondly dream 

« Had ye been there, for what could that have done ?'* 

And adds this note. We have here followed the pointing of 
Milton’s manufeript in preference to all the editions : and the 
meaning plainly is, I fondly dream of your haujing been there y for 
what would that have fignified V* But furely the words, I fondly 
dream had ye been there y will not bear this conftru^lion. The 
reading which I have adopted, to fay nothing of its authority, has 
an abruptnefs which heightens the prefent fentiment, and more 
llrongly marks the diftradlion of the fpeaker’s mind. Ay me ! 
I am fondly dreaming ! I will fuppofe you had been there — but 
•why Jhould / fuppofe ity for what would that have availed ?” The 
context is broken and confufed, ^nd contains a fudden elliplis 
which I have fupplied with the words in Italicks. Warton. 

' Ver. 58. What could the Muf^ &c,] Tar^ B. vii. 37, 

of Orpheus torn in pieces by the Bacchanalians : Nor could 

the Mufe defend her fon," And his mur there rs are called that 
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The Mufe herfelf, for her enchanting fon, 
Whom univerfal Nature did lament, 6o 

When, by the rout that made the hideous roar. 
His goary vifage down the ftfeam was fent, 
Down the fwift Hebrus to the Lelbian Ihore ? 

Alas ! what boots it with inceflant care 
To tend the homely, flighted, fliepherd’s trade. 
And ftridly meditate the thanklefs Mufe ? 66 

Were it not better done, as others ufe, 

wild r/Tu/,** V. 34. Calliope was the mother of Orpheus. Ly. 
cidas, as a poet, is here tacitly compared with Orpheus. They 
were both vidims of the water. Warton. 

Ver. 63. Do^wn the Hebrus to the Lejhian Jhore?^ In 

calling Hebrus Milton, who is avaricious of claflical au- 

thority, appears to have followed a verfe in the i. 321. 

Folucre'mc\}X(S. fuga prasvcrtitur Hebrum.** ' But Milton was 
mifled by a wrong although a very ancient reading. Even 
Serviiis, in hii» comment on the line, with an aggravation inftcad 
of apology, blames his author for attributing this epithet to 
Hebrus, Nam quietijjimut eft, etiain cum per hyemem crefeit.** 
[See Burman's Firgil, vol. i. p. 95. col. i. edit. 1746. 4to.] 
Befides, what was the merit of the amazon huntrefs Harpalyce 
to outftrip a river, even if uncommonly rapid ? The genuine 
reading might have been Eurum,** This emendation is pro- 
pofed by Janus Rutgerfms, Ledion, Venujin, c. vi. But Scaliger 
had partly fuggefted it to Rutgerfius, by reading, Euro hyemia 
Sodali,*^ inftead of Hebroy** Hor. Od, i. xxv. 20. See alfcy 
Huetianuy Ixiv. If, however, a river was here to be made a 
fubje^l of comparifon, there was a local pro[riety and an ele- 
gance, in the poet's fel^iflion of the Thracian river Hebrus. 

When Milton copies the ancipts, it is not that he wants matter 
of his own, but becaufe he is fond of (bowing his learning ; or 
rather, becaufe the imagery of the ancients was fo familiar to 
his thoughts, Warton. 

Ver. 67. . — I as others ufe,] The edition of 

1638 reads as others doy** an errour of the prefs. 
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To fport with Amaryllis in the fliadc. 

Or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair ? 

Fame is the fpur that the clear fpirit doth raifc 
(That laft infirmity of noble mind) 71 

To fcom delights, and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

Ver, Ta /port with Amarjllis in the Jhade^ 

Or with the tangles of Ne^ra*s hair /*] In the firH 
edition, 1 638, as in the manufcript. 

Hid in the tangles of Nesera's hair,** 

See Note at the end of the Elegies* Warton. 

Ver. 70. Fame is the fpur &c.] Thcfe noble fentimcnts he 
afterwards dilated or improved in Far* Reg* iii. 24, 28, 

Glory the reward 

That foie excites to high attempts, &c.'' Waxton. 

that the clear fpirit doth.,raife~\ An ex- 

prelTion in his Frofe^W, ed. 1698, vol. L 161. “ Certainly 

never any cleare fpirit nurft up from brighter influences, &c/* 

Ver. 71. IfVhat laft infirmity of nolle mind)'] Mr, Bowie ob- 
ferves, that Abate Grille, in his Lettre^ has called Quefta 
fete di fama et gloria, ordinaria infirmita de gli animi generojid* 
Lib. ii. p. 210, edit. Ven. 1604. 4^0* Warton. 

Such is Sir Henry Wotton’s obfervation, in his Fanegyrick to 
K. Charles, fpeaking of K. James I. I will not deny his ap- 
petite of glory, which generous minds da enjer lateft part from** 

Ver. 73. Eut the guerdon] Frize, reward, a word, as 
Pecic and doftor Newton have obferved, often ufed by our old 
writers, particularly Spenfer. Faer, i. vii. 15. 

To gain fo goodly guerdon d* 

Shakfpeare allb ufes the verb to guerdon* II P. Hen, VI* A. u 
S* iv* 

See you well guerdon*^ for diefc good deferts.*’ 

Xbid. when we hope] Here the edition 

of 1638 ads wArrr we hope,** 
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And think to burft out into hidden blaze, 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred (hears. 
And flits the thin-(^un life. “ But not the 
“ praife,” 7^ 

Ver* 74. And think ta hurji out into fudden blaze y'\ He is 
fpeaking of fame. So in P^r. Reg, B, iii. 47. 

For what is glory but the blaze of fame^ Sec.” 

WaHton. 

So^ in the Hiji, of Orlando Futiofoy 4^®* * 599 * 

— the fparkling light of famOy 

** Whofe glory’s brighter than the burnijht gates^ 

From whence Latona’s lordly fonne doth march.** 

Ver. 75. Contes the blind Fury nvith the abhorred /hears In 
Shakfpeare are the Ihears of Deftiny, with more propriety^ 
K. Johny A. iv. S. ii. The king fays to Pembroke, 

Think you I bear the /hears of defiiny f” 

Milton, however, does not here confound the Fates and the Furies# 
He only calls Deftiny a Fury. In Spenfer^ we have blind Fury, 
Ruins of Romey ft. xxiv. 

If the hlinde Furie which warres breedeth oft.** 

And in Sackville*s Gordohuckey A. v. S. iii. 

“ O Joue, how are thefe peoples hearts abvs’d. 

And what blind Fury headlong carries them ?** 

See Obfemjations on Spenfer’s Faerie Queency vol, ii, p. 
edit. 2. Warton. 

Ver. 76. But not the praifey &c.] But the 

praife is not intercepted,” While the poet, in the charafter of a 
ihepherd, is morrflifmg on the uncertainty of human life, Phoebus 
interpofes with a fublime ftrain, above the tone of paftoral poetry. 
He then, in an abrupt and elliptical apoftrophe, at O fountain 
Arethufey haftily recollects himfelf, and apologifes to his rural 
Mufe, or, in other words, to Arethufa and Mincius, the cele- 
brated ftrearas of bucolick fong, for having fo fuddenly departed 
from paftoral allufions, and the tenout of his fubjeCt. But I 
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P*hcebus replied, and touch’d my trembling ears ; 
“ Fame is no plant that grows on mortal foil, 

“ Nor in the gliftering foil 79 

“ Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies ; 
“ But lives and fpreads .aloft by thofe pure eyes, 
‘f And perfecft witnefs of all-judging Jove j 
** As he pronounces laftly on each deed, 

Of fo much fame in heaven expe<fl: thy meed.” 
O fountain Arethufe, and thou honour’d flood, 

could not, he adds, refift the fudden and awful impulfc of the 
god of verfe, who interrupted me with a Jlram of higher mood, 
and forced me to quit for a moment my paftoral ideas ; — But I 
now refume my rural oaten pipe, and proceed as I began.’' In 
the fame manner, he reverts to his rural Brain, after S. Peter's 
dread <voice, Return Alpheus," v. 132, infr. Warton. 

Ver. 77. Pheebui replied, and touched my trembling ears 
Virgil, Eel, vi. 3. 

« Cynthius aurem 

Vellit et admonuit." Peck. 

Ver. 79. Nor in the gliftering foil 

Set off to the ^orld, ] Perhaps with a remembrance 
of Shakfpeare, Part i. Hen, IF, A. i. S. ii. 

And, like bright metal on a fullen ground. 

My reformation glittering 6'er my fault. 

Shall (how more goodly, and attrad more eyes, 

‘‘ Than that which hath no foil to fet it off,** Warton. 

Ver. 81. thofe pure eyes,] Perhaps from 

Scripture, ** God is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity." And 
hence an epithet, fufficiently hackneyed in modern poetry. Com, 
V. 213. ‘^Welcome pure-ey ed Fa.hhd* Warton. 

Ver. 85. In giving Arethufa the diftinftive appellation of 
Fountain, Milton clofely and learnedly attends to the ancient 
Greek writers. See more particularly the fcholiaft on Theocritus, 
Idyll, i, 1 1 7. And Servius on Virgil, JEn, iii. 694, Eel, x. 4. 
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Smooth-fliding Mincius, crown’d with vocal 
reeds I 86 

That ftrain I heard was of a higher mood : 

But now my oat proceeds. 

And liftens to the heral^ of the fea 
That came in Neptune’s plea ; ^ 

He afk’d the waves, and alk’d the felon winds. 
What hard miftiap hath doom’d this gentle fwain? 
And qucftion’d every guft of rugged wings 
That blows from off each beaked promontory : 
They knew not of his ftory; 9 ^ 

And fage Hippotades their anfwer brings, 

Homer fays, xiii. 408. — ti KPHNH Com- 

pare Hefchyius, and his annotators, V. KOPAKOS, AA<I>Elor, 
APE0OTEA. And Stephanus Byzant. Berkel. p. 162. 

Warton* 

Ver. 95, quefiion^d e<very guft of rugged wings] We 

find <wiuds for '-vjingtf in Tonfon*s very incorredl but elegant 
odavo edition of 1705. Warton, 

The fame miftake occurs in the firft volume of an elegant pub- 
lication, in which Lycidas is printed, entitled The EngUjh An^ 
ihology, 

Vcr. 94. beaked promontory ;] That is, 

prominent or projeding like the beak of a bird. Harrifon in 
Hollinihcd has Defeript. Eng. p. 172. Our author 

has the beaked prow,'* of Noah's ark, Par, Lofty B. xi. 746. 
Drayton has, ftill more appofitely, “ The utmoft end of Corn, 
wall's furrowing W," Polyolb, S. i. vol. ii. p. 6^7. 

Warton. 

Ver. 96, And /age Hippotades their anfwer brings,] Hippo, 
fades is no very common or familiar name for iEolas the fon of 
Hippatas. It is not in Virgil the great Storm-painter, and who 
appears to be fo perfedly acquainted with the poetical family of 
theswinds* Perhaps I may be miftaken, but it occurs only in 
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That not a blaft was from his dungeon ftray’d j 
The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope with all her lifters play’d. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark, loo 

Built in the eclipfe, and jigg’d with curfes dark. 
That funk fo low that facrcd head of thine. 

four claffick poets either abfolutely or conjuni^ively. In one of 
thefe, however, it occurs repeatedly. 

In Homer, Odyjf, x. 2. 

AloXof ‘innOTAAHS. 

See alfo ibid. v. 36. 

In Apollonius Rhodius, a Greek poet whom I have frequently 
traced in Milton, Argon, iv. 819, 

*innOTAAHN 

AloXoy aufAUv atxxf 

In Ovid, EpiftoL Heroid, Ep, Leand, Heron, v. 46. 

Imperet Hippotades fic tibi trifle nihil/* 

See alfo Epiji, ex Pont, L. iv. x. 15, Metam, L. iv. 661, & 
^07, xiv. 86, & 224. 

In Valerius Flaccus, Argon, L. i, 610. 

“ Turn valido contortam turbine portam 

‘‘ Impulit Hippotades,** 

The name is feldom mentioned even by the mythologies. I 
mull not forget, that it is found in the geographical poem of Dio- 
nyiius, with an allufion to the Odyfley, v. 462. Warton. 

Ver# IPO* that fatal and perfidious barky 

Built in the eclipfe y and rigg*d woHh curfes dark, ] 
Although do^lor Newton mentions the llle et nefaftoy and Mala 
foluta nanjis exit alite, of Horace, as two paffages fimilar to this, 
yet he has not obferved how much more poetical and (Iriking is 
the imagery of Milton, that the (hip was built in the ecUpfey an;^ 
figged *mth curfesy Da. J. Warton. 
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Next Camus, reverend fire, went footing flow. 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet fedge. 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 105 

Evidently with a view to the enchantments in Macbeth j A. iv. 

S. i. 

Slips of ycvv» 

Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipfe,^* 

Again, in the fame incantation ; 

Root of hemlock digg’d i’ the dark.'' 

The diipwreck was occalioned not by a ftorm, but by the bad 
condition of the fliip, unfit for fo dangerous a navigation. 

Warton. 

Ver. 103. — ‘iue?it footing flow,] An expreflion 

adopted by Milton’s friend, Henry More, in his Sotig of the Soul, 
1642, c. iii. fl. 10. 

At laft T am arriv’d with footing JIo-lu 

Near a black pitchy wood, &c.’* 

Ver. 105. dimf\ Alluding to the fabulous 

traditions of the high antiquity of Cambridge. But how Cam 
was diftinguiflied by a hairy Tuajitle from other rivers which have 
herds and flocks on tlieir banks, I know not ; unlcfs the budge 
do(flors of the Stoick furf* as Milton calls them in Comus^ had 
lent him their acadetmek robes. Warburton. 

Jt is very probable, that the hairy mantle^ being joined with 
the fedge-honnety may mean his rifl:jy or reedy banks. See Notes 
on EL i. S9. It would be diflicult to afeertain the meaning of 
flgures dim. Perhaps the poet hiinfelt had no very clear or dctci- 
minatc idea : but, in obfeure and myflerious expreflions, leaves 
fomething to be fupplied or explained by the reader’s imagination. 

W A R 1 U N . 

The mantle hairy ^ and the bonnet fledge^ arc thus ably illuflrated 
in the elegant Greek tranflation of Lycidas, 1797. Chhmydem 
feiliect e confer'vd rivulari, qua^ copiofe Camo innatat ; petafuin 
vero ex ulnjd, notis quodammodo per folia incertis, intus figiiata, 
ct ad marginem foliorum ferrata, more hyacinthini 
VOL. V. D 
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Like to that flinguine flower inferib cl with woe. 
“ Ah! Who hath reft (cjuoth he) my dearefl 
“ pledge?” 

Laft came, and lafl did go. 

The pilot of the Galilean lake ; 

Two maflTy keys he bore of metals twain, no 
(The golden opes, the iron fliuts amain,) 


Vcr. 107. y!/j / <T.vho holh reft {f^uoth he) rny denreft pledge ?] 
My deareft child \ as children were finiply called by the Latins 
pignoi-ciy pledges. Rich ARD stJi^. 

Mr. Eowlc conip.ircs this line with one in the Binic fpivHuali 
of Angelo Grillo, fol. 7. a. It is a part of the \^irgin’s lamen- 
taiion on the P.ifiion of Chiifi. 

Deh, ditT', ovc pe vai mie) caro pegno f”' 

Alas, quoth fl.e, where goed tliou, niy denr And he 

adds, tliat i‘ ft uas lierc perhaps immediately taken from a paf- 
hige in Spenfer’s Dtiphnntdd, where the fubjed is the fame. 

And '•- // from me my fw'ect companion, 

“ And >^ft from me niy love, my life, my hart,” 

Warton, 

^'cr. Ill, The g'Jden opes,^ Mr. Bow ie thinks this an alluhon 
TO the Italian proverb, “ Con le chia\i d’ oro s’apre ogna 
porta,” to w hich one in Spaninr correfpoiids. Saint Peterhs two 
keys in the GofpcI, feein to have fupplied modern poetry with 
the allegorick machinery of two keys, which arc varioufly ufed. 
In Dante’s Infemoy the ghoft of a courtier of the emperour 
Frederick tells Virgil, that he Itad poflelfcd two keys with which 
he locked and unlocked his maftcr’s heart, C. xiii. 

And lienee perhaps the tw'o key^, although with a different ap- 
plication, which Nature, in Cruy’i, Ode on tile Po^er of Poetry y 
pri'fents to the infant Shakfpeare. See alfo Dante, ibid. C. xxvii. 
In an admired poetical image was perhaps fuggellcd by 

faini Peter’s golden ke), v. ij. Where he mcmions 
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Me (liook his miter’d locks, and ftern befpake : 

“ How well could I have /par’d for thee young 
“ fvvain, 

“ Enow of fuch, as for their bellies’ fake 114 
“ Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold? 

that golden hey 

“ That opes the palace of eternity/' 

Sec Qjiint. Ko'vemhr. V. lOi. 

“ Et quid Apoflohcce poffit cuftodia cla<vud* Warton. 

Mr. Warton afterwards added, from Jonfon's Majque of Hymen ^ 
the figure of Truth holding in her left hand 

a curious bunch of golden heys, 

With which Hea^enU gate fhc locketh and d’lfplaysd* 
Where dij plays is opens, Sylvefler, in his tranflation of Du Bartasy 
gives Nature 2i golden heyf edit. 1621, p. 593. But Milton 
here perhaps, as in Comus alfo, had in view P* Fletcher's de- 
feription of the Pope, Locuftsy 1627, p. 64. 

Three mitred crowncs the proud Impoftor weares, 

For he in earth, in hell, in heav'n, will raigne : 

And in his hand two golden keyes he beares 
To open heav'n and hell, and Jhut againe/' 

The fame author, Purp, IJlnndy 1633, gives Sedition t<wo 
heysy with which to open and fhut the gates of heaven and hell," 
c. vii. ft, 61. 

Ver, 1 1 2. He fiook his miteP d lochs y^ It is much that this 
inveterate enemy of prelacy would allow Peter to be a bifhop. 
But the whole circumftance is taken from the Italian fatirifts, 
Befides, I fup^ ofe he thought it fliarpcned his fatire to have the 
prelacy condemned by one of their own order* War burton, 

1 14. fuchy as for their bellies^ fahe 

Creepy and in t rude y and climb into the f Id F"] Hc 
here animadverts on the endowments of the church, at the fame 
time infinuating that they were fliarcd by thofc only who fought 
the emoluments of the facred office, to the cxclufion of a learned 
and confeientious clergy. Thus in Par, B. iv. 193, 

D 2 
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‘ Of other care they little reckoning make, 

“ Than how to feramble at the (hearers’ fealt, 

“ And (liove away the worthy bidden giicfl: ; 

“ Blind mouths ! that fcarce thcmfelves know 
“ liow to hold 

“ A flicep-hook, or have Icarn’d aught cHc the 
Icafl! 120 

That to the faitliful herdman’s art belongs ! 

“ What recks it them ? What need they ? They 
“ arc fped ; 

So clomb this fiifl: grand thief into God's fold : 

So fincc into his church l<'xvd hnclmgs cltmhd^ 

Where u'<zvci hgnifics ignorant. Even after the dilfolution df the 
hierarchy, he held this opinion. In his fixtecnth Sonnet^ written 
1652, he fiipplicatcs Cromwell, 

to fave free confcicnce from the paw 

Oi hireling wolves, whofe goj'pel is their memv.’* 

D uring the ufnrpation, he publifhed a pamphlet entitled The 
“ likclicll inean.6 to remove Hirelings out of the church,'’ againft 
the revenues transferred fr«m the old ecclehaftiek ertablilhment 
to the prcfliyterian ininifters. See alfo his book of Reformation^ 
See. Profe- works, vol. i. 28. War ton. 

Vcr. I 21. That to the fai/h/nl herdman's art he/ongs /] Peek 
propofes to read Jhepher iy bccaufe a hodman does not ket'p Ihcep. 
Tref. to Baptifes, Mem, Milt. p. 27^ (.d i7lo. Put lerJman 
(not hcrdjmnn) has a general fenfe in '»'n old writers ; and, as 
Mr. Bowie remarks, often occurs in Sv-'oey's Arcadia, a book 
well known to Milton. As thus, vol. i. p. 15 1. 

A herdman rich, of much account was he.'’ 

War roN. 

It mud be obferved, however, that Milton writes 'who df man 
in his MS. Hcrdfiiait is ufed in our tranflation of the Bible : 
Sec Amosy i. i. 
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“ And, when they lift, their lean and flafliy fongs 
“ Grate on their fcranncl pipesof wretched ftraw; 
“ The hungry flicep look up, and are not fed, 12; 
“ But, fwoln with wind and the rank mift they 
“ draw, 

“ Rot inwardly, and foul contagion fpread : 

“ Bclidcs what the grim wolf with privy paw 

\^cr. 124. Grate on iheir (cXcmnol pipesof njoritchcd J}ran.v 
No found of words cun bo more expreffne ot the fonfe ; and how 
finely has he imitated, or rather improved, a paifage in Virgil! 
Ed. iii, 26, 

non tu in triviis, indoddc, folebas 

Slrulvuti miferiirn Jltpnla difperdere carmeji ?'* 

I remember iiwt to liave fecn the word fcranntl in any other 
author ; nor can I find it in any didionary or glcffary that I 
have confulted ; but T prefume it anfwcrs to the flndenti of 
Virgil. Newton. 

is thin, Ican^ meagre. A fcra?incl pipe of ftraw’* 
is contemptuoully for Virgil’s tennis avena.” Warton. 

Ver. 126. Entj fivoln ^tviih nx)ind'\ Peck introduces a re- 
mark, that Dante, in his Paradifoy c. ix, and xxix, complains, 
that the pope himfclf of a flicpherd is become a wolf; and 
again, that vain queftions and fables echo from the pulpit all the 
year long, and the poor Ihccp come back fed nvith <u:indd* 

A’^er, 128. Befdes ojjhat the grim <wrjlf &c,] It has been 
conjectured, that Milton in this pafiage has copied the fentiments 
of Pieis, a proteftant controverfial lliephcrd, in Spenfer’s Eclogue, 
TEay. Of this there can be no doubt : for our author, in another 
of his puritanical tracts, written 1641, illuftratcs his arguments 
for purging the church of its rapacious hirelings and infidious 
wolves, by a quotation of almoft the whole of Piers’s fpeech ; 
obfcrving, that Spenfer puts thefe words into the mouth of his 
righteous Ihcphcrd, not without feme prefage of thefe reforming 
times. ’ Animad'V, on the Remonjfr, Def vol, i, p, g8, 

^ Warton, 
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“ Daily devours apace, and nothing fed : 

“ But that two-handed engine at the door 130 
“ Stands ready to fmitc once, and fmitc no more/' 

Vcr. 129. Dfiily rtpncr, ajid nothing fed :] In edition 

1638, it is liitle fill, Id' For which reading, nothing is blotted 
out in the margin witli his own hand. But in the edition 1645', 
nothing fed appears. T have hence adopted fed, I his Spelling 
was cuftomary for the fake of the rhyme. So in V Allegro ^ edit, 
1645. 

She was pinch’d and pull'd, flie fedy 
And he by friers lantern led.’" 

And in our author’s Epitaph on flobfon, of the fame edition, 
V. 17. It 111 ail be /ci/.” In Harrington’s Arhfloy we have 
“As before I fed,’’ vii. 64. Again, “ Thofc wofull words he 
fed,” V, 60. And in other places. And in the Faerie (Ineency 
vi. xii. 29. I prefer, yet I have not ufed, the reading little. 
Some fuppofe, that our author in this exprclTion infinuatcs the 
connivance of the court at the fecret growth of popery. But 
perhaps Milton might have intended a general refle<n;ion on what 
the puritans called unpreaching prelatesy and a liturgical clergy, 
who did not place the whole of religion in Icdurcs and fermons 
three hours long. Or, with a particular reference to prefent 
circumflances, he might mean the clergy of tlic church of England 
were filcnt, and made no remonllranccs againft thefe encroach- 
ments. It is in the mean time certain, that the verb to fay was 
a technical term for the performance of divine fervice, as in 
Allion* 5 Englandy E. ix. ch. 53. p, 238. edit. 1602. He is 
fpeaking of ignorant cnthufiafts intruding into the churches, and 
in contempt of order praying after tlicir own way. 

Each fot, impugning order, and doth his fantafie; 

“ Our booke of Common Prayer, though moft found diuinitie, 
They will not rede ; nor can they preach, yet vp the pulpit 
tow re. 

There making tedious preachments of no edifying powre.” 

Wartqn. 

Ver. 130. But that ta.vo -handed engine at the door 

Stands ready to fmite onccy and finite no more.] In 
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■Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is part, 

thefe lines our author anticipates the execution of arclibifliop Laud 
by a t^<.VQ -handed engine, that is, the axe ; infimiatir.g that his 
death would remove all grievances in religion, and complete the 
reformation of the church. Doctor Warburton fuppofes, that 
faint Peter's fworcl, turned into the two-handed fu oid of ro- 
mance, is here intended. But this fuppofition only cmbarrallcs 
the paiTagc, Michael’s fword with huge two-handed fway" 
is evidently the old Gothic fword of chivalry, Par, LiJ}, B. vi. 
251. This is ftilcd an engine, and the expreffion is a peripliralis 
for an axe, which the poet did not chcofe ro name in plain terms. 
The fenfe therefore of the context feenis to be, But there will 
foon be an end of all thefe evils : the axe is at hand, to take off 
the head of him who has been the great abettor of thefe cor- 
ruptions of the gofpcl. This will be done by one Itroke." 

In tlie mean time, it coincides juft as well with the tenour of 
Milton's doeftrii^, to fuppofe, that he alludes in a more generai 
acceptation to our Saviour’s metaphorical axe in the gofpcl, which 
was to be laid to the root of the tree, and whofe ftrokc was to be 
<]uick and decifive. Matt. iii. 10, Luke, iii. And now tlic 
axe is laid to the root of the tree : therefore every tree which 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn dow’n, That is, 

Ihingsarcnow brought to a crifts. There is no room for a 
fnoment's delay. God is now about to offer the laft difpenfatioii 
of his mercy. If ye reject thefe terms, no others will be offered 
afterwards : but ye fhall fuffer one final fentence of deftru(5tion, 
as a tree, <S:c." All falfe religions w^ere at once to be done aw^ay 
by the appearance of Cliriftiaiiity, as when an axe is applied to a 
barren tree : fo now an axe was to be applied to the corruptions 
of Chriftianity, which in a fimilar pocefs were to be deftroyed by 
a finglc and fpeedy blow. The time was ripe for this bufincfs ; 
the inftrument was at hand. Our author has the fame metaphor 
in a treatife written 1641. They feeling the of God's 
reformation hewing at the old and hollow trunk of popery." 
Profie-JVorks, vol. i. 17, Where he alfo fays, that ‘‘ the painted 
)attlcmcnts, and gaudy rottennefs, of Prelatry, want but one 
of the king's to blow them down, like a pafte-board houfe 
of cQHrt. cards d* Jb. 18. But he is rather unhappy in hia 
D 4 
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That flirunk thy ftreams ; return, Sicilian Mufe, 
And call the vales, and bid them hither caft 
Their bells, and flowerets of a thoufand hues. 135 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whifpers ufe 

comparifon, wliich follows, of cpifcopacy to a large wen growing 
on the head : for allowing fuch a wen, on his own principles, to 
be an excrcfcence and a deformity, to cut it off may prove a 
dangerous operation ; and perhaps it had better remain untouched, 
with ail its inconvcniencies. 

It is matter of furprife, th.at^this violent invctflive againd the 
church of England and the hierarchy, couched indeed in terms a 
little myderious yet fuiileicntly intelligible, and coveied only by 
a tranfparent veil of allegory, diould have been publilhed under 
the fandion and from the prefs of one of our univerfities ; or that 
it diould afterwards have cfcapcd the fevered animadvcrfions, at a 
period when the proferiptions of the Star-chambtr, and the power 
of Laud, were at their height. Milton, under pretence of cx- 
pofing the faults or abufes of the cpifcopal clergy, attacks their 
cdablifhmcnt, and drikes at their cxidencc. Warton, 

J mud further obferve how furprifing it is that the paffage 
Ihould have cfcapcd the notice of Laud, who, in the preceding 
year, had entered the following Memorandum in the Dmry of hn 
(nvn Life : A note was brought to me of a fhort libel paded 

on the Crofs in Cheapddc, that the anh-q.volf of Canterbury had 
his hand in peifecuting the faints/' An. 1637, July 7. Sec 
Wharton’s Life &c. of Abp. Laud. 

Vcr. 133. That Jhrunk thy Ji reams In other words, that 
filenced my padoral poetry," The Sicilian Mufe is now to re, 
turn, with all her dorc of rural imagery, Warton. 

Vcr. 136. a.vhere the mild nxjhfpers life] Frerjuenf^ 

inhabit. So the word is employed in Spenfer, as dodtor Newtoi^ 
has obferved, Faer. Qji. B. vi. d. 2. 

Guide ye my footing, and condudl me well 
In thefe ftrange way s, where never foot did 
At^d May, Virgil's Georg, iii. p.,*93, edit. 162B. 

Or fnakes, that w/c within the houfe for diad^,'/ 
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Of lhadcs, and wanton winds, and guihing 

brooks, 

On whofc frcfh lap the fwart-ftar fparely looks ; 
Throw hither all your quaint enamell’d eyes, 
That on the green turf fuck the honied fliowers, 

Ver. 138. O;/ rixjhnfc frejh lap the {\v7iXt-flar fparely looks;] 

S ivari or (hvarth. Your fnjjarth Cymerian/" Tit, Andr, ii. iii. 
The dor-il ir is called the f^vart-flar, by turning the effeS: into 
the caiiie. S’rvnrt is fwarthy, brown, tvre, ShakTpeai^?, Comm 
Err. A. iii. S. ii. “ yhit. What complexion is (he of? S. Sivart, 
like my fi-ioe, but her face nothing like fo cleanc kept.” And 
in Sliakfpearc’s Soan, xxviii. The yWr/-complexion’d night.’* 
And in Browne’s Britannia’s Pajloralsy B. iv. S. iv. p. 71* 
edit, ut fupr. 

And the fiuart plowman for his breakfaft ftaid.’' 

And in B. ii. S. i. p. 22. 

The tyred bodic of the ftvartie clounc.” 

Hence we fee the procefs to the prefent word fnjoarthy. Of the 
fame complexion is the J<wart faery of the mine,” in Comus, 
V. 435. The word occurs both in Chaucer and Spenfer, 

Perhaps looks is a term from aftrology. So in Arcades, v. 51. 

** Or what the crofs dirc-lookin^ planet fmites.” 

The afpeB of a Jiar was familiar language in Milton’s age. See 
Par, Loft, B. vi. 313. Shakfpeare in one citation will illuftrate 
what I have faid. Winter’s Tale, A. ii. S. i, 

There’s fome ill planet reigns ; 

I muft be patient, till the heavens look 
With an afpcB more favourable.” 

Milton is more likely to have here had an eye to Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Philafter, than to Horace’s Fount of Blandufia, as 
alleged by dodior Newton, A. v, S. i, vol. i. p. 159. 

Whofe ftill lhades 

The worthier bcafts have made their layers, and flept 
Free from the Titian Jlard* Warton, 
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And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 141 
Bring the rathe primrofe that forlakcn dies, 

Vcr. 142. Bring the rathe primrofe that frfiken dies^^ It is 
obvious, that the general texture and fentiment of tliis line is 
from the Winter* s Talley A. iv. S. v. 

** Pale primrofes 

That die unmarried, 

Efpecially as he had firll written vnnvedded for forjaheny which 
appears in the edition of 1638. But the particular combination 
of Rathe primrofe’* is perhaps from a Paftoral called a Pahuodt 
by E. B. probably Edmond Bolton, in England* i Helicon, edit, 
1614. Signat. B. 4, 

And made the rathe and XActscAy primrofe grow.” 

In the weft of England, there is an early fpccies of apple called 
the Rathe-ripe, We have rathe and late,” in a Pajioral, in 
Davifon’s Poems, edit. 4. Lond. 1621. p. 177. In Baftard’s 
Epigrams, printed 1598, I find The rajhed primrofe, and the 
violet.” Lib, i. Epigr. 34. p. 21, i2mo. Perhaps rafied is a 
provincial corruption from rathe. But why docs the primrofe 
die unmarried? Not becaufe it blooms and decays before the 
appearance of other flowers ; as in a ftate of folitude, and with- 
out fociety. Shakfpeare’s rcafon, which follows his lines juft 
quoted, why it dies unmarried, is unintelligible, or rather is fiuh 
as I do not wifli to underftand. The true rcafon is, bccaufe it 
grows in the (bade, unchcrifhed or unfeen by the fun, uhich uas 
fuppofed to be in love with fome forts ol flowers. 'Ihu^ iri 
Prayton, Ed, ix. vol. iv. p. 1432. 

“ Than rofes richer to behold 
1 hat trim up lovers hours ; 

The panfie and the marigold, 

Tho’ Phebus’ paramours,'* 

Ar.d again, Ed, i, p. 1389. 

And fpreadft thee like the mornduv'd niai^gold*” 

And in Shakfpeare’s Sonnets, xxv, 

“ Great princes faajourites their fair leaves fpread 
“ But as the m;itjg;<>ld in the fua's ey‘, <&c,” 
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The tufted crow-toe, and pale jefifamine, 

Tlie white pink, and the panfy freak’d with jet. 
The glowing violet, HS 

The mufk-rofe, and the well-attir’d woodbine. 
With cowflips wan that hang the penfive head. 
And every flower that fad embroidery w'ears : 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty Ihed, 

For the marigold is fuppofed, on this principle, to clofc at fun 
fet. Browne, Brit. Baft. B. v. S. v. p. 97. edit, ut fupr. 

The day is woxen olde. 

And gins to Ihut in the mnrigolde.** 

And our author's Prolafions, in a defeription of the morning. 

Quinetiam ct inoefta Clytic, totam fere notftem converfo in 
orientem vuitu, Pheehum praeftolata Juumy jam arridet, et adblan- 
ditur nppropinquanti amatori,** Profc-Works, ii. 586. edit. 173 ^* 
I believe much the fame dodlrine is held of the fun-flower. 

Warton. 

Ver. 145. The tufted cro^jj.toe, &c.] Mr. Bowie obferves, 
that here is an undoubted imitation of Spenfer, in ApriL 
Bring hither the pinke, and purple cullumbine^ 

With gilliflowres ; 

Bring coronations, Seed* 

I muft add, that inftcad of the njjelLattiPd nvoodhiuey he at firft; 
had written the gnrijh columhincf* v. 146. Garijh occurs 
now only once in our author, 11 Penf, v. 141. Warton, 
Gnnjh occurs, however, again in Milton's Profe-W. edit, 
1698, vol. i. 325. He is fpeaking of the ceremonial part of 
the Law, which led the Jews as children through corporal 
ganjh rudiments." 

Ver. 149. Bid amaranthus &c.] Drummond, in his Epitaph 
on Prince Henry y thus exclaims : 

The immortal amaranthus, princely rofe. 

Sad violet, and that fweet flower that bears 
In fanguin fpots the tenour of our woes. 

Spread on this ftone, and wafli it with your tears.*' 
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And dafFadillics fill their cups with tears, 150 
To ftrew the laureat herlb where Lycid lies. 
For, lb to intcrpofe a little eafe, 

Tct our frail thoughts dally witli falfe furmifc; 
Ay me! Whilft thee tlic fliorcs and founding fcas 
Wafli far away, where’er thy bones are hurl’d, 
Whether beyond the ftormy Hebrides, 156 

Where thou perhaps, under tlie whelming tide, 

Ver. I 5'3* — ' fnrmife a ho new 

fenfe which I mean to gi\c to the rcm.iinier of the paragraph, 
requires a femicolon after /v/z/yl r am! it appears in the firft 
edition 163S. The fecond edition of 164.9, evidently from an 
overfight, has a full point after furmife^ which lias been impli, 
citly continued over fincc. Warton, 

Ver. 154. Ay Me-/] I obferxe that Milton repeats this 
exclamation, as Spenfer often does in his Elegi,-s. See before, 
V. 96. It is ridiculed in The Scourge of Villann^ ^S9^y Sat. viii, 
lib. iii. 

Puling trye mec, 6 valour’s oblcquic.” 

Again, in The V/oman Hater y 1607, A. iii. S. i. 

Draw fonnets from the melting loucr’s brainc, 

A\mccsy and eLgicsJ* 

Ver. 157. juiAcr the whelming tiAey'] In thr 

manufeript, and th'i edition of 1638, it is hummirg tide,'' in 
reference to tlic diltant found of the waters over his head, while 
he was exploring ** the bjtt-jm of tlu* monilrous world.” See 
Note 011//.///.'^/*/, V. I 1 8. 'I'lie alteratjon was made in the 
fecond edition, 1649. So, as Mr. Steevens fuggells, in Pencla 
Prtnee of 'Tyre, See Malone’s Suppl. ShakJ. ii. 80. 

And humui'njg water muA o’crwhclm thy corpfe.” 

By every perfon accultomed to diving, the propriety of this 
epithet is fully underllood. Clarence, in his dream, talks of 
“ the noiC ot waters in his cars,” while he fuppofes himfelf 
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Vifit’ft the bottom of the monftrous worlJ ; 

Or whether thou, to our moift vows denied, 
Sleep ’ft by the fable of Bellerus old, 160 

linking to the bottom of the fea. Where alfo bottom of the 
mofijhoin n.vodd is finely deferibed. Milton altered humming to 
'whclmi‘}gi as Lycidas was woot; dead. P. Fletcher has humming 
^ivnftrsy” inviting to deep, Pijcat. Eel. p. ii. edit. 1633. 

The epithet hummmgy** fays Ootftor J. Warton, wnich 
he had fird ufed, reminds us alfo of the llrong image of Virgil, 
when Ariilciis dcfccealed to his mother’s cavern, Georg, iv. 365. 

ingenti motu ftupefadns aquarum.” 

Warton. 

Vcr. I 38. — monjiroiis ^ivorid The fea, the 

nvorld of Monprs, Horace, Od. I. Hi. r8. Oui ficcis oculis 

7nouJ}ra nataniia.'^ Virgil, Mn. vi. 729. Ou'a; marmoreo 

fert monfrn fub a:quore pontus.” Warton. 

Ver. 159. moifl ‘Z'oivs] Onr accom- 

panied with tears. As if he had faid Vota lachrymrfa. But 
there may be a quaint allufion to the ^ivaier. VkvRXON. 

Vcr. 160. Bellerus oldf\ No fuch name 

occurs in the catalogue of the Cornifli giants. But the poet 
coined it from Bcllerium beforementioned. [See Pielim. AWj.] 
Bellerus appears in the edition 1638. But at firft he had written 
Corineiis, a giant who came into Britain with Brute, and was 
made lord of Cornwall. lienee Ptolemy, I fuppofe, calls a pro- 
montory near the Land’s End, perhaps Saint Michael’s Mount, 
Oinniiim. From whom alfo came our author’s Cotiucidu 
Loxo.” Manf. V. 46. Where fee the And he is men- 

tioned in Spenfer’s M. M, of Thefjhs. 

Vp from his tombe 

The mightie Conneits rofc, &c.’’ 

Sec Gcoffr. Monm. L. xii. c. i. Milton, who delighted to 
trace the old fabulous llory of Brutus, relates, that to Coiiueus 
Cornwall fell by lot, ‘‘ the rather by him liked, for that the 
hugeft giants in rocks and caves were faid to lurk there Hill ; 
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Where the great Vifion of the guarded Mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold ; 
Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with 
ruth : 

And, O ye dolphins, waft the haplcfs youth. 
Weep no more, woful Shepherds, weep no 
more, 165 

For Lycidas your forrow is not dead, 

which kind of monflcrs to deal with was his old excrcifc.** 
Hiji. ubi fupr. i. 6. On the fouth-weftern fltorcs of Corn- 
wall, I fiw a moft ftupendous pile of rock -work, ft retching with 
immenfe r«agged cliffs and ftiapclcfs precipices far into the fea : 
one of the topmoft of thefe cliffs, lianging over the reft, the 
people informed me was called the Cinnti Chair* Near it is a 
cavern called in Cornlfli the CV/zr ^ivuh the 'V'.ue* War ton, 

Ver. 162. Kamaiic')%'\ 1 his name has been 

unnoticed by the commentators, I beg to offer, not without 
great diffidence, a conjediire, that Milton, when he wrote this 
word, might be thinking of Kumn'iciay or Kumantiay highly 
celebrated in the Spanillt liiftory ; the name of which city he 
might have found fo fpclt in romance, as Dama/r') lor Damn [cue y 
Par. Loft, B. i. 584. But, as NumauiDs might not feem to de- 
feribe precifely, however poetically, the Angel’s view tov/ards 
S^aiiiy he added Bajo>in\ lol.i,** 

Ver. 165. JVrrp no mou'y d.c.] Milton, in this Auldcn and 
beautiful tranfition from the gloomy and mournful lliain into that 
of hope and comfort, imitates Spenfer in his cle^vcuth Rcloirury 
where, bewailing the death of fome maiden of great blood in 
terms of the utinoft grief and dejetdion, he breaks out all at 
once in the fame manner. d'livrR. 

Ver. 1 66. — u nr.t dendy &c.] So in Spenfer^s 

AJlvijphtly ft. 48, 

Ah no ! it is not dead, nc can it die, 

‘‘ Eat lives for aye in blifsful Paradife, Sezd* 

Warton. 
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Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor; 

So finks the day-flar in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head. 

And tricks his beams, and with ncw-fpangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning fky : 171 

So Lycidas funk low, but mounted high, 
Through the dear might of him that walk’d the 
waves ; 


Vcr. 169. 


, V.*. repairs nts arooptng i have 

heard it obferved, that the life of repairs in the following paflage 
of Gray's Bard is hard and uncommon, 

Hath quench’d the orb of day P 

To morrow he repairs the golden flood.’* 

But Milton, fays Mr. Steevens, was here in Gray’s mind, 

Warton. 

See alfo P. Fletcher’s Purp, Ifi, ,633, c. vi. ft. 71, where 
the allufion is alfo to our Saviour; as it is here, v. 172. 

Ah ! never could he hope once to repair 
So great a ^^vnne, flioiild not that new-born Sun 
Adopt him both his brother and his heir; 

Who through bafe life, and death, and hell, would run, 
lo feat him in his loft, now furcr, cell. 

That he may mount to hcnnjeiiy he funk to hell 
That he might live, he died ; that he might rife, he fell.- 

Vcr. 1 7 1 . Flames in the forehead of the morning Iky ; 1 So, in 
'Vlvefter’s Du Bart. edit. 1621. p. 33'. 

Shall I omit a hundred prodigies 
Oft feen in fo^'ehead of the frowning/vW 
See alfo Craftaw’s Tc m, ed. Paris, .6ji, p. 27, of the Ain;, 
on heatieiFs azure >r/W high to ftand.” 

Vcr. 177 Through the denr might &c.] Of him, over whotI> 

stiluJI ^ defignation of our 

fubjea of fh* immediate reference to the 

lUDjeu Of the poem. Warton. 
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Where, Other groves and other ft reams alonj^y 
With neeftar pure his oozy locks he laves, 175 
And hears the imexpreftive nuptial fong, 

In the bleft kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the faints above, 

In folemn troops, and fweet focicties, 

That fing, and, finging, in their glory move, 180 
And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 

Vef. 174. other gropes and other Jirea?ns ahngf'\ 

He perhaps remembereti tlie fame form in Drummond’s I'iars on 
the death of MoeltadiSy who thus addrcHes the fpiiit of the dc- 
ccafed : 

Other Idllcs and forreds, other fiimptuous towres, 

** Ama/.’d thou fiiid’d, excelling our poor bowres.” 

Ver* 177. Keen h.ere, after Lycidas is received into heaven, 
Milton docs not make him an Me makes him, indeed, a 

being of u higher order, the Genua f the Jhore^ as at v. 183. If 
the poet in finally difclofing tins great change of tircumdam cs, and 
in this prolix and folemn defc ription of kis friend’s n^cw fituatioii 
in the realms of blif> after fo difallrous a death, had exalted him 
into an Angel, he would not have forefcallcd that idea, according 
to Thyer’s interpretation, at v. 163. W^rton. 

Ver. 179. In folemn irn.p^y and fiviet jQaet!fsf\ Compare 
Tar, Lf}y B. xj. 80. See alf) B. \ii. 19S, B. x. 86, 460, B. i. 
128, 315, 360, B. ii. 11,310, B. V. 591, 601, 772, 840. Mil- 
ton’s angelick fydem, containing many v/himfical notions of the 
aflbeiations and ful'crdinatlons cd' thefe fon-. of light, is to be 
fecn at large in i homas Aquinas and Peter Lornhard. But it 
was not yet worn out in the common theology of his own times. 
This doblrine, whi< h inak(' fuch a figure in Taradlje LoJlj he very 
gravely delivers in ]\\s Ch, Go-<y\rf:n:. B. i. ch. i. “ d he Angels 
thcmfelves arc difcinguiilicd and qu.itcrnioncd Into their celeflial 
princedoms and fatrapies.” The fame fyflem, whirh aQbrdtd fo 
commodious a machinery for medern chritllan poetry, is frequent 
in the Italian poets. War ion. 
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Now, Lycidas, the fliepherds weep no mcwre; 
Henceforth tliou art the Genius of the (hore, 

In thy large recompence, and {halt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood. iSj 
Thus fang the uncouth Twain to the oaks and 
rills, 

While the ftill morn went out with fandals gray; 
He touch’d the tender flops of various quills, 

Ver. i8.|. and /halt he good &c.] The fame 

compliment that Virgil pays to his Daphnis, £e/, v. 64. 

Dcus, deus illc, Menaica, 

Sis bonus 6 felixque tuis ! Thyer# 

Ver. 1 87. Jfhe ftill marn ^wenf out ^with fnndab gray ; &C.3 

“ The gray dawn,’* Par. Lofiy B. vii. 373. — Stilly becaufe all 
is filent at day-break. Bat though he began to fing at day- 
break, he was fo eager, fo intent on his fong, that he continued 
it till the evening. Warton. 

Ver. 188. He touched the tender ^0^^% of <various quills y\ Some 
readers are here puzzled with the idea of fuch flops as belong to 
the organ. By flops he here literally means what we now call 
the holes of a flute or any fpecies of pipe. Thus in Browne, 
Britan. Pafl. B. ii. S. iii. p. 85. ut fupr. 

What muficke is there in a fhepherd’s quill. 

If but a flop or tnjoo therein we fpie ?** 

And in Hamlet y where the players Enter njuith Recorders. HamL 
Govern thefe ventages with your finger and thumb : — Look you, 
thefe are the flops. Guild. You would play upon me : you would 
feem to know my flopsy &c.*’ A. iii. S. ii. And in the Induce 
tion to the Second P . Henry IV . 

Rumour is a pipe 

Blown by furmifes, jealoufies, conjeiflures ; 

And of fo eafy and fo plain a flopy &c.** 

That is, “ fo eafily to be flaid ufon.” And our author in 
Comus, V. 34J. 

VOL. V. 
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With eager thought warbling his Dorick lay: 
And now the fun had ftretch'd out all the hills. 
And now was dropt into the weftcrn bay : 191 

At lafl: he rofe, and twitch’d his mantle blue : 

To morrow to frefli woods, and paftures new. 

Or found of paftoral reed with oaten Jiops*'* 

Tte mentions the flops of an organ, but in another manner, \n 
Par, Lojiy B. xi. 561. See alfo B, vii. 596. Wartox. 

Ver. 189. With eager thought nvarbling his Dorick lay ;] See 
Note on V. 2. This is a Dorick lay, becaufe Theocritus and 
Mofehus had refpeftivcly written a bucolick on the deaths of 
Daphnis and Bion. And the name Lycidasy now firft imported 
into Englifh paftoral, was adopted, not from Virgil, but from 
Theocritus, Idyll, vii. 27. 

AYKTAA (p%)rx\ tu 

’'EixjAgv XYPIKTAN ftey’ vmifio^ovy e'y tb yo/xlvcrgy 

T a/>c>5T>7po*<rt. 

His chara<fter is afterwards fully juftificd in the Song of Lycidas. 
And he is ftyled dear to the Mufes,’’ v. 95. And our 
author’s fhepherd Lycidas could build the lofty rhyme.” A 
Lycidas is again mentioned by Theocritus, li(}’ll, xxvii. 41. 
And a Lycidas fupports a Sicilian dialogue in one of Bion’s Bu- 
colicks, vii. See Epitaph, Damon, v. 132. Warton, 

Ver. 191 • ^vas dr opt into the <^vejlern bay :] Spenfer 

concludes his Pajioral on the death of Sir Philip Sydney in the 
fame manner : 

The fun, lo ! haftned hath his face to fteepe 
** In weftcrn waves, &c.” 

Ver. 193* morro^v to frejh ajuoodsy and pajlures So 

Ph, Fletcher, Purple IJl, c. vi, ft. 77. edit. 1633. 

“ To morrow (hall ye feaft in pajlures ticuud* 

Warton. 
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I will conclude my remarks on this poem with the juft 
obfervation of Mr. Thyer. ‘‘ The particular beauties of this 
charming Paftoral are too ftriking to need much dcfcanting upon ; 
but what gives the greateft grace to the whole, is that natural 
and agreeable wildncfs and irregularity which runs quite through 
it, than which nothing could be better fuited to exprefs the 
warm affeaion which Milton had for his friend, and the extreme 
grief he was in for the lofs of him. Grief is eloquent, but not 
formal.’" Newton. 

I fee no extraordinary nuildfiefs and irregularity, according to 
dodor Newton, [Mr. Thyer,] in the condud of this little 
poem. "Tis true, there is a very original air in it, although it 
be full of claffical imitations : but this, I think is owing, not 
to any difordcr in the plan, nor entirely to the vigour and luftre 
of the expreffion, but, in a good degree, to the loofencfs and 
variety of the metre. Milton’s ear was a good fecond to his 
imagination. Hurd. 

Addifon fays, that He who defires to know whether hp has a 
true tafte for Hiftory or not, ftiould confider, whether he is 
pleafed with Livy’s manner of telling a ftory ; fo, perhaps it 
may be faid, that He who wiflies to know whether he has a true 
tafte for Poetry or not, ftiould confider whether he is highly de- 
lighted or not with the perufal of Milton’s Lycidas. If I might 
venture to place Milton’s Works, according to their degrees of 
Poetick Excellence, it fhould be perhaps in the following order ; 
Paradife Lojl, Comtis, Snmfon Agovijies, Lycidas, L* Allegro, II 
Penferofo^ The three laft are in fuch an exquiftte ftrain, fays 
Fenton, that though he had left no other monuments of his genius 
behind him, his name had been immortal. Dr. J. Warton. 

Of Lycidas the didion is harfti, the rhymes uncertain, and the 
numbers unpleafing. What beauty there is we muft therefore 
feck in the fentiments and images. It is not to be confidered as 
the eftufion of real paftion ; for paflion runs not after remote allu- 
fions and obfeure opinions. Paflion plucks no berries from the 
myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon Arethufc and Mincius, nor tells 
of rough Satyrs and Fauns <with cloven heel. Where there is 
l.eifure for fidion there is little grief. 

In this poem there is no nature, for there is nothing new. 
Its form is that of a paftoral, eafy,' vulgar, and therefore dlf. 

E a 
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gulling ; whatever images it can fupply are hing ago exliauftcJ ; 
and its inherent improbability always forces dilTatisfadion on the 
mind. When Cowley tells of Hervey, that they lliulicd toge- 
ther, it is eafy to fuppofc how much he muft mifs the companion 
id his labours, and the partner of his difeoveries ; but what 
image of fendernefs can he excited by thefe lines ! 

** drove afield, and both together heard 
“ What time the gray-fly winds her fultry horn, 

** Battening our flocks with the frcfli dews of rnght.’* 

We know that they never drove afield, and that they had no 
flocks to batten ; and, though it be allowed that the reprefenta- 
tion may be allegorical, the true meaning is fo uncertain and re- 
mote, that it is never fought becaufe it cannot be known when 
it is found. 

Among the flocks, and copfes, and flowers, appear the heathen 
deities ; Jo\e and Phoebus, Neptune and /Kolus, u ith a long 
train of mythological imagery, fuch as a College cafily fupplies. 
Nothing can lefs difplay knowledge, or Icfs cxcrcifc invention, 
than to tell how a Ou’pherd has loll his companion, and mull now 
feed Ids flocks alone, without any judge of his Ik ill in piping ; 
and how one god a Iks another what is become of Lyeidas, and 
how neither god can tell. He, w ho thus grievev, will excite no 
AmjMthv ; he, who thus praifes, wdll confer no honour. 

'l)d> j'fvni has yet a grofl'er fault. With thefe trifling fi^lions 
are mingled the moll awful and facred truths, fuch as ouglit never 
to be polluted with fuch irrevere. d combinations. 'I hc flicphcrd 
likewifc is now a feeder of fhcep, .and afterwards an ccclcfiallical 
p.illor, a fuperintendant of a Chriflian flock. Such equivocations 
are alwass unlkilfu! ; but here they arc indecent, and .tt Icall 
.Tppro;n.h to impiety, of which, however, 1 l>elic# the writer 
r.ot to base Ix'en coefi ious. 

Such is the power of reputation jufliy acquired, that its bla/e 
dri\cs aw.iy the eye from nice ex.imination. Surely no man 
could hate fancied that he read Lyctdiii with plcafurc, had he not 
know n its .au'hor. Johnson. 

Doctor Johnfon obferves, that Lyddm is filled with the hea- 
then deirie, ; and a long train of mythological imagery, fuch 
as a Cullegc cafily fupplici. But it is fuch alfo, as even the 
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Court itfclf could now have eafily {lipplicd. The publick divcr- 
ficns, and books of all forts, and from all forts of writers, more 
efpecially conipofitions in poetry, were at this time overrun with 
claflical pedantries. But what writer, of the fame pc'riod, has 
made thofe obfolcte hdions the vehicle of fo mucli far.cv and 
poetical defeription ? How beautifully has he applied this fort of 
allufion, to the Druidical rocks of Deiibighniire, to Mona, and 
the fabulous banks of Deva ! It is objeded, that its pallor.tl 
form is difgufting. But this was tlic age of padoral : and yet 
Lycidps has but little of the bucolick cant, now fo fafliionablc. 
The Satyrs and Fauns are but juft mentioned. If any trite rural 
topicks occur, how arc tliey heightened ! 


Together both, ere the high lawns appear’d 
Under the opening eye- lids of the morn, 

“ We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the gray. fly winds her fultr*y horn, 

‘‘ Battening our flocks with the frefh dews of night/' 

Here the day. break is deferibed by the faint appearance of the 
upland lawns under the firft gleams of light : the fun.fet by the 
* buzzing of the chaffer : and the night Iheds her fr^jh derwt on 
their flocks. \\c cannot blame paftoral imagery, and paftoral 
allegory, which carry with them fo much natural painting. In 
this piece there is ^vihaps more poetry than forrow. But let us 
road it for its poetry. It is true, that paftion plucks no berries 
from the myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon Arcthufe and Mincius, 
nor tc\h of rou(r/j Sn/jrs ivab ilrccu had. But i>i^ctry dex^s this • 
and in the hands of Milton, does it with a peculiar and itro! 
firtible charm. Subordinate poets exerclfc no invention, uhen 
.they tell hoxv^ ftmphrrd has lofl his coniparion, and muft feed 
J)is flocks alone, without any judge of his Ikill in piping: but 
j'Milton dignifies and adorns thefe common artificial incidents 


+ Mr. Warton h..e contrndia. bimfclf. Sec note on v. 27. I luhlo.n tSe 
togen^ous Knurk of M,. Scott. the poet nu-a.u to pouu out tlu procel. 

if a whole day Uom mornu.g, through noon, to c^cn.^g and o.ght ; m.uk«ng 
^ firft Sy the appeannu- of the lawns, the fccond hy the hu.n of the gray 
^ cxp.cfted b> the bold epithet “ juliry h^ro,- .and the third and fourfh by 
pp.arancc and ddeent oi the cveutng-tUr.” Cntu^ FJays, &c. ml, 

r 
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with unexpe(5lod touches of pirturcfque beauty, with tlie graces 
of fentiment, and with the novelties of original genius. It is 
obje^\»'d here is no art, for tlicre is nothing new.** To fay 
nothing that there may be art without novelty, as well as novelty 
without art, I mud reply, that this objedion will vanifli, if we 
confider the imagery which Milton has raifed from local circum- 
danccs. Not to repMt the ufe lie has m.tde of the mountains of 
Wales, the ifle of Man, and the river Dee, near which Lycidas 
was fhipwrcckevl , let us recoiled the inirodudion of the romantick 
fuperftition of St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall, which over- 
looks the Irilh fras, the latal feene of his friend’s difaller. 

But the pvoetry is not always unconniCted with padion. 'I’he 
poet laviflily dcfcribcs an ancient fepukhial rite, but it is made 
prepaiatoi v to a droke of tendenufs. He calls for a variety of 
flowers to decorate his friend’s hearfe, fupjxifing that his body 
was prefent, and forgetting for a while that it was floating far 
otf in the ocean. If \w was drowncil, it was fome confolation 
that he uas to rcccise tb.o decern ie^. ot burial. 'I his is a pleafing 
deception : it is natural and patiwtick. But the real catad r»»plii* 
recurs. And thi^ circumdai.ce again 0 |\‘ns a new \ein of imagu 
natio!i. 

Dr. Johnfon cenfurc', Milton dir h.is aMegorical iruxle of telling 
tli.it he and I.vciihts dudicd ti)gether, undt r th*‘ futiiious images 
of rural emplovment', in ulfKh, ht‘ fass, tin r« i.r. be no tiiulei- 
nefs ; and prefers C'o\cIe\'s lamentation of the <4 nar\»'\, 
t!u’ companion of his ial)our’. .n.d the partner of his dido\eries. 
1 know' not if, in tins InniLints ot’ fubjeet, C^owlev has mnr<‘ 
(cr.dcrnefs ; I am lur- he has h fs p-n-try. I will allow th.lt he 
has more wit, .nul nvue fmart fimilit >. 1 ho dmfe of our aulhoi s 

allegory on tin. o. calioo is obvious, .ir.<l i> jutl .urtinn Iligible .is 
if he had ufed pbon tertn . it i> a fn'lii'i'., that, when I.svulas 
di<d, the vvo.>d> .tj'tl ta’.e wf-r* f rf<‘<l and (jvcrgrowti with wilvl 
ihyna ar.d luxuriai.t virv , and tiiat all ih.nr edtoes mouriad , 
and that tl 'j green * c i f, s no h.n.M r w.r, id their joyous leaves to 
hi> fht’ dr-»n,.i : hat w^ cannot hv re D* at .a li'fs for .1 meaning, a 
meaning which, i. a. iltarly [-teci.vd, as it i> elegantly repre- 
fented. I i.i^ i^ the fyir.pati.y o! a trae jxtc't, \\ekiiow thar 
Milton and King were not Y on tl.i /u.'/ ; th.*t they v!i I 
not Jff.i fh«- /.; v.'r // cf, hy iJf ^ //// ; .md fliai i u(^: 

ar.d tuutii -jjiih iL\cn /.y. 7 t-cver danced lu ibeir ran,.' 
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(hiiks. But who Iicfitatcs a moment for the application ? Nor 
dic fuch ideas more untrue, certainly not lefs far-fetched and un- 
natural, than when Cowley fays, that he and Harvey ftudied to- 
j^ethcr every night with fuch unremitted diligence, that the twin- 
ftars of Lecia, {q famed ioi lo^e^ looked down upon the twin, 
iludents with wonder from abo^e. And wherii is the tendernefs, 
when he wifhes, that, on the melancholy event, the branches of 
the trees at Cambridge, under which they walked, would combine 
thcmfelves into a darker umbrage, dark as the grave in which his 
departed friend was newly laid ? 

Our author has alfo been cenfured for mixing religions difputes 
with pagan and padoral ideas. But he had the authority of 
Mantuan and Spenfer, now confidered as models in this way of 
writing. Let me add, that our poetry was not yet purged from 
its Gothick combinations ; nor had legitimate notions of diferi, 
mination and propriety fo far prevailed, as fiifficicntly to influence 
the growing improvements of Englilh comjxirition. Thcfe irre- 
gularities and incongruities muft not be tried by modern criticifin. 

War TON*. 

I wifli indeed that the fi(flions of hcathenifm had not here been 
mingled with what is facred ; particularly that, after the fublime 
intimation from Scripture of Angels 'lutping the tears fjr ever 
from the eyes of Ly chins ^ Lycidas, thus beatified, had not been 
converted into the clallical Genius of the Jhore, It has been oh, 
ferved, that, as Dante has made Cato of Utica kcepc'r of the 
gates of Purgatory, Milton has here, in return, placed St. Peter 
in company with Apollo, Iriton, Asolus, For the intrufion 
of what follows, refpcaing the clergy of his time, the earliell 
Italians have, in pieces of every fort, fet plentiful example. 
Perhaps no Ijctter rcafon can be given for Milton’s condua here, 
than what Tome commentator giccs for Dante’s above memipned ; 
Permentd e un gran capricch, ma in cl) fegue fuo Sec 

Curfory Remarks on fome of the ancient F.nglilh poets, particu- 
larly Milton, 1789, p. 1 12. 

he rhymes and numbers, which doaor Johnfon condemns, 
appear to me as eminent proofs of the poet’s judgement ; 
pjxhibiting, in their varied and arbitrary dif^^ofition, an eafe and 
pracefulnefs, which infinitely exceed the formal couplers, or 

E 4 
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alternate rhymes, of moilern Elegy. Lamenting alfo the preju- 
dice which has pronounced Lycidas to be vulgar and difgufting, I 
fhall never ceafe to confidcr this monody as the fwcet of a 

moft poetick and tender mind ; entitled, as well by its h<‘autiful 
melody, as by the frequent grandeur of its fentiments and lan- 
guage, to the enihufiafm of admiration. 



Original Various Readings of Lycidas, 

From Milton's MS, in his men hand. 

Ver. to. Who would not fing for Lycidas, he 'Wf/Zknew. 

Ver. 2 2. To bid fairc peace &c. 

Ver. 26. Under the glimmering eye-lids &c, 

Ver. 30. Oft till the enjen^Jiarre bright 

Towards heaven's defeent had Hoapt his * harnljht wheel. 
Ver. 47. Or froft to flowres that their gay + hnitom wear. 

Here bear had been written, and crafed, before ^ear, 

Ver. 58. What could golden^hayr* d Calliope 
For her inchaunting fon, 

When Jhe beheld {the godt far-ftghted bee) 

His goarie fcalpe ro^U downe the Thracian he. 

Here, after inchaunting fon, occurs in the margin 
Whomc univcrfal Nature might lament, 

And hcan^en and hel deplore^ 

When his divine head downe the (Ircame was fent. 

The line And heaven See, is erafed ; divine head is alfo altered 
to divine vifage^ and afterwards to goary vifage* 

* Burnijh'd is an epithet, in our elder poetry, often applied to the fun'y 
equipA^e, or rcfidence. See Notes on v, and L'AIieg. v, 59. And co:tw 
jpare ‘The famoui bfory of fbo, Stukelyy as it hath been ailed, 1 605, bl. J. 

** the fonne of Pheebus, 

Vpon his father's fiery burnisho carr, 

**• Nere fat fo glorious," 

t Beaumont and Fletcher, Tibe Two Noble Kinfmctiy A. iin S. 1 . 

if o queen Emilia, 

“ Fr*»(her than May, fweetcr 
“ Than her gold buttons on the boughs." 

Shakfpcarc, Hamlet., A. i. S. iii. 

** The canker galls the infants of the fpring 
\ Too oft before thtir huttem be dtfclos'd.** 

Urownc, Brit, Paf. B. ii. S. iii. p. 61. edit. 1616. 

** Flora's choife buttons of ^ ru0ct dye." Waiton'. 
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^^'r. 69. IliJ :// the tangles ike. 

Vcr. 85. Oh fountain Arethufe, and, lliou /mocth flood, 

* cVy/. Hiding Mincius. 

Smooth is then altered to and next to honour'd : And Joft- 

fl id ing t o j month . H id ing . 

Ver. 105. Sir,:ul\i ore with figures dim. 

In wrought !>> in the margin. 

Ver. 129. Dail) de , ours apace, and /////r fed. 

Nothing erafod. 

Ver. 13S. On xshofe frellA lap the fwart Oar J^mtlj looks. 

At firO as at prefent. 

Ver. 139. Ihrig hither tcc. 

\ er. 142. Bring the rathe primrofe that uuwedded diety 

Cokuttuv /A,* ^ul chiek of uor.'’0) 'd love ; 

And t! at fad ji'ure that frovr 
7 0 ivnr' hij : :vn 'iroef on the 'vei tm tl gravie : 

A< v/, adde Sarit^fus that (hll n.veef>( in ‘varie ; 

'1 he wcodhvv f ar.d the paneie fieak't with jet, 

I he glowing vioh t, 

'fhe ,c-vj!if wan that hmgs hn p'nfivc head, 

Ai'id every hud that + j'onoiv's lt:nie weares ; 

• I 1 1.’! r7'«n;, fuMahcii .n t!v fnr.p vrti u.th /-> ;7-i, :t 'h; follo v 

• 'Z ^ .ufr, r XM. 

“ f I ' t PI'' M !r Uf n'.f 1 1 , 

** / y h-Jl, I 's' \Tatcii *’ 

S'A in [t .rc t' ere iS t''t '•Tr J < ompp.: ■ t 

ft. iir.j water,,” r:.f i6zi, p i-’i C ir • a I s 1 ’^ i, p m"- 

“ y . '.I ' r 'iro >k • , ■''-'■riw;., c i ) i\ li! Sounu: ti, 

" "■ ■'' - i 

“ .i r r iu vn ’* 

St, .n r’pp f'-vO 'J p> 5 ' o: 7iv 'f L.x.'f ' Pr'if'jJi, hy TKpt.v 

f'ji.ir.,, 4tu. 1615 

** F*>r\i).', F,ti\ nf that Ip':*-!) I.ik", 

I )i i fo ni'.t h piO , <»:i J } " l)i ■ j Ilf It l\ f » Ik ' , 

TI. i( lltr t.o:npr.i rhf ji cni-jUi 
“ I ) iK ’■ 

^ Ti.!. rr m irkaSJr fipr^sfi'n, f-rf v*: may all . 1 <" p^rhapt f" a 

patru^*" ;n an w.’lt wm.h \\ ’».> i m.gl'.t l avp tc''.! jli'al 1 SkC 

Habing'.oa'j C ti.i, p iS. “ the Jcaili ol 4 LaJ.c.” 
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Let dafFadillies fill their cups with tcarcs. 

Bid amaranthus all his bcautic fhcd. 

Here alfo the njocll-attir* d nvoodbine appears as at prefcnt, altered 
from garijh columhiue ; and fad embr Adery^ an alteration of fad 
eJcocheoHy inftead of forronvA liverie, 

Ver. 155. Let our thoughts See. 

Vor. 154. Ay mce, whilft thee the floods and founding feas, 
Ver. 160. SIcep’ft by the fable of Corineus old. 

But Bellerns is a corredion. 

Ver. *.176. Liflening the unexpreflive nuptial fong, 

- - — ' ** IVeet flowers— 

Which now adorne her hearfe. The violet there 
** On her pale cbeeke doth the fad hvery wearc, 

** Which heaven’s compaflion gave her.” 

See alfo Wilher’s i6z2, p. 351. 

“ nty Mufe, as yet vnknowne, 

“ Sliould firll in fom'ive's huery be fliowne.*' 




L’ALLEGRO 

AND 

IL PENSEROSO. 




PRELIMINARY NOTES 


ON 


L’ALLEGRO AND IL PENSEROSO. 


It will be no detraftion from the powers of Milton's original 
genius and invention to remark, that he Teems to have borrowed 
the fubjert of V Allegro and II Penfirofoy together with fome par- 
ticular thoughts, cxprclTions, and rhymes, more efpecially the 
idea of a contrail between thefe two difpofitions, from a forgotten 
poem prefixed to the firft edition of Burton’s Anaiomie of Melan. 
choljy entitled “ The Author’s Abjlracl of Melancholy, or a 
Dialogue between Plcafure and Pain.” Here Pain is Melancholy. 
It was written, as I conjeaure, about the year 1600. I will 
make no apology for abHrading and citing as much of this jx)em, 
as will be fufficient to prove to a difeerning reader, how far it 
had taken pofleflion of Milton’s mind. The mcafure will apj>car 
to be the fame j and, that our author was at leall an attenti^c 
reader of Burton’s book, will be perhaps concluded from the 
traces of refemblance which I ftiall incidentally notice in palling 
through the V Allegro and II Penfetofo. 

** When I goc muling all alone, 

Thinking of diuerfe ihinges foreknown; 

When 1 build callles in the ayre, 

“ Voide of forrow, voide of fearc : 

Pleafing m\felfe -/irh phantafmes fwcet, 

“ Mcthinkcb the time runncs very fleet. 

“ All my joyes to this are folly, 

“ Nought fo fwcet as Melancholy 1 
When to myfelf I ad and fmile, 

“ With pleafing thoughts the time beguile. 

By a brookc fide, or wood fo greene, 

Vnheard, vnfought for, and vnfccne; 
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** A thoufan.i plcafurcs do mt' blent*, Sec, 

“ Mothinkos I hear, nu-thinkes I fee^ 

•* Sweet miifickc, woiuiri>u<; inelodie ; 

Townes, palaces, and cities fine, 

Rare beauties, gallant ladies (bine : 

Whatc’cf is loiiclv or diuine : 

“ All other joyes to this are ioliv. 

Nought fo fucet as Melaneholy ! 

“ Methinkes I heare, methinkes 1 fee, 

“ Ghodcs, goldins, tiendes : inv phantahe 

“ Prefents a ihoufaiul \ gly ihajx's. 

** nolcfull outcriev, fearetull lightcs, 

** Mv r.id and diftiull foule aflrightes : 

** All my grietes to this arc lolly 
Nouglitc lo danvadc as Melae.eholy ! 

As to (he \i*r\ <1. ibor.it*' stork to uhi^h ihefe viiior'ars \<‘rr< . 
atv' ro unfuitabh* iritrcHluclion, tlu' wrif'^r's saii' tt of lean i y, 
his qaotatio:-^ from Karce and uinou' !)o<'k''» In < jxdii.try rp.irl. 
lirg with rude u it and Ih uvleG Gega’xe, nnf ilht'oii. matn:, 
int. rmixtviro of ai.’reiablr (.»!<■> aiui illuns.itior <, .ea) jw’rli.i'' , 
a^>'.ea!l, r)je f'u '• iriti* ^ <>1 hi- fct'lit'g^ elo'lud In .ei ur*'-!-' 
men i]‘i.iintrer. of iMe, Imn e e>'*trd'.nted to rwn!. i jr, o e-- f. 
rr.txltrn re.i^!- r>, a \ .1 ; Mi rerwfto* . of’ amnf nv it a* d it turir 
tion. 
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Jjcoles, — betwixt wood and water, in a fairc meadow hy a riucr 
fide, to difport in feme pleafant plaine, to run vp a fteepe hill, 
or fit in a fliadic feat, mufl; needes be a deledabic recreation. — ■ 
To fee fome pageant or fight go by, as at coronations, weddings 
and fuch like foicmnitics ; to fee an ambafladour, or prince, met, 
rcceiued, entertained with Mafkes, Ihcwes, See. — The country 
has its recreations, may-games, fcafts, wakes, and merry meet- 
ings. — All feafons, almoft all places, haue their feuerall paftimci, 
fome in fummer, fome in winter, fome abroad, fome within. — 
The ordinary recreations which we haue in winter, and in mod 
folitary times bufy our mindes with, arccardes, tables, — muficke, 

, Maikes, vlegamcs, catches, purpofes, queftions *, merry talcs of 
' errant knights, kings, quecnes, louers, lordcs, ladies, dwarfes, 
theeues, fayries, See. — Dancing, (inging, malking, mumming, 
ftage-playes, howfocuer they bee hcauily cenfured by fome fcuerc 
Catos, yet if opportunely and foberly vfed, may iuftly be ap- 
proved. — To read, walke, and fee mappes and pictures, ftatucs, 
old coyncs of feuerall fortes, in a fayre galleric, artificial! workes, 
&c. Whofocuer he is therefore, that is overrunne with Suli- 
taiinefle, or carried away with a plcajing viclaficholj and vainc 
conceits,— I can preferibe him no better remedie than this of 
ftudy. He winds up his fyllem of fludious recreation, with a 


recoirfmendation of the fcicnccs of morality, aftronomy, botany, 
See. To fee a wclUcut hcrball, all hearbs, trees, flower^, 
plants, cxpicfied in their pro[)Cr colours to the life, See.** P. 

2. p. 224—234. edit. 1624. 

In Beaumont and Flctcher^s iXice Vahur or VaJJionate Madman^ 
there is a beautiful Song on Melancholy, fome of the fentiment^ 
'Of ^\hich, as Sympfon long.fince obferved, appear to ha\e been 
dilated and heightened in the II Penj\rofo. Milton has more fre- 
l^uently and openly copied the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
han of Shakfpeare. One is therefore furprifed, that, in his 
•anegyrick on the ftage, he did not mention the twin.bardb 
|hen he celebrates the learned fock of Jonfon, and the wood - 
|)tes wild of Shakfpeare. But he concealed his love. 

War TON. 

ammcM, fucli as .M.iwn calls •• Ouics, aad 
and wanton Wiles," .. 2?. 


VOL. V. 


F 
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I will a<L{ the Song from iV/iv Fclour, together with the re. 
!3caikj of an ingenious critick on its application to // Penfcr-^i/'j : 

I . 

Hence, all you vain delights, 

“ As fliort as are the nights 

Wherein you fj cnd your folly ; 

There’s nought in this life fwcet, 

If wjfe men were to fee’r, 

I)ur only iVlel.uK holy, 

“ O fwcetell Mehinclioly ! 


2 . 

Wehoine folded .irms, ai:d fixed c^ cs, 
“ A figh that, piercing, moriifics ; 

A look that’s fahen’d to the ground, 
“ A tongue chain’d up without a found. 


3 - 

Eountain-hcads, and pathlefs-grovcs, 

PI RTS which }\dc p.illion loves ; 

'* Moonligl'.t w’.tlkb, when all the fowds 
Are w.mnl)’ hous d, fave liats and owls ; 

A midniglu l)ell, a parting groan, 

'i !ie<e are the founds we feed upon : 

'1 hen llieich oin bone-^ in a hill gloomy valley, 

“ Nothing's fo daint) -fweet as lovely Melancholy.’* 

If would he, doubtlefs, in the opinion of all readers, going 
s'no f.ii to fly, that this .hong deferves as much notice as the 
iitell ; But n fo happens, that very little of the former 
c n^ icm i'n unnoticed, whenever the latter is praifed. Of this 
hong the ' oidliucition is, in the hrif place,^ to be admired. It 
divides into three parts. 1 he firfl part difplays the moral of 
ruelancliuly : the fecond, the perfon or figure; the third, the 
< uv,uinflanee, tlnit i-., fiieh things as cncreafc or flatter the dif- 
pohnon. Nor it furpriiing, that Milton Ihould be hruek with 
rh,e images and fcnliments it alFords, moft of which are fome- 
where inf rt<'d in the renUrofo, It will not, however, be found 
lo have contributed much to the conflruftion of Milton’s poem. 
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The f-jhic< 5 >s they fevcrally exhibit arc very difTerent : they are 
a] he oiile, a^ Ihou n under the fame difpoiition of mehiuLholy. 

is th.o meland'.oly of the fwain , of the mind, that 
!<!''• nature and man, but in the ^rovc and the cottage. 
Milton’^ i-. that (d' ilie Eholar and pliilufoyher : oi tlie intellcd, 
that Ii.i^ langed the mazes of f iuK'e, and tliat decides upon 
vanitx ai'd liappinedV, from large inteieourfe with man, and upon 
evrenfue knowledge and expeiK’nce. To lay, therefoie, that 
Milton was iiulebted to Beaumont’s Song for his Pcufcryo would 
be abluid. 1 hat it fupplied fome images to his poem will be 
readih allowed : and tliat it would bedillicult to find, throughout 
the amidfi all its vaiicty, any more llriking, than 

whit IkMuinent’s lecond llanza affords, may alfo be granted. 
Milton’s poem is among thofe happy works of genius, which 
h ave a reader no choice how his mind (hall be affeded.” Cnrfory 
on jrnc of the a/u unf Enrltf pnrtSy partkularly Milton, 
t ond. [primed, but not publilhcd, ] 17H9, p, 114, 

It h.e> bet n alto obferved, that the concluding lines of 77 v 
P fcnjtr' Sl\ph('rJ to his LovCf and Phe NympJPs reply to the 
Sh^phrl, 

If thofe delights thy mind may move, 

'i’hcn live with me, and be. my love,’* 

feem to have furninted Milton with the hint for the laft lines both 
of Ins Al’^yyo and Penjoef. TIic two poems, juft mentioned, 
had been ufuall) aftribed to Shakfpeare, till Dr. Percy proved 
-Marlowe to he the author rii The P.rjfonatc Hhepherd, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh of The NjmplPs Reply, See Reliqucs of Anc. 
Kng. Poetry, thud edit. \ol. i. p. 218, Sic. Marlowe’s beau- 
tiful poem appears to liav.- been admired by other poets, us well 
as by Mil^on : and to have been the parent of feveral elegant 
Juniaii'-... '11- firft w’nch oaurs, is a poem in AVW’j 
jAco, V.iutcnby Sir Wahei Rak'gh, under hi.s known 
lig: ature u( Ty'J?, and wim.li i. re-piintcd in The Mn/ts Library ^ 
it begin,, 

‘‘ Com", live with me, and be d:ar. 

And we will lovell all the year, 

In plains and groves, (See,’* 
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Another imitation may be found in Donne’s p. 190, 

entitled The Bait : 

Come, live with mee, and be my love. 

And wee will fome new plcafurcs prove 
Of golden lands, SccT* 

I meet, in Herrick’s IfrfperiJesy 1648, p. 223, with a third 
imitation, which, I believe, has not hitherto been noticed; 

To Thilliij to lanje aud live ^ivith him : 

Tdve, live with me, and thou flialt fee 
d'hc plcafurcs I’ll prepare lor thee ; 

What fwcets the country can afford 
‘‘ Shall bleflc thy bed, and blcffe thy board, &c.” 

But there is a poet unknown, I apprehend, to fame ; whofe early 
imit.ition both of The PaJJio7jate Shepherd y and The Reply y de- 
ferves notice. It may not feem foreign to the fubjcdl of this 
note, and I flatter myfclf I fhall oblige the lovers of ancient 
poetry, if I eydnbit fome of thefe forgotten flanzas ; of which 
the author is not even mentioned in any account of the poets 
tliat I have feen. The A/nor'jfc So7jgesy So 7 /tfSy a7/d Elegies of 
M. Alexander Craigr, Scoro-Biitaiiu'. fmpiiated at Loadoij hy 
ITilhain ll hiltiy \Loh." i 2mo. not paged. Ahxis xo Lejhia, 

Come, be my lone, and Hue -u 1 th mcc, ^C’c, 

For we llvill on the mc'untiilns go, 

“ In ih.idie embers to at 1 fro : 

“ In vallies low, and on the bray ; 

“ And with thy feet the flowrs ill. ill play* 

And 1 fn.ili make thee pleafant pofes 
Of d.ifies, giliillowo's, and lofes ; 

“ My nim'> fhall be a belt to thee y 
** ddiine, il ihou wilt, the like to me.— ' 

And when Apollo takes his reft. 

With weaiie horfes in the Weft ; 

Aial Cynthia begins to ihine, 

“ Ihv poet’s * tugur ftiall be thine. 

** Then fnalt thou fee my homlic fare, 

“ And what poorc riches 1 haue thare : 

lie means by tugur his cottage, from the Latin tugur^urr. 
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AnJ, if thofe things can mouc thy mind, 
** ComCj come, and be no more vnkiiul.** 


Lrjlia her anfwcr to Ah'\ /V. 

If all were thine that there, I fee, 

“ I'hou paynts to breed content to iiv'C ; 

“ U'hen thofe delights might moue my mind 
“ J'o > eeld, 

She promiles, ho'vever, to be Iiis foon or fine;** and conclude;^ 


The clirift.ill dreams (hall backward moue, 
“ Kre 1 forget thy faitlU'ul loue.’* 


After this a^o\val, A p to Lf'Jhia** is offered by 

t..e poet ; from which I will (elect fomc pleafing lines : 

Once m\3ro T pray thee, be my loue ; 

** Come, line with m*', and thou flialt prouc 
All pleafur('s c's-c. — 

Ihelouel) herald of the fpring, 

I'he PinloiTV'l, to tliec fliall fing,-~r 
And when Apollo’s coach .’gatte 
** Ciiuc'j Way \ nto Diana’s w.me, 
i hv I’oet, on his p> ping reed, 

1 h\ f.infu* w ith fw'ect fongs fliall feed. 

I hou (halt w'ant no content of mind, 

Sa\c wealth., which poets (Vldom find : 

If poiK'itie In.th power :o mouc. 

Conic, come fwec" heart, and be my louc.** 


M*. M .irton l.as cic.l, i,. ,1,,. firfl Nofo on feme 

•■'g.nc l.nas (ro.u Marlton’. /VW, to whici,, he 

.looks M.l.on „uh..bto,l. Of .hi. book it may not bo im- 
iro,..r to ,nld .. few uord.; particularly, as it foems to have 
Hui reac with attention iiy our immortal p^et. Mr. Warton 

hi I i that, in confc.,ucncc of an order 

Archlnfhop of Canterbury anti the Bifhop of 
Lonoon „ uas burnt, togothcr with In,asJ and 

publifhed a!fo by Marllon in tjog, under tho 

loTl; d - it^Aubf^Hw 

i •• tlrcfs in IhcSccur^.of Vdlume-, an alfumcd name, 

F 3 
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by which, fays Mr. Bowie, the editor of thefe poems in 1764, 
he was known to his contemporaries ; as appears from a pafiage 
in 'The Reiurn from P ar rfjfu s ^ A. i. S. ii. In the fame con- 
flagration, by the fame order, perifneJ, as I find in the curious 
and intcrciling IsxtrafMs taken from the Entries belonging to the 
Stationers’ Company by Ilaac Reed I'ifp, Hall’s Siihrcsy 
Snnrlingc Satires^ Davies's Epigrams^ d:e.” and a furtlier order 
added, “ d hat no Saf vm or Kp/grams be printed hereafter.” 

1 take this opportunity of obferving, that there is, in the 
Church Idbrary of Canterbury, a colleHion of poems in MS, 
numbered D. 10, entitled F.pigrammnjaiiron : 'The ttmts ^Lvhijilcy 
r,rf A dnutue of Jc^Vi n Satires ; ^vheremito are auiu'xcd draers 

other poemsy &c.” Probably thefe Satires were never publiflied, 
in conlequence of tlic order above mentioned ; but, that they 
were, intended for, if not committed to, the prefs, is evident 
from an addrefs Ad leSiorem, Reader, if thou expe( 5 I to find 
in this booke eitlier affectation of poetical Itilc, or roughneffe of 
unhewen invention. Sec.’* And, to the Saiiresy arc added 

i.erfainr Poc.uSy coi/ipi i/iug things oiaturally rnorally and theoln.. 
gicalL Written by R. C. gent.” Where, in another addrefs, 
tlic author tells the reader, his prefent kinde acceptation of 
this wilbe a great animation to his fubfcqncnt endevors.” I 
fhould obferve, that, in the MS, the initials of the author’s 
name a/c expunged in the firfl title. 'The author writes in a 
vciy fpirited and poetical manner ; and imitates Marfton both in 
fentiincnt and ful)jc(n : ife openly alludes indeed to Marllon’s 
Sc'juige: Ihus, in the Introdiiclion , 

I from y® Rlmmnufian godiefTo am I font, 

“ On Anne to’ ijiflic't d<.fc r\ed punilb.ment : 

All-feeing Sunne, lend me thy fearching eye, 

“ iliat J may fnde and jeourge imputu 

Again, in one of the Ceriame fjcmiy In Adulantes .\ulIcos ; 

Bafe fy cophants, crumb-catt lung parafites ! — 

“ O how my Mufe, annde with Rha.nnulia’s whip, 

Defires to fourge y. hell-bred ‘Jiilanie * 

Marflon’s Siafir,s were attacked in a poem, entitled The 
Whij’pireg of the Satyie, Imprinted at London for John FlaHvet, 
}6oi.” I 2.^° The addrels to the reader is fabCribcd W. J, 
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Of tliL book, not generally known, the following lines are a 
fyeciirAii : 

“ 'iluis have I elonie with him, .iHvI kept my liokl ; 

Now will I trip him in his owsw fi>ulc play ; 

** He U':/ta,r/^ s in > ong anti old. 

As 1)()\ t's Ko'irge tops, Nc. — 

lait haike, 1 lieare the C\nitke Safvre orio, 

** A rniiUy It rttr/y a f )r ti yri'in, 

** \\ hy ; uas tlurt* not a in in to feme his eye ? 

No ; all weie turn’d to liealK that headlong ran." 

lo return to f/AIlr^io and Pi vh r jq : '1 he date of tliefe porin'? 
liis not Iks n albertaintd. Hut Mr. I lavley li ns obfei vi d, It 
f eius prol\il)k\ tliat tliefe two luiehanting pitlures of rural life, 
.'.n 1 ot till diverfiiii'd delights aridng tioin a contemplative mind, 
?vere ton'jv/dd at Horton;" to which place Milton went to re. 
fde uitli liiL litlnn* in i6p, inj where he continued at lead fivii 
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H ence, loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackeft Midnight born. 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 

’Mongll horrid flrapes, and flirieks, and fights 
unholy ! 

Thefe arc Airs, that take the prlfon’d foul, and lap it in 
T.Urnim.” Hurd. 

\\r. I. /A 'HCCy il Mchmcholjy 

Of Cirhtrus nf:J hhiclejl Midnight Erebus, 

pot Ccrbcru<;, was the legitimaie hufband of Night, Milton was 
too iinivcrfal a Eliolar to bo unacquainted with this mythology. 
In his Eroiulions, or declamatory Preambles to philofophical 
quedions (lifculTod in the fcliools at Cambridge, he fays, ‘‘ C\xtc- 
rum nee doAuit qui ^Ethera et Diem itidem Erebo Noi^Icm pcpc- 
rill'e tradunt.’" ErifcMfnksy vol. ii. 585. Again, in the Latin 
Cdc on the Death of Felton bifhop of Ely, v. 31. 

Non eO, ut arbitraris clufus mifer, 

“ IVIors atra NocHis filia, 

“ Eftb^zc pat re creta 

Again, In Ojuntum Non. rmbris y 6q. 

“ Nox fenis nmplexus E 7 rbi taciturna petivit.*' 

But as Melancholy is here the creature of Milton’s imagination, 
he had a right to give her what parentage he plcafcd, and to 
marry Night, the natural mother of Melancholy, to any ideal 
hulband that uould belt ferve to heighten the allegory. See 
Ohjerzat. on Spcnfcr’s Faer, Qu, i. 75. 

I have formerly remarked, that in this exordium Milton had 
an eye on fome elegant lies of Marfton, Scoarge of Villanie, B, iii. 
S* 10, edit. 1598. 
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Find out fome uncouth cell, ^ 

Where brooding Darknefs fpreads his jealous 
wings, 

And the night-raven fings ; 

There under ebon fliades, and low-brow ’d rocks. 
As ragged as thy locks. 

In dark Cimmerian defart ever dwell. lo 

Slccj'c, grim Reproof! My iociind Mufe doth fmg 
In other keyes to nimbler fingering ; 

J^iiU-fprighted Melancholy y leaue my biainc. 

To hell, Ci.nTnertnn Night. In liuely vaiue 
1 flriue to paint : then hence all darke intent, 

And fullen frowncs. Come, fporting Merriment, 
Checke-dimpling Laughter, crowne my uerie foulc 
With jouifancc.’* Warton. 

Ver. 5. Find out fame uncouth cell,] Such is tlie magician's 
relidcr.ee in The / ahant WelJJomany 1615, A. iv'’. S, vi. 

thus farre hauc my weary Heps — — 

SearchT out the ‘vneonth cell of thy abode. 

See pdfo my notes on Comus, v. 613, v. 637. 

6. jealous\ Alluding to the n^natch 

V, hlch fowl keep when they arc fitting. Warcurion. 

\ er. 9. yls In Tiiu^ An dr on, A. ii. S, iv. The 

racr.y\/ entrails of this pit.’' Tagged is not uncommon in our 
old writers, applied to tuck. War ion. 

So, in the Tragedy oj Ljcraie, Shakfpearc’s Works, 4th edit, 
1685, p. 2S8. 

A country full of hills and ragged rocks,'* 

And the phrafe is ;dfo in our tranflation of the Bible, Jfaiah 
ii. 19, “ 'i'hc tops of the ycigged rocks,** 

Ver. IC. In dark Cimmerian dr fart enjer d^andl,^ It fhould 
be remembered, tliat Cimmi.rice tenehrfs were anciently pro\ erbial. 
But Cimmerian darknefs and defolation were a common allufion 
in the poeirv that was now written and (ludicd. In I'letcher's 
FalJeOfu'i A. V. S. iv. p. 165. edit. Thcob. i75i» 
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B’lt comf', tlioii CocUci's fair and free, 

In Heaven ydepM Euphrofvne, 

( \‘;v M ita’k.' .Xtnhirirn, m.trnal to 
“ C . , ,’.v, a.irkjiclj 

III pfc-l’s 7 </.'/• r /'//•. xU.vA f, \.'r 

“ n.iik'Uv'iri' nioic th.in C.j//';,’/ j;.//;)’ 

AihI ill hi^ /';;»/’< Ci>inty .i t'lini’u rt.in lU'f.jrt ilcfciiljL'ii. 

“ I vMirlt v! .im to .1 warto wiiaernon'o, 

“ I'.K' w iklcrncrK* anioty* ('.vrnnrni 

\\ hcra onJlLA jvrinoi itvl hideous hcMuincilV, 

“ round a’oout me h .>pt in darkfome ^huhs.*' 

Kut nur author mi;;hr peihaps hive had an immediate allufion to 
the c.ive oi llecji in (J\ id, Mit. xi. 592* 

K(l prope ('.ifhnvi'iOi longo fiKlunca rcccfl'u, 

MoiiS ta^ us, 

Or fiom Homer, u {tom Ovid copies, ()d\[f. xi. 14. And, in 
(h ids //vr.v/A te//, there is p<*rpetual darkiu'fs j and, Sleep le- 
pofes on an ch .n couch, hero turned to (h'm lhades. Dreams 
inbahit 0 \idS save, Somnia vana,” who in L' AHegro are of 
tile fickle tiain of Morplums, or Sleep. Sec alfo Statius, 'I'hch, 
X. 84. yXnd Ch.ukor, /f. Vamfy v. 70, p. 45H, Urr. And to 
all or mod of thefe authors Sylveflcr has been indebted in his 
prolix defeription of the cave of Sleep. Du Barf, p, 316. edit. 
tol. 1621. And in that defeription we trace Milton, both here, 
and in the opening of II Paijerofoy where fee the Note at v. 3. 

Mr. Ruv.’Ie remarks, that tliis line of tlie text bears a near rc- 
femblance to .ii*pair.ige in Sydney's Arcadia y B. iii. p. 407. edit, 
1725. Dut Cww.vr. ;/./// be my only habitation." See 
Note, at Q^uiut, Nonjcmbr^ v, 60. 

The execration in the text is a tranllation of a paffage in one 
of his own acadcmick P colufijnsy “ Dignus cjui Cnnmetiis oc- 
clufus tenebris hngajn ct perofam vitam tranfigat." Pr, }K 
vol. ii. 587. Warton. 

Vcr. 17 . But ceme, thou Goddefs fair and freef\ Compare 

Dra) ton. Eel, iv, vol, iv. p. 1401* 
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And by Men, heart-eafing Mirth ; 

Whom lovely Venus, at a birth. 

With two lifter Graces more, J5 

To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore : 

Or whether (as fome fager ling) 

The frolick wind, that breathes the Ipring, 

A daughter clepcd Dowfabell, 

A maiden freej^ 

In the metrical romances, thefe two words, thus paired together, 
are a common epithet for a lady. As in E^Iamour, Bl. Let, 
Pr. by J. Alldc, 4to. Signat. iii. 

“ The cries daughter fair atid freed* 

Wc have /)ae, alone, ibid. 

Grill abell, your daughter freed* 

Another application may illullratc its meaning, ibid. 

“ He w’as curtys and 

Jonfon makes his beautiful countefs of Bedford to be ^\fair and 
fr.r^ and wife.” Eh^ram* Kxvi. Warton. 

Sec alfo Chaucer, Kntghtes Taley v. 2388, cd. Tyrwhitt. 

Of fay re yong Venus, frefli and freed* 

Whence Sylvedcr, Du Bart, 1621, p. 8i, 

Fair dainty VennSy whofe free vcrtucs mildc &c,’* 

"rhe term free is equal to our phrafe of genteely of free or eafy 
carriage. See Notes to Anc. Scot. Poems, ii. 424. 

Ver. 1 4. tivQ jijier Graces] Meat and Driuhy the two 

fillers of Mirth, Warburton, 

Ver. 17- forne fager fng] Bccaufc thofc w'ho give 

to Mirth fiich grols companions as Eating and Dnnkmgj are the 
lefs mythologifls. Warburton. 

Milton certainly wrote fagery as in editions 1645, 1673. Ton- 
fon has alfo fagery in his carlicft editions. 8 ages is in Tickell’^ 
edition, 1720. And thence copied by Fenton. Milton is the 
mythoiogift in both thefe genealogies. Warton. 
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Zcpliyr, with Aurora playing, 

As he met licr OEice a-Maying ; 

There on beds of violets bjuc. 

And frelh-blown rofes wafliM in dew, 

Fiird her with thee a daugliter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 

\ cr. 19. '/.epJ'yr n.vilh Autora pLiyiti^^ 

As he met her once ;] The rhyme.', and 

im.ai^ery are from Jonfon, in the M.ilke at Sir William Coin- 
uallris’i Houfe at liighgatc, 1604. UAks^ edit. fol. 1616. 
\\ 8Sr. 

See, wlio is here come n-'M, tying F 
Why left we oiF our phying.'* 

'i his fong is fung by Ze'phjrus and Anron?, Milton’.s two para- 
incurs, and Flora. Jonfon’s interlude is called A Private 
1 .ntertainment o( the King and Q[ueene on May. day in the 
AMoriing/’ Warton. 

V er. 22. And JieJh-hJo^jjn softs nvajh*U in d<''iVy'\ So Shalc- 
fpeare, as Mr. Bowlc obferves, Tam, Shr, A. ii. S. i. 

<< looks as clear 

“ As morning ro/a newly 'ivaJ/Ad 'lA/h 

War TON, 

And in The Taming of a Shreiv (but not Shakfpearc’s) 1607, 

As glorious as the morning <wnjhi avilh denvA' 

Ver. 23. dt// d her Sec.] Mr. Bowie is of opinion, that tliis 
pafTage i. formed from GozverA Song in the Play of PesicLs Prince 
Tyre. A. i. S. i. Sec Malone^ Suppl, Sh. ii. 7. 

** 1 his king unto him took a phear, 

“ ^Vho died and left a female heir 
So huckjotney blithe y and full of face, 

As heav’n had lent her all Ids grace.’* Warton. 

But V. 2+ feems to rcfemble a line in Randolph’s Aufl.tpm, 
firft printed in 1635. Seep. 3,0, edit. 1662. 

A bowl of wine is wonderous boon cheer, 
fo make one blithe^ buxomc, and debonctr,** 
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Ilafte thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jeft, and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 

Vor, 25. llnjfe thee y Nymph ^ &c*] Mr. Bowie thinks that 
this palTage is copied from Buchanan, Opp, edit. 1687. p. 337. 

«« Vos adeftc, rurfus, 

Rifus, Blanditiio, Procaeitates, 

Lufus, Kcquitia', Facetiicqiie, 

“ Joci, DeliciTt|ue, ct lilcccbra?, 

Peek, and after him Dodor Newton, have produced as plauhble 
a parallel from Statius’s December, War ion. 

Vcr. 27. Cr.inks, and ^ivafiton }f^desy~\ A (luip is 

a fatiriuil joke, a finart n parlcc. Jonfon's Cynthia* s Reojels, 
A. ii. S. iv. “ Phil, ] f<^w liked you iny to Hedon about 

the garter : was’t not xeitiie ?” And Falftaff ftys, What in 
fliy (Jjnps and thy (hnd.Iiln s i'** ImiH P. Hen. IV. A. i. S. ii. 
And in l\vo CteniL I'ernii, A. iv. S. ii. Again, our author, 
Apol. Sme^tymn, With guips and fnappang adagics to vapour 
them out.” Prof, -IForJcy vol. i. 105. 

\\y Cranlsy a word yet unexpkiined, I think we are here to 
tindcrlland rr d's-purpofesy or fomc other fimilar conceit of con- 
veifation, fiirpriling the conq^any by its Intiieacy, or embarrafiing 
by its dihieulty. Such weie the feihvities of our hmplc anccllors ! 
Cranlsy literally taken, in Cj)iJ<u.us, fignify the duds of the 
hum in body, A. i. S. i. ‘‘ through the Crankt and offices of 
man.” In SjKmfet, the fudden or frequent involutions of the 
planets, Ptur, (Pi, vii. vli. 52, “ So many turning crankes have 

they, fo many crookc.'*.” 

Our auth.or !i is cranhy which hi-> context explains, Pr, IF, i, 
165’. To ihew us the ways of tlie Lord^ ftraight and faithful 
as they are, not full ot crania and contradidions.” Warujn. 

I will cite this fubdantive from the ancient Pranjlation of the 
Ffalmsi attributed to Archbifliop Parker, p. 145. 

To God aye offer thankes, 

** And pay to God, of lyfe thy vow, 

“ And feeke none other crankaP* 
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Kovls, and Becks, and wreathed Smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe’s check. 

And love to live in dimple fleck ; 30 

Upon that wrinkled Care derides. 

And Laughter holding both his Ikies. 

('rr.^’k tho ndjc\Jti\c was in ufe, among the country-people, for 
/v//v, !(Sy fpintfuly when Milton wiotc his early Poems. 

^^“e MiiiOuni’s G'.v/./e r, tbiy. So, in Drayton's Du^v^ 
l'<rh,'!f printeil in the firil vol. of Dr. lVt\\ 's Ri/r^uts r.f Aniunt 
yCz.'Oj ol a lliepln-rd ; 

“ I.i!;e tlianteOere he cronej crnKckc, 

And pip’d full merrilie." 

\ cr. 28, Noiisy oful and ivrfathfd S'ndt'^f 

Such as hanj^ on Ihbt's (heck. 

And R'-jt to live in dtmjde Jlct k ;] 'I hc firfl of tlufe 
lines, is ftoma llan/.a in Burton’s Anatomic oj Mihtncholj, p. 449, 
edit. 162S. 

“ ^Vith hecks, and nods, he firft beganne 
“ I o try the werAhes minde ; 

“ \Mth and nods, and / z/z/A j againe, 

An anfvver did lu* finde." 

1 Ik’ rcmaiiuler \sms proljably ech()c<l from Richard Rrathwaytc’» 

hhcphiiitd S lahs, J.OJaI. l 6 zi» p. 201 . 

<4 ^ dimpled thin 

** M.aIc for l.ove to lodge him in.'* 

Compare a Sonnet in Drummond’s Poems, edit. i6i6. 410. P. i. 
Signat. D. 

\\ ho gn/.eth on the dimple of tliat chin, 

And findes not Venus’ fon entrenched therein ?’* 

Warton. 

Milton feeras to have had a line of Gafeoigne here in mind, 

P ^ ems , 1 5 87, p. 67. 

I hat dimpled chin vzhercin delight did dnuelld* 

Ver. 32. Ph. Fletcher's Mirth is fo attended, Purt, IJl, Cant. 

IV* p. I 3. edit, 1633. 
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Come, atid trip it, as you go. 

On the light fantaftick toe ; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee jf 

The mountain-nymph, fweet Liberty ; 

Here fportful laughter dwells, here ever (itting, 

Defiei all lumpifh griefs, and nvrinkled care ; 

^‘4A.nd twentie merrie Matesy A7/r/^-caufes fitting. 

And /miles, which Laughter'^ fonnes, yet infants arc/^ 
Smiles are ojjreathed, becaufe in a fmile the features are nureathed, 
or curled, twifted, &c. Warton* 

Ver. 33. Come, and trip it, as you go. 

On the light fantajiick toe ;] An imitation of Shak- 
fj^ar, Tempe/y A. iv. S. ii. Ariel to the Spirits: 

Come, and go. 

Each one tripping on his toe,^* Newton, 

There is an old ballad with thefc lines. 

Trip and ^<7 
“ On my toe, 

In Love* 5 Labour Lojl, is part of another, or the fame, Trip 
and go, my fweet/* A. iv. S. ii. So alfo in Nallie's Summer* s 
Loft Will and Tejiament, 1 600. 

Trip and^<?, heave and hoe. 

Up and down, to and fro.’* Warton. 

Vcr. 34. On the light fantaftick toe ;] , So, in Comus, v. 144, 
In a light fantajiick round.’* 

Drayton, in his Nimphidia, had before written 
My pretty, light, fantajiick mayde.** 

Ver. 36. The mountain-nymph, ffweet Liberty Dr. Newton 
fuppofes, that Liberty is here called the mountain-nymph, bc- 
caiife the people in mountainous countries have generally preferved 
their liberties longeft, as the Britons formerly in Wales, and 
the inhabitants in the mountains in Switzerland at this day.*' 
Milton’s head was not fo political on this occafion. Warmed 
with the poetry of the Greeks, I rather believe that he thought 
of the Oreads of the Grecian mythology, whofc wild haunts 
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And, if I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

In unreproved plcafurcs free ; 40 

To hear the lark begin his flight. 

And finging ftartlc the dull night, 

among the roraantick mountains of Pifa arc fo bcaiitfuffy dc- 
feribed in Homer’s Hymn to Pan. The allufion is general, to in- 
acceflible and uncultivated fccncs of nature, fuch as mountainous 
fuuations afford, and which were beft adapted to the free and 
uninterrupted range of the Nymph Liberty. He compares Eve 
to an Oread, certainly without any reference to Wales or the 
Swifs Cantons, in Paradjje Lofi^ B. i. 387. Sec alfo EL v. 127. 

“ Afque aliquam cupidus praedatur Orcada Faunus.” 

W/VRTON. 

V^cr. 40. In unreproved pleafuret free ;] That is, hlamehfi, 
not fuhje< 5 \ to reproof. See Par. Lofty B. iv. 492, [and 
the note there.] And Sandys has unreproved kifles.” Solom. 
Song. Cant, viii. And Drayton, ** I may fafely play and unre-. 
proved,'* Eel. iii. vol. iv. p. 1393. Warton. 

Rut it (liould be obferved that Milton’s complete cxprcflion, 
“ unreproved pleafureiy is from Sannazarius, De Part. Virg. 
lib. iii. 

fcquitur mox inculpata Foluptasd* 

Vex. 41. To hear the lark begin his flighty 

And ftngtng ftartle the dull night y'\ Scc an elegant 
little fong in Alexander and Campafpcy prefented before 

queen Elizabeth, A. v. S. i. 

The larkc fo flirill and clearc, 

** How at heavens gate flic claps her wings, 

The morne not waking till (he fings.” 

Sec alfo Drayton, Poljolb. S. iii. vol. ii. p. 707. of the lark* 

— on her trembling wing 

In climbing up to heaven her high.pitcht hymn to fing 
Unto the fpringing day.*’ 

VOL, V. G 
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From his watch-tower in the fkies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rife 

Then to come, in Ipite of forrow, 45 

And at my window bid good morrow, 

And foe Par, Reg, B. ii. 289. Compare Dodor Newton’s Note 
on Par, Lojfy B. V. 198. 1 here is a peculiar propriety in ftarile : 

the Lark’s is a fudden flirill burft of fong. — Both in L* Allegro 
‘JivA ll^enferofoy there feem to be two parts: the one a day- 
piece, and the other a night-piece. Here, or with three or four 
of the preceding lines, our author begins to fpend the Day with 
Mirth, War TON. 

Vcr. 42. Jlarile the dull night,] So in K, Hen, 

A. iv. Chorus. 

Piercing the flight's dull ear.” Ste evens. 

Vcr. 43, From his njoatch -toaver in the JhieSy^ So in our author's 
Reformation y See, Of God. From his high avatch-toiver in the 
Heavens," Pr. W. i. 22. Warton. 

Ver. 46. And at my fwindovo bid good morrow,] Sylveftcr’s 
Du Bartasy in the Cave of Sleep, p. 313. edit. 1621, 

“ Ccafe, fweet chanteclecre, 

“ To bid good morrovod* 

Again, ibid. p. 70. 

‘‘ But cheerful birds chirping him fweet good morrovoesd' 

Warton, 

1 he corrcTponding verfe in Du Bart, may be added ; 

“ With Nature’s Mufick do beguile his for roves," 

Hic rhymes fono^v and morro^v are frequent in Chaucer : See the 
Rom, of the Rofe, v. 2847, 4^7 Du Barfas 

again, p. 1212. And compare the Shepherd's Song in Hey wood’s 
“ P leaf in t Dialogues Sec," 1637 . 

“ Our mufick from the birdes we borrow, 

“ They bidding us, we them, good morrovod* 

Niccols, with much elegance, introduces, in his Cuckovcy 1607, 
p. 24, “ Zephirus on gentle wings 

Breathing good morrovees to the faire Aurora,” 
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Through the fweet-briar, or the vine. 

Or the twifted eglantine : 

While the cock, with lively din, 

Scatters the rear of Darknefs thin. 50 

Ver, 47, 48. Sweet-briar and Eglantine arc the Time plant. 
By the t^ivijied Eglantine he therefore means the Honcyfuckle. 
All three are plants often growing againft the fide or walls of a 
houfe. Warton. 

Ver. 49. While the cocky fivith li<ve(y dUty 

Scatiets the rear of Uarkfie/s thin»~\ Darkncfs is a 
perfon above, v. 6. And in Par. Lofty B. iii. 712. 

“ 'I'ill at his fccond bidding Dat'kaefs lied/* 

And in Sponfor, F. i. vii. 23, 

“ Where DarkueJJe he in deepeft dongcon drove/* 

And in Manilius, i. 126. 

Mundumqne enixa nltentom, 

** hugit in infernas Cahgo pulfa tenebras/* 

But, if we take in the context, he feems to have here j>erroniricd 
Darknefs from Romeo and Juliet. A. ii. S. iii. 

The grey-eyed Morn fmilcs on the frowning night. 
Checkering the callern clouds with llrcaks of light ; 

And flecked Darhtefi like a drunkard icels, 

From forth day's path-way/* 

bor here too we have by implication Milton's “ dappled dawn,” 
V. 44. But more cxprcfsly, in Much Ado about Noihingy A. v. 
S. iii. 

** And look, the gentle day 

Dapplei the droufy call with fpots of gray/* 

So alfo Drummond, Sonnets^ edit. i6i6, 

** Sith, winter gone, the funne in dapled Ikle 
“ Now fmUes on mcadowes, mountaines, lulls, and plaines.’* 

Warton. 
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And to the ftack, or the barn-door. 

Stoutly ftruts his dames before ; ♦ 

Oft liftening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly roufe the flumbering morn, 

From the fide of fome hoar hill, 55 

Through the high wood echoing Ihrill : 

Some time walking, not unfcen. 

By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 

Vcr. 5'2. Stoutly ^/s dames 5 ^/ore Milton here ap- 
plies to the cock much the fame motion as Sylvcftcr docs to the 
peacock, Dsi Bart, 1621, p. 76, which he deferibes. 

To woo his miftrefs, ftroivtiag ftately by her.** 

Again, p* 109* 

Proud, portly -flroutingy flalking, Jlately^gX2iVQ, 

** Wheeling his ftarry trayn.*' 

Vcr. 54. roufe the Jlumbering mornf\ The fame cx- 

prciTion, as Mr. Bowie obferves, occurs with the fame rhymes, 
in an elegant triplet of an obfeure poet, John Habington, Cajlara^ 
edit. 1640, p. 8. 

The Nymphes with quivers fliall adorne 
‘‘ Their adive Tides, and roufe the ?nor?te 

With the Ihrill muficke of the home.*' Wartoi^# 

But Milton was here indebted to Guarini, Pajior Fido^ where 
the Jlumbermg mor^i is roufedy A. i. S. i. 

Ite voi dunque, 

E non fol prccorretc, 

Ma provocate ancora 

Col rauco fuon la fonnachiofa Aurora/^ 

Ver. 57. not nnfeenf\ In the Penferofoy he 

walks unfeeny v. 6^. Happy men love witnefles of their joy ; 
the fplenetick love folitude. Hurd. 
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Right againft the eaftcrn gate 

Where the great fun begins his Rate, 6o 

Rob’d in flames, and amber light, 

The clouds in thoufand liveries dight ; 

Ver. 59. Ri^ht agttinjl tht eaftern gate 

H 'here the great fun begins his ftate^ Gray has 

adopted the firft of thefe lines in his Defcent of Odin* See alfo 
Againji the eafiern gate of Paradife.*^ Rar* Lnfly B. iv, ^42. 
Here is an allufion to a fplendid or royal procelfion. Wc have 
the caftern gate again, in the Latin poem In Quintum Ny^vemhtiSf 
V. 133. 

** Jam rofea Eoas pandens Tithonia portas** 

And in Drayton, Polyolb* S. xiii. vol. iii. p. 913. 

Then from her bmrnilht gate the goodly glittering Rajl 
** Gilds every lofty top/* 

Shakfpeare has alfo the Eadern Gate, which is moft poetically 
opened, Midf N* Dr* A. iii, S. ix. 

Even till the eajiem gatey all fiery red, 

Opening on Neptune with fair blcfTed beams, 

Turns into yellow gold his falt-grecn ftreams.*' 

Compare alfo Browne, Brit* Paji, B. i. S. v. p. 87. edit. 1616. 

But when the Morne doth lookc 

Out of the eajlern.gates*** 

TalTo is flill more brilliant, Gier, Lib* c, xiv. ft. 3, 

Non lunge a 1 * auree porte, ond* efee il foie. 

“ E criftallina porta in orientc, &c,** Warton. 

\ er. 62, The clouds in thoufand liveries dight Literally 
from a very puerile poetical defeription of the Morning in one of 
his academick Prolufions, « Ipfa quoque tellus, in adventum folis, 
cultiori fc induit veftitu, nubefque juxta variis chlamydatcc colo. 
rihusy pompa folenni, longoque ordine, videntur ancillari furgenti 
Deo." Profe IVorksy vol. ii. 586. And juft before, wc have 
The cock with lively din, &c.’* — « At primus omnium ad« 
ventantem folcra triumphat infomnis gallnsd* 

^ 3 
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While the plowman, near at hand, 

Whiftles o’er the furrow’d land, 

And the milkmaid lingcth blithe, 65 

And the mower whets his lithe. 

And every Ihepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

An ingenious critick obferves, that this morning landfchapc of 
V Allegro has fcrved as a rcpofitory of imagery for all fuccceding 
poets on the fame fubjeft. But much the fame circumftances, 
among others, are alfemblcd by a poet who wrote above thirty 
years before, the author of BritatmuAs Pnjlorahf B. iv. S. iv, 
p. 75. edit. i6i6. 1 give the palfagc at large. 

By this had chanticlere the villagc-clocke, 

** Bidden the good wife for her maides to knockc ; 

And the fwart plowman for his breakfaft (laid, 

That he might till thofc lands were fallow laid ; 

‘‘ The hills and vallics here and there refound 
With the rc-ccchocs of the deepe-mouth’d hound : 

** Each fheapherd’s daughter with her cleanly peak*. 

Was come afield to milke the mornings meale ; 

** And ere the funne had clymb'd the eaflernc hils, 

“ To guild the muttiing bournes and petty rills j 
“ Before the labTing bee had left the hiuc. 

And nimble fifhes, which in riuers diue. 

Began to leape, and catch the drowned (lie, 

“ I rofc from reft.” Wahton. 

Ver. 67, And tx'cry jhepherd tells his tale 

Under the hanvthorn in the dnleA\ An image pcr«, 
haps conveyed by Shakfpeare, Third P, K, Hen, FI, A, ii. S. v. 
Gives nor the ha^vthorn hnjh a fweeter fliade 
To jfhepherds looking on their filly fheep, 

It was fuggefled to me by the late ingenious Mr. Headley, that 
the word talc does not here imply (lories told by (hepherds, bii^ 
that it is a technical term for nttmhering fheep, which is dill ufed 
Yorkfliirc and the diftant counties. This interpretation I an^ 
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Strai<>ht mine eye hath caught new plcafiircs, 
Whilrt the landikip round it mealures ; ~o 

inclined to adopt; which I will therefore endeavour to illuilr.itc. 
and int'orce. T.//< atui Zr//, in this fenfc, were not unfamiliar in 
wr ptx-try, in and about Milton’s time. For inlhncc, Dryden’s 
Virgil, iii. 53. 

“ And once Ihc takes the We of all my /ar/ihs.** 

And in W, Browne’s v, edit. 1614. l2mo« 

He is dcfcrilnng the dawn of day. 

“ When the (hepheards from the fold 

** All their bleating charges /W; 

And, full careful, feareh’d if one 
Of all the flock was hurt, or gone, 

But let us analyfe the context. /I he }X)et is deferihing a very 
early |K’riotl of the morning ; and this he deferibes, by feletHing 
and alfembling fuch piOurcfquc objeds as accompany that period, 
and, fuch as were familiar to an early rifer. He is waked by 
the lark, and goes into the fields. The fun is juft emerging, and 
the v.louds arc ftill hovering over the mount.iins. 'I'hc cocks arc 
crowing, and with their lively notes flatter the lingirinj^ remaini 
of da^l)ufs. Human lalmurs and employments are renewed, with 
the dawn of the day. 'I'he hunter (formerly much earlier at his 
fport than at prefent) is beating the covert, and the Jlumherh g 
viorn is r^jujed with the ehcarful echo of hounds and horns, 'i’hc 
mower is whetting his fey the to begin his work, 'J he milk. maid, 
vvhofe bulinefs is of courfe at day -break, comes abroad flnging, 
'i'he Shepherd njK’ns his fold, and takes the tale of his ftieep, to 
fee if any were loft in the night, as in the palTagc juft quoted 
from Browne. Now', for Ihcphcrds to tell talesy or to ftngt is a 
circumftancc, trite, common, and general, and belonging only 
to ideal Ihepherds : nor do I know, that fueh Oicpherds tell taleSf 
in the morning than at any other part of the day. 
A ftiepherd taking the tale of his Ihecp which are juft unfolded, 
is a new image, correspondent and appropriated, beautifully de- 
feriptive of a period of time, is founded in fafi, and is more 
plcafmg as more natural. Warton. 

V cr. 69. Straight mine eye hath caught nenjj pleafureif^ 'I'he re 
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Ruflct lawns, and fallows gray. 

Where the nibbling flocks do ftray. 

Mountains, on whofe barren breaft. 

The labouring clouds do often reft ; 

Meadows trim with dailies pide, 75 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide : 

is, in my opinion, great beauty in this abrupt and rapturous ftart 
of the poet’s imagination, as it is extremely well adapted to the 
fubjed, and carries a very pretty allufion to thofe fudden gleams 
of vernal delight, which break in upon the mind at the fight of 
a fine profped. Thyer. 

Ver. 72. Where the nibbling flocks dq firay,] Shakfpeare 
in the Tempeji^ A, iv, S, i. 

The turfy mountains where live nihhling Jheepd* 

Dodlor Newton remarks, that Jiray is not here in the fenfe of 
twnndtr^ But why (hould we wilh to take away from the freedom 
and variety of Milton’s landfchape ? The learned commentator 
produces in proof, Virgil’s ‘‘ IIU meos errarc hooves d* Eel. i. 9, 
But there, I apprehend, the more the (beep arc fuppofed to <wnndcY 
at large, the more is the fticpherd’s happinefs implied, who had 
recovered his old extent of country. Warton. 

Ver. 75. Meadofws trim <with daijtes pide,^ I need not men- 
tion Shakfpeare’s daifies pied^ In Sidney’s Aftrophel and Stella, 
we have Enamiling with floures,” ft. 3. Doctor Newton 
has improperly printed pied for pide^ Both the two firft editions 
have pide, and Tonfon’s, 1705. So have even Tickell and Fen- 
ton. This was fo hackneyed an epithet among the paftoral writers 
for flowers, that Shakfpeare has formed from it the fubftantive 
pitdne/s, Perdita and Polixenes, in the Winter’s Tale, arc con- 
verfing about flowers, A. iv, S. iii, She fays, 

There is an art, which in their piednefs (hares 

With great creating nature.” 

That is, There is an art, which can produce flowers, with a% 
great a variety of colours as nature lierfelf,” Warton, 
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Towers and battlements it fees 
Bofom’d high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps fome Beauty lies. 

The Cynofure of neighbouring eyes. 8o 

Ver. 77. To'tvfrs and hattUments it fees 

Bo/om^d in tufted treeSy^ This WftS the great 
manfion-houfe in Milton^s early days, before the old-fafliioned 
architodure had given way to modern arts and improvements. 
Turrets and battlements were confpicuous marks of the numerous 
r^ew buildings of the reign of king Henry the eighth, and of 
fome rather more ancient, many of which yet remained in their 
original ft ate, unchanged and undccaycd : nor was that ftyle, in 
part at leaft, quite omitted in Inigo Jones's firft manner. Browne, 
in Btuannta*s Fajioralsy has a funilar image, B. i. S. v. p. 96. 

“ Yond pallace, whofe brave turret tops 

** Ouer the ftatelic wood furuay the copfe." 

Browne is a poet now forgotten, but muft have l)een well known 
to Milton. — Where only a little is fecn, more is left to the ima- 
gination. Thefe fymptoms of an old palace, cfpccially when 
thus difpofed, have a greater eftert, than a difeovery of larger 
parts, and even a full difplay of the whole edifice. 'I'hc cm- 
bofomed battlements, and the fpreading top of the tall grove, on 
which they refled a reciprocal charm, ftill further intereft the fancy 
from the novelty of combination ; while juft enough of the tower- 
ing ftrudurc is ftiown, to make an accompaniment to the tufted 
expanfe of venerable verdure, and to compofe a piaurefque aflb- 
ciation. With refpe^ to their rural refidence, their was a coy. 
nefs in our Gothkk anceftors. Modern feats are fcldom fo deeply 
ambuihed. They difclofe all their glories at once : and never 
excite expe^ation by concealment, by gradual approaches, and 
by interrupted appearances. Warton, 

Ver. 78. in tufted The fame pifturcfque 

ppithet in Comut, v. 225, “ this tufted grove." Sylvefter de- 
feribes his plane-trees thus, the tufted planes," /)« Bart, 1621, 
P* 444 » ^nd in p. 194, he has tufting arbors." 

Ver. 79. Where perhaps fome Beauty lies. 

The Cynofure of neighbouring eyes.] Moft probably 
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Hard by, a cottage chimney fmoaks. 

From betwixt two aged oaks. 

Where Corydon and Thyrfis, met. 

Are at their favoury dinner fet 
Of herbs, and other country mefles, 

Which the neat-handed Phillis drefles ; 

And then in hafte her bower (he leaves. 

With Theftylis to bind the (heaves ; 

Or, if the earlier feafon lead. 

To the tann’d haycock in the mead. 90 

Sometimes with fecure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite. 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks found 

from Burton’s Melancholy y as Peck obferves. But in ShakfpearQ 
wc have “ your eyes are lode -Jlar res,'* Midf. N, Dr. A. {, S. i* 
And this was no uncommon compliment in Chaucer, Skelton, 
Sydney, Spenfer, and other old Englifh poets, as Mr. Steevens 
has abundantly proved. Milton enlivens his profped by this un, 
expedied circumftance, which gives it a moral charm. 

W^RTON, 

Ver. 85, 0/ herbs and other country meflfes. 

Which the neat-handed Phillis drcfles ;] The rhymes 
appear to have been fuggefted by Sylvefler, Du Bart, ed. fupr, 
p. 171. 

Yielding more holefom food then all the mejpesy 
That now tafte-curious wanton Plenty dreffes,** 

Ver. 92. The upland hamlets'] Upland in oppofition to the 
hay-making fcenc in the lower lands. Thyer, 

Ver. 93. When the merry hells ring round y] The firft inftance 
I remember in our poetry of the circumftance of a peal of bells, 
introdyced as deferiptive of feftivity, is in Morlcy’s Madrigals,, 
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To many a youth, and many a maid, 9S 

Dancing in the chequer’d lhadc j 

Harkc, iolly flicpheards, 

" Harkc yon luftic ringing! 

How chccrfullic the bells do daunce, 

I'hc whild the lads are fpringing, 

** Go then, why fit we here delaying. 

And all yond merric wanton lafles playing.*' 

Here too, as in our author, they are introduced as an accompanu 
ment of the mirth of a village-holiday. England's Helicon, 1614. 
But fee Shakfpearc, II. P. lien, IP\ A. iv. S, iv. 

** And bid the meny hclU ring to thine ear." War ton. 
Vcr. 94. And the jocund rebecks found\ 1 he Reheck was a 
fpccics of fiddle , and is, 1 Ixlieve, the fame that is called in 
Cluuccr, Lydgate, and the old French wTitcrs, the Rebihle, It 
ap^xMrs from Sylvcfler's Du Bartas, that the Cymbal was fur. 
nifhed with wires, and the Rebeck with firings of cat-gut, ed, 
1621, p. 2J51, “ But wyerie cymbals, Rehecke* twin'd." 
Du Cange quotes a middle-aged barbarous Latin poet, who men- 
tions many mufical inftruments, by names now hardly intelligible. 

Lat, I . Baudofa, One of them is the Rebeck* Quidani 
reheccam arcuabant," Where, by aicuabant, we are to under- 
fland that it was plaid upon by a bonu, arcus. The word occuri 
in Drayton’s EiUgucs, vol. iv. p. 1591. 

“ He turn’d his rebeck to a mournfull note," 

And fee our author’s Liberty of unheenjed printing. The vil- 
lages alfo mud have their vifitors to inquire, what lectures the 
b.'gpiyx' and the Rebeck reads even to the gammuth of every mu- 
nicipal [town]/4'4T, Sec." Pr. JV, vol. i. p. 149, In England's 
Hehcou, there is K Shepheard's Song to his Rebeck." Kdit. 
1614. In Shakfjx'arc, a fidlcr is called Hugh Rebeck ; fee A^w. 
Jful. A. iv. S. iv. and Stcevens’s Note. If, as I have fup|X)fcd, 
it is Chaucer's Ribible, the diminutive of Ribibe nfed alfo by 
Chaucer, I mud agree wdth Sir John Hawkins, that it originally 
comes from Rebeb, the name of a Moorifli mufical indrument 
M’ith two drings, played on by a bow, 5ec Tyrwhitt's Chaucer^ 
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And young and old come forth to play 
On a fun-fliine holy-day. 

Till the live-long day-light fail : 

Then to the fpicy nut-brown ale, loo 

With flories told of many a feat. 

How faery Mab the junkets eat ; 


N. on V. 6959. Sir John adds, that the Moors brought it into 
Spain, whence it paflcd into Italy, and obtained the appellation 
of Ribeca, Hift, Muf. ii. 86. Perhaps we have it from the 
French Rebec and Rebecquin, In the Percy Houihold book, 1512, 
arc recited, “ Mynftralls in Houfliold iij, viz. a Taberett, a 
Luyte, and a Rebecc.** It appears below queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, in the mufick-eftablilhment of the royal houfliold. 

Warton. 

Ver. 96. Dancing in the chequered (hade;] So, in Titus 
Andronic, A. ii. S. iii. 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 

“ And make a chequer* d Jhadmv on the ground.’* 

Richardson. 

Ver. 99. Till the live-long day-light fail Here the poet 
begins to pafs the Night with Mirth, And he begins with the 
night or evening of the funjl^ine holy -day y whofe merriments he 
has juft celebrated. Warton. 

Ver. 100. Then to the fpicy nut-broivn aley'\ See the play of 
lief.ry the ffthy in fix Old Plays, 1779. p. 336. 

Yet we will have in ftore a crab i’ th’ fire. 

With niit.bro-wn ale, that is full ftale.’* 

This was Shakfpearc’s goflip’s bowl,** Midf N, Dr, A. i, 
S. i. The compofition was ale, nutmeg, fugar, toaft, and roafted 
crabs or apples. It was called Lambs-voool, Our old dramas 
have frequent allufions to this dele^Iable beverage. In Fletcher’s 
faithful ShepherJefs it is ftiled the fpiced waflel boul,** A. v, 
S. i. vol, iii. p. 177, Warton, 
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She was pinch’d, and pull’d, (he fed ; 

And he, by friars lantern led, 

Vcr. 103. She *waj pinch* and ptiWd^ Jhe fed \ <Src.] He 
and jhe are perfons of the company aflcmblcd to fpend the even- 
ing, after a country wake, at a rural junket. AU this is a part 
of the paftoral imagery which now prevailed in our [Xictry. 
Compare Drayton's Hymphidiay vol. ii. p. 453. 

** Thcfe make our girlcs their fluttcry rue, 

** By pinching them both black and blue, Sec,** 

And Shakfpearc, Com, Err, A. ii. S. ii. of the fairies. 

They’ll fuck our breath, and pinch us black and blue." 

And Browne, Brit, Pnji. B. i. S. ii. p. 31. And Hey wood’s 
Hterarchie of Angels, B. ix. p. 574. edit. 1635. fol. Wlio 
alfo, among the domeftick demons, gives what he calls " a 
drange dory of the Spirit of the Buttery.” Ibid. p. 377. But 
almoft all that Milton here mentions of thcfe houfe. fairies apyxiars 
to be taken from Jonfon’s Entertaynment at Altrope, 1603. 
Works, fol. p. 872. edit. 1616. 

“ Wlicn about the cream.lQivles fwcete, 

" You and all your elves do meet. 

“ This is Mab, the raiftris fairy, 

" That doth nightly rob the dairy, — 

" She that pinches country wenches, 

" If they rub not cleanc their benches ; — 

" This is (he that empties cradles, &c. 

" Traynes forth midwives in their flumbers, — 

And then Icadcs them from their burrow'cs, 

" Home through ponds and ■'jcala~furro-Mes,'* 

Warton. 

So, in Nafh's Terrors of the Night, 1594, of thefe Robbin- 
good.fellowcs, clfes, See, Then ground they malt, and had 
hempen (hirts for their labours, daund in rounds in grcenc 
meadowes, pincht maids in their fl:ce|)e that fwept not their houfes 
cleanc, and led poore trauellers out of their *way notorioufly.” 

Ver, 104. And be, by friers lantern led, &c.] Thus the 
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Tells how the drudging Goblin fwet, log 

To earn his cream-bowl duly fet, 

edition of 1645. But in the edition 1673, the context {lands 
thus. 

She was pincht and pull’d, fhc fed. 

And by the friers lantern led 
Tells how. See.** 

I know not if under the poet’s immediate direftion. And in 
Tonfon’s, 1705. This reading at Icaft removes a flight confufion 
ariflng from v. 106. Nor is the general fenfe much altered. 
Friars lantern, is the Jack and lantern, which led people in the 
night into marflics and waters. Milton gives the philofophy of 
this fupcrftition, Farad. Loft, B. ix. 634 — 642. In the midfl 
of a folemn and learned cnarration, his ftrong imagination could 
not refill a romantick tradition, confecrated by popular credulity. 

Warton. 

Vcr. 105. Tells honjo the drudging Goblin ftivet, 

To earn his cream^ho^vl duly fet, &c.] This goblin 
is Robin Goodfellow. See Note on v. 103. And the comrnen. 
tutors on Shakfpeare’s Midf. N. Dream, vol. iii. p. 27, edit, 
1778. His cream-bowl was earned, and he paid the punduality 
of thofc by whom it was duly placed for his refcdlion, by the 
fervicc of threlhing with his invifiblc fairy flail, in one niglit, 
and before the dawn of day, a quantity of corn in the barn, 
which could not have been threflted in fo fhort a time by ten 
labourers. He then returns into the houfe, fatigued with his 
t.dk ; and, overcharged with his reward the cream-bowl, throws 
hi rafeir before the fire, and, ftretched along the whole breadth 
of the fire-place, balks till the morning. Robin Goodfellow, 
who is here made a gigantick fpirit, fond of lying before the 
fire, and called the hthhar-fiend, feems to be confounded with 
the fleepy giant mentioned in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Knight of 
the burning peftle, A. iii. S. i. vol. vi. p. 411. edit. 1751. 
“ There is a pretty tale of a witch that had the devil’s mark 
about her, god blefs us, that had a gyaunt to her fon that was 
called Lob-Iye-by-the-fire.” Jonfon introduces Robin Good- 
fellow as a perfon of the drama, in reftored, A Ma-fque at 
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When in one night, ere glimpfe of m 
' flail hath 

Mt tin Jay-Jabourers cmiIJ ,„j , ’ 

And. flrcich’LiriVthV'r^^ 

^'rcthc fir/tcock his matin rings. 

Court, where more of his r..r. * 

gambols, arc recited, «Vtr, ' edV" Vr: *’’• 

i^akinj of thefe f,,,s ,; P- 990. Burton, 

cut wood, or dn ^ M a m^/T^ /• 

In f,V,« M, Cothr [f C T 

Robin Coodfcilow faj-s, '""’ ’’"'"'I” Pt'oted before t6oo, 

“ I love a ,, 

^ well as they.** 

Milton has not confounded the ! ii "^''Utok. 

« J^''"’‘''"'^«yo«upagi„, 

"ip-M out cf ,/ , ^*‘* tok . 

Mittonreate.. . 
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Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, nj 
By whifpering winds foon lull’d alleep. 

Tower’d cities pleafe us then. 

And the bufy hum of men, 

bered the old Song of Puck or Robin GoodfelliyWy refcued from 
obliv^ton by Peck. 

When larks gin fing 
" Away we fling." 

The chorus of this fong is Ho, Ho, Ho !" Hence fays Puck, 
Ho, Ho, Coward, why Cornell not thou ?" Midf, N, Dr, 

A. iii. S. ii. In the old Moralities, it was cullomary to intro- 
duce the Devil with the cry, ho, ho, ho! See Gam, Gurt, 
Needle, Reed^s Old PL vol. ii. 34. Warton. 

Ver. 1 14. Mr. Bowie fuppofes, that the poet here thought of 
a paffage in the Faerie Queene, v, vi. 27. 

The native belman of the night, 

The bird that warned Peter of his fall, 

Firft rin^s his Jtluer bell t’each fleepy wight." 

It is certainly the fame alluflon and metaphor, in Par^ Lojl, 

B, V. 7. 

The fhrill matin -fong 

‘‘ Of birds on every bough." Warton- 
See the note on Par, Loft, B. v. 7. And alfo Spenfer, Epitham 
lamhn, v. 80. 

The merry lark her mattins lings aloft." 

Ver, 1 16. By <whifpering njoinds &c.] See the notes on Par, 
Reg, B. ii. 26. And add, from Sylvefter's Du Bart, ed, fupr. 
p. 809. 

Nor fong of birds, nor lhade of woods, nor gales 
Of njohi/pering ^inds, &:c." 

Ver. 1 1 7, Tower* d cities pleafe us then, &c.] Then, that 
is a,t Night. The poet returns from his digreffion, perhaps dif- 
proportionatcly prolix, concerning the feats of fairies and gob- 
lins, which protrafl the converfation over the fpicy bowl of a 
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Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 

In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold, ito 
With (lore of ladies, whofe bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 

vlllage.fupper, to enumefate other pleafurcs Or amufements of 
the night, or evening. Then is in this line a repetition of the 
firft The?i, Then to the fpicy nut-brown ale,’* Vk too. After- 
wards, we have another Then^ with the fame fenfe and reference. 

Then to the well-trod ftage, &c.” v, 131. Here too is a 
tranfition from mirth in the country to mirth in the city. 

Warton. 

Ver. 1 18. And the hufy hum of meny\ Shakfpeare, Hen^ 

A. iii. Chorus : 

Through the foul womb of night 

The hum of either army ft illy founds.” 

A Full Change, as Mr. Bowie obferves, is the beft comment on ^ 
this line. Sylvefter defcribes the crouded ftreets of London by 

bufie-buzzing fwarms,” Du Bart^ ed. fupr. p. 177. Hideous 
hum** occurs in the Ode 07 t Nutiijt ft, xix, Warton. 

The allufion feems to be to a fwarm of bees, which Sylvefter 
defcribes, Du Bart^ ed. fupr. p. 389, by the repetition of the 
phrafe employed to paint the crouded ftreets of London ; 

<< (Jie hujte -buzzing fwarm y 

With humming threats, throngs from the little gates 
Of their round &c.” 

Ver. 120. In <weeds of peace, high triumphs By 

triumphs we are to underftand. Shows, fuch as malks, revels, &c. 
And here, that is in thefe exhibitions, there was a rich difplay 
of the moft fplendid dreftes, of the nveeds of peace* See Note 
Agon* v. 1312. Warton. 

But fee alfo Shakfpearv-, Troil, and Crejf, A. iii. S. iii. 

Great He(fior in his njoeeds of peace*** 

Ver. 12 1. With flare of ladies, ^ An expreffioo probably 
catched from Sydney’s Aflrophel and Stella, ft. ig6, 

VOL, Y. H 
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Of wit, or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend. 

“ But here I doc ft ore of faire ladia mcete.’* 

Warton, 

See alfo Matthew Grouc’s Songes and Sonueites, 1587, bl. 1 , 

^ << court there is 

Such Jhre of damfeh fay re/’ 

And, in Eluidcn’s lift, of Peftftratus and Cataneeiy bl# I. no 
date. 

^ of lufty youthful hiightesy 

And glittering dames ftored* 

Vcr. 122. Here Mr. Bowie points out a pertinent pafTage from 
Terceforefty v. i. c. xii. fol, 109. Pris ne doit nc pcult eftre 
donne, fans les dames : car pour elles font toutes les prouelTes 
faides, et par dies cn doit eftre le pris doftned* See alfo^ 
c. cxxviii. Among the articles of the Juftes at Weftminfter, 
1509, is the following. “ Lemy yf yt is the pleafure of the 
Kyngc, the Queencs Grace and the Ladiesy with the advice of 
the noble and dyferet juges, to give pryfes, after their defervings 
unto both the parties.’’ The Antiquarian Society have given a 
print of this ceremony front a Roll in the College of Arms. See 
Hardyng’s Chron, c. civ. And Robert of Gloucefter, of the 
tournaments at K. Arthur’s Coronation, vol. i. 190. 

** Vpc the alures of the caftlcs the ladyes thare ftode. 

And byhulde thys noble game, and wyche knyztz were 
gode, &c.” 

The whole deferiptlon is literally from Geoff# Monm. B. ix, 
c. xiv# Warton. 

Ver. 12J. contend 

To nviu her grace y '-whofn all commcnd.} Scc The. 
Period of Mouruiugy by H. Pcacham a writer familiar to Milton, 
edit. 1613. Uupt, Hymn, iv. of Venus’s temple. 

where art and coft with each contend 

r ** For which the eye the frame IhoulA raoft cmmndd* 
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There let Hymen oft appear 115 

In faffron robe* with taper clear, 

Ver» 125. There let Hyme?: oft appear 

In faffron robey njoi'th taper deary &c.] For, ac-» 
cording td Sliakfpcarc, Lo^ve's Lab, Loji, A. iv. S. iii. 

For revels, dances, malks, and merry hours, 

Fore-run fair love, ftrewing her way with flowers.” 
Among thefc triumphsy were the mafles, pageantries, fpe< 51 aclcs, 
and revelries, exhibited with great fplendour, and a wafte of 
allegqrick invention, at the nuptials of noble perfonages* Here, 
of courfc, the claflical Hymen was introduced as an a(flor, pro- 
perly habited, and diftinguilhed by his charafteriftick fymbols. 
Thus in Jonfon's Hymemeiy or the Solemnities of Mafque and 
Barriers at a Marriage,” there is this ftage-diredion. On 
the other hand entered Hymen the god of marriage, in a faffron^ 
coloured robe, his underveftures white, his fockes yellow, a 
yellow veile of filkc on his left arme, his head crowned with 
rofes and marjoram, in his right hand a torch d* Works, edit* 
1616* Mafquesy p. 9 1 2* We have the fame reprefentation of 
Hymen in an Epithalamium, the ufual indifpcnfible accompaniment 
of a wedding, and often a part of the nuptial malk, in the 
Poetical Mifcellanies of Phineas Fletcher, Cambr. i6ij. 410* 
p. 58. 

See where he goes lioW all the troop he cheereth, 

Clad with a faffron coat, in’s hand a hghtd* 

And in Spenfer’s Epithalamiony where Hymen* 5 Majk is alfo men- 
tioned, ft. ii. 

— * ct Hymen is awake, 

“ And long fince ready, forth his majke to moue, 

With his bright teadty that flames with many a flake.” 

See alfo Beaumont and Fletcher’s Philafler, A. v. ^ i. vol. i. 
P* ^ 59 * edit, ut fupr. And Hymen’s MaJk,' in the be- 

ginning of the Tnsjo Noble Kinfmen of Fletcher, A* i* S. i. p. 5, 
^ol. X. And our author’s EL v. 107. Warton. 

Marfton, in his Malecontenty 1604, gives Hymeh the rohty 
A. iii, S. ii. Hymen begins to put off* his faffron robed* 

H % 
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And pomp, and fcail, and revelry, 

With malk, and antique pageantry ; 

Sylvefter gives the god ‘‘ loabes,** Epithal. Du Barf, 

ed. fup. p. 1213. h’ce alfo Randolph’s Poemsy 1640, p. 43. 

Hymen came behind in faffron robes,** 

Vcr. 127. A fid pompy and feafty and re^cehvy 

PPith mnjhy and antique pageantry See Mr, 
W»irton*s note on Sam/. Agon. v. 1312, in which the peculiar 
fignification of pomp in tliefe pageantries is explained. Rc^cclry 
occurs again in Com ns y v. 103. It means the revel s, which, 
according to Minflieu, were fports of dauncing, mafking, 
comedies, tragedies, and fuch like, ufed in the king’s houfe, the 
houfes of court, or of other great pcifonages.” Thus, in Tvoelfth 
Nighty A, i. S. iii. Sir Andrew fays, I delight in mnjks 
and revels,** And, in Shirley’s Malk, The Triumph of Peace y 
arc encouraged, by a Song, to their ;v- 
vells with the Ladies,” p. 21. "i'he maJUr of the revells was an 
officer in the Percy houfhold, 1512; and, afterwards, in the 
Royal houlhold. 

The ‘‘ antique pageants** were, at firil, merely proceffions 
and cmblcmatick fpedaeles at the publick reception of diftin- 
guilhed perfonages. See Warton’s Hill, of Eng. Poetry, vol. ii. 
204. They were afterwards diftinguifhed by fpeaking charac- 
ters, Drummond has left us a fpecimen of the pageant Sy thus 
enlivened, in his poetical Speeches to the High and Excellent 
Prince Charles, King of Great Britain, &c., at his entering his 
city of Edingburg, delivered from the pageants the 15th of 
June, 1633.” Caledonia, reprefenting the kingdom, firft ad- 
drefles the monarch ; then the Mufes ; and laftly the Planets. 
See alfo Tnvo Gent, of Veron, A. iv. S, iii, where Julia ffiys, 

« at Pentecoft, 

When all our pageants of delight were play’d, 

“ Our youth got me to play the woman’s part,” 

From thefe the poet proceeds to the “ voelLtrod ft age on 
which expreffion Mr. Warton remarks that Milton had not yet 
gone fuch extravagant lengths in puritanifm, as to join with his 
Reforming brethren in Condemning the ft age. 
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Such fights as youthful poets dream 
On fummer eves by haunted ftream, 139 

Then to the wcll-trod flage anon, 

If Johfon’s learned fock be on, 

Or fweetefi; Shakfpeare, Fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

And ever, agaLnfl: eating cares, 135 

Lap me in foft Lydian airs, 


Vcr. 152. If f 5 le.'?r fled {ocV. he on y"] This expreffion 
occurs in Jonfon's recommendatory verfes, prefixed to the' firit 
folio edition of Shakfpeure^s plays in 1623. 

ff Or when thy focks were on.** Wahtqn. 

Ver, 134. Or fn^veetefi Shakfpeare y Fancy* s child y 

IVarhle his native n.vood^notes oe/A/.] Mr. Bowie 
adds to the obvious parallel from Shakfpeare, “ This child of 
Fancy y that Armado hight,** the following line from JuL Cef. 

Oh hateful Errour, Melancholy’s child !** 

There is good reafon to fuppofe, that Milton threw many 
additions and corredions into the Theatrum Poetarnm, a book 
publidied by his nephew Edward Phillips, in 1673. It contains 
criticifms far above the tufte of that period : Among thefe is the 
following judgement on Shakfpeare, which was not then, I be- 
lieve, the general opinion, and which p^'rfcaiy coincides both 
with the fentiment and words of the text. In tragedy, never 
any exprefled a more lofty and tragic heighth, never any repre- 
fented nature more purely to the life : and where the polilhmenis 
of art are mod: wanting, as probably his learning was not extra- 
ordinary, he pleafes with a certain fivild and native elegance. Seed* 
Mod. Poetsy p. 194. Warton. 

Milton (hows his judgement here, in celebrating Shakfpeare’s 
Comediesy rather than his Tragedies. For models of the latter, 
be refers us rightly, iu his Penferofoy to the Grecian feene, v. 97, 

Hurd, 
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Married to immortal verfe ; 

Such as the meeting foul may pierce, 

In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked fvveetnefs long drawn out, 140 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning i 
The melting voice through mazes running, 

A'^er. 137. Married fo immortal ^^erfe So in Browne'^ 
Brtlanniii* s Pajiorahy ot a Ihepherd, B. i, S. v. p. 93. 

Marrying his fwcet noates with their filucr found/* 

And in our author’s Poem at a folemn Mujtcly v. i. 

Bleft pair of Syrens, pledges of heaven’s joy, 

Sphere. born harmonious fillers, Voice and Verfe, 

IV c-d your divine founds, ^'c/* 

And Sylveftcr, of the birds in Paradife, Du Bart. p. 172, edit, 
fol. 1621, 

Marrjing their fwcet notes to the angels layes/' 

Again, of the birds, p. 105. ut fupr. 

To tnarrie myne immortal layes to theirs/* 

Philips, Milton’s nephew, fays in the Preface to his Theatrum 
Poetaru?ny that the Lydian mood is now mod in requeft,** 
See Note on v. 134. Warton. 

The fame Edward Phillips, in his encomlaftick verfes prefixed 
10 the firft Book ot Henry La^w^s's Ayres, 1653, notices thp 
mulician’s (kill both in 

The Dorick fage, and the mild Lydian, Seed* 

Vcr. 141, fValf njonnton heed and giddy cunning j 

The melting ^'oice through mazes running,] The 
rhymes feem to be copied from P, Fletcher’s Poetic. Mijcelly 
1633, p. 80. of Orpheus; 

Whije the fpeedie woods came running. 

And rivers ftood to heare his cunning.** 

Cunning is ufed in the fame fenfe, in our Tranjlation of the 
Pfalmi : If I forget th^e, O Jerufalem, let my right hand 
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Untwifting all the chains that tie 
The hidden foul of harmony ; 

That Orpheus’ felf may heave his head i4j 
F'rom golden flumber on a bed 
Of heap’d Elyfian flowers, and hear 
Such ftrains as would have won the ear 

forget her cunning^''* Pf. cxxxvii. 5. Which Sandy s rightly 
paraphrafes, Let my fingers their melodkia Jktll forget/* Pf, 
Cd. 1648, p. 2 10. 

Ver, 142. The melting <voice through ?nazes rnimhig^ 

Uutnvjfiug all the chains that tie 
The hidden foul of harmony ;] Mr. Malone thinks 
that Milton has here copied Marfion’s comedy, What you nviilf 
1607. Suppl, Shakfp, vol. i. 588, 

Cannot your trembling wires throw a chain 
Of powerful rapture bout our mazed fenfe ?’* 

But the poet is not difplaying the effed of mufick on the fenfes, 
but of a Ikilful mufician on mufick, Milton’s meaning, is not, 
that the fenfes are inchained or amazed by mufick, but that, as 
the voice of the finger runs through the manifold mazes or intri- 
cacies of found, all the chains arc unt<wijied which imprifon and 
entangle the hidden fouly the cflcncc or perfedion, of harmony^ 
In common fenfe, let mufick be made to (how all, even her mofi; 
hidden powers. War ton, 

The meltmg voice is noticed in P. Fletcher’s Tfc, ^chgues^ 

Eel. iii. ft. 14, 

Who taught thy honied tongue the cunning flight. 

To melt the ravifli’t eare with mufick’s ftrains ?*' 

Ver. 146. From golden flumber on a hedP^ Thus in a ^ong 
of Drummond’s, cd. 1616. Edinb, 

My fijnfes, one by one, gauc place to Sleepe ; 

Who, follow’d with a troupe of golden Jlomherj, 

“ Thruft from my quiet braine all bafe encombers.” 

Ver, 147. Of heafd Elyfian flowers,] See Far, loji^^ B, iiS, 
H 4 
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Of Pluto, to have quite fet free 
His half-regain’d Eurydice. ija 

Thefe delights if thou canft give. 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

359. Mr. Warton adds, that Milton*s florid ftyle has thi^ 
diflinflion from that of moft other poets, that it is marked with 
a degree of dignity. Pope has borrowed Milton\s Elvjian 
in his Ode on St. Cecilia's day. 
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H ence, vain deluding joys, 

The brood of Folly without father bred! 
How little you hefted. 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys ! 
Dwell in fbme idle brain, 5 

And fancies fond with gaudy ftiapes poflefs. 
As thick and numberlefs 
As the gay metes that people the fun-beams ; 

Ver, I. Hence f vain deluding Joys^ &c.] Mr, Bowie ob- 
ferves, that the opening of this poem is formed from a diftich in 
Sylvefter, the tranflator of Du Bartas, Workesy edit, fol, 1621, 
p. 1084. 

Hence, hence, falfe pleafures, momentary joyes, 

Mocke us no more, with your illuding toyesl^' 

Ver. 5. This imagery is immediately from Sylvefter’s Cave of 
Sleep in Du Bartasy p. 316. edit. fol. 1621. See Note on 
V Allegr. V. 10. He. there mentions Morpheusy and fpeaks of 
his f ant afticke fwarmes of Dreames that hovered,** and fwarms 
pf dreams 

** Green, red, and yellow, tawny, black and blew.*' 

And thefe refcmble, 

Th* unnumbred moats which in the fun do play.*' 

And thefe dreams, from their various colours, are afterwards 
palled the gavjdy fwarme of dreames.** Hence Milton’s 
fancies fondy gaudy Jhapes, numberlefs gay motes in the fun^b^ams, 
and the hovering dreams of Morpheus. Warton, 

8 . ^s the ^ay motes that people the fun^beams I have 
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Or likefi: hovering dreams. 

The fickle |fenfioners of Morpheus’ train. lo 

formerly obferved, that this line is from Chaucer, Wife rf B, T, 

V. 868. 

As thick as motes in the funne-beams." 

As probably from Drayton, Mtf Blyf, Nymph, vi. vol. iv* 
p. 1494. edit, ut fupr. 

“ As thick as ye difeerne the atoms in the beams."' 

But it was now a common illuft ration. Randolph’s Poems, edit. 
1640. p. 97. 

To numbers that the ftars outrun, 

And all the atoms in the fun." 

Mr. Bowie adds the following paAlIel, from Caxton's Golden 
Legend, in the Lyf of S, Mychel, edit. 1485, fol. 306. b. 

This ayer alfo is full of devils and of wycked fpyrytes, as 
the fonve-hemes ben full of fmale motes d* To which he fubjoins 
a palfagc from Pulci’s Morg, c. xxv, ft. 137* 

Sappi che rut to ^uefto aerc e denfo 
Di fpiriti." 

Syivefter certainly fuggefted the idea. Warton, 

\'er. g. holering dreams, 

The fickle penjioners of Morpheus' train, ^ Fickle is 
tranfitory, perpeinally Jhiftin^, As in Shakfpeare, * Sonn, 

Cxxvi. 

O thou, my lovely Boy, who in thy power 
Doft hold Time’s fickle glafs," 

Time’s glafs is fickle, becaufc its contents are always ftealing 
away. Penfioners became a common appellation in our poetry, 
for train, attendants, retinue, &c, A5 in the Midfi N^ Df\ 
A. ii. S. i. of the Faery Queen, 

The cowftips tall her penfioners be.’* 

This was in confequence of queen Elizabeth’s fafhionable' efta. 
blilhment of a band of military courtiers by that name. They 
were fomc of the handfomeft and tailed young mcn^ of the bed 
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But hail, thou Goddefs, fage and holy, 

Hail, divineft Melancholy ! 

Whofe faintly vifagc is too bright 
To hit the fenfe of human fight, 

families and fortune, that could be found. Hence, fays Quickly, 
in the Merry W^i<i>es, A, ii. S. ii. And yet there has been 
earls, nay, which is more, Penfioners.'* They gave the mode in 
drefs and divcrlions. They accompanied the Queen in her pro^ 
grefs to Cambridge, where they held torches at a play on a 
Sunday in King’s College chapel. Warton. 

Ver. II, and holy^l Melancholy 

is called fa^e^ as Night was termed by the Greeks Eu^por)), and 
for the like reafon ; both being favourable to wifdom and con- 
templation, Trjv vvKrcc> <Wfoau7:ov EYt^PONHN, fA.eya ivpgiv 
TTwn ^ri78fji.fw» Hul iv vyovf/-6m TVf ^ov^iotv xot) TO uTTtpicrTras’ov/ * 

Plutarch. nEPl XIOAYnPArM. O//. ii. p. 521. fol. Francof. 
IS 99 * Hurd. 

See alfo The Scourge of Villanky ut fupr. lib. i. Proem* 

‘‘ Thou nurfing mother of fair woifdom's hre, 

** Ingenuous Melancholy*** Warton, 

Ver, 12, Haily di^vineji Melancholy!^ Milton, fays Mr, 
Bowie, has here fomc traces of Albert Durer’s Melancholia* 
Particularly in the black ^ifagCy the looks convnercing ajoith the 
Jkiesy and the foie dranA^n erver her decent Jhonlders, The painter, 
he adds, gave her wings, which the poet has transferred to Con^ 
templationy v. 52. I think it is highly probable, that Milton 
had this perfonification in his eye ; and by making two figures 
out of one, and by giving Melancholy 'a kindred companion, to 
whom wings may be properly attributed, and who is dillantly 
implied in Durer's idea, he has removed the violence, and 
cleared the obfeurity, of the allegory, preferving at the fam« 
time the whole of the original conception. Mr. Steevens fub- 
joins, Mr. Bowie might have added> that in Durer*s defign, 
? winged Cherub, perhaps defigned for Contemplation, is the 
fatellite of Melancholjr, All transfer of plumage was therefore 
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And therefore to our weaker view 15 

O’crlaid with black, ftaid Wildom’s hue; 

Black, but fiich as in efteem 
Prince Memnon’s fifter might befeem, 

Or that ftarr'd Ethiop queen that ftrove 

To fet her beauty's praife above 20 

iiccdlcfs. The poet indeed has taken the wings from his Goddefs, 
and I think, with judgement : for although Contemplation u 
excurlive, Melancholy is attached to its objed.’" Warton. 

Ver. 16, O^rlaid ^vith blacky Jlaid IVi/dim's hue\\ Her 
countenance appears dark to the gioUncfs of human vifion, al- 
though in reality of exceffive lurtre, I'he bright ^ijage was 
therefore o<verlaid with black, according to its vifiblc appear- 
ance, by Durcr in his portrait of Melancholy, It is the fame 
general idea in Par, Loft, B. iii. 377, kc. But this imagery is 
there extended and enriched with new fublimity : for God, even 
thus concealed, fays the poet, daz/les heaven, and forces the 
moft exalted Seraphim to retire, and cover their eyes with both 
their wings. And God is faid to dwell “ in unapproached 
light,'* ibid. iii. 4. Which, as Mr. Steevens obferves, is lite- 
rally from his favoiiiite Euripides, Phoenijft, edit, Mufgr. v. 857. 

it; .ABATON <I)U2: yivvxv,” As likely, from St. Paul 
lo Ttni, i. vi. 16. ** Dwelling in the light which no man can 
approach," See alfo our author. Of Reformat, “ Thou there- 
fore that fitted in light and glory unapproachable," Warton, 

Ver, 19. Or that ftarr'd Ethiop queen~\ CaHiopc, as we learn 
from Apollodorus, was the wife of Cepheus king of Ethiopia, 
She boafted herfelf to be more beautiful than the Nereids, and 
challenged them to a tryal ; who in revenge perfuaded Neptune 
to fend a prodigious whale into Ethiopia. To appeafe them, fho 
was direded to expofe her daughter Andromcd i to the monftcr : 
but Perfeus delivered Andromeda of whom he was enamoured, 
and tranfported Calliope into heaven, where Ihc became a con- 
flcllation. Bihl,^ ii. c. iv. §. iii. Hence flie is called that 
Ethiop queen. Sec Aratus, v. 189. feq. But 
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The Sea-Nymphs, and their powers offended : 
Yet thou art higher far defeended : 

Thee bright-hair’d Vefta, long of yore, 

To folitary Saturn bore ; 

His daughter ffie ; in Saturn’s reign, z; 

Such mixture was not held a ftain : 

Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her, and in fecret fhades 
Of woody Ida’s inmoff grove, 

Whilff yet there was no fear of Jove. 30 

Come, penfivc Nun, devout and pure. 

Sober, ftedfaft, and demure, 

Milton feems to have been Uruck with im old Gorhick piint of 
the conllellations, whicli I have fecn in early editions of the 
Aftronomers, where this queen is reprefented with a black body 
marked with white flars. Warton. 

■ Vcr. 25. Mr. Bowie thinks, that this genealogy, but without 
the poetry, is from Gower's Song, in Pericles Prince of Tyre. 
More efpccially as the verfes immediately follow thofe quoted 
from the fame Song, V Allegr. v. aj*. See edit. Malone, Suppl. 
Sh, vol. ii. 7. 

With (whom the father liking took, SceP* The meaning of 
Milton's allt gory is, that Melancholy is the daughter of Genius, 
which is typified by the bright -haired goddefs of the eternal 
fire. Saturn, the father, is the god of Saturnine difpofitions, of 
penlive and gloomy minds. Warton. 

Ver. 32. Sober f ftedfnjly and demure f\ Two of thcfe epithets 
occur together, to exprefs chalUty, in Skelton’s Phihp Sparrow^ 
edit. 1736. p. 249. 

Goodly maillres Jane, 

“ Sober, demure, Diane!’* Warton. 

So alfo, in the I rue Chronicle Hijl, of K, Leir, See, 1605', A. i* 
of Cordelia .* 
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All in a robe of darkeft grain. 

Flowing with rnajcftick train, 

And fable ftole of Cyprus lawn, 

Over thy decent fhoulders drawn, 

She is fo nice, and fo demure i 

So fobcKj courteous, modeft, and precife. See/ 

And in The phnfaunte Pathenvuye leadynge to an honeft lyfe^ ^tOi 
bl. 1. no date. 

Modeft, demure y and faddc ftie appeared.*' 

Where fadde means fohir or ferious^ 

Vcr. 55^. And fable Jlole &c.] Here is a charatfter and 
propriety in the ufe of the JlAe, which", in the poetical phrafe- 
ology of the prefent day, is not only perpetually mifapplied, but 
tnifreprefented. It was a veil which covered the head and 
flioulders j and, as Mr. Bowie obferves, was worn only by fuch 
of the Roman matrons, as were diftinguifhed for the Itriiftncfs of 
their modefty. He refers us to the Le Imagini delle Donne, di 
ExEaVico. InViuegia^ * P* 77 * 4 ^^* alfo Albert 
Durer’s Melancholiay where this dcfcription is exatftly anfwered, 

Warton. 

Foftlbly Milton might have in mind G* Fletchcr*s dcfcription 
of the Prophets, ChriJPsTr, i6ii* ft. 17. 

After them flew the Prophets, brightly JioTd 
In (hining la^nd* 

Ibid. of Cyprus Cyprus is a thin tranf* 

parent texture. So Shakfpeare, Tnvelfth Nighty A. iii, S. i. 

a Cyprus f not a bofom. 

Hides my poor heart.** 

And, what is more immediately to dur purpofe. In Autolycus's 
Song in the IVint* Tale, \vc have black Cyprus. A. iv* S. iii. 
Lawn as wdiite as driven fnow, 

“ Cyprus black as e'er was crow/' 

And Donne, Poems, edit. 410. 1653, p. 130. 

As men which through a cipres fee 
The rifing fun, do think it two/' 
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Come, but keep thy wonted Hate, 
With even ftep, and mufing gait ; 


iDryden, by a moft ridiculous mirapprehenfion, in his tranflation 
of the firft Gcorgick, has JhroudJike cyprefi” v, 25, Here 
fays Milbourne, Did not Mr. D. think of that kind of cyprefs 
ufed often for the fcarfs and hatbands at funerals formerly, or for 
nx)idon.v*s ^aili f’** The laft fenfe feems to explain Milton. See 
the Furitaiiy Stage..direftion, A. i. S, i. What has been faid, 
illuftrates a paffage in Tn.velfth Night, perhaps mifunderllood, 
which alfo refleds light on our text. A, ii. S. iv. 

Come away, come away. Death, 

“ And in Jad Cyprefs let me be laid.** 

That is, in a ftiroud, not in a coffin of cyprefs-wood. Sec alfo 
Drummond’s Sonnets, Edingb. 1616. P. i. Sign. B. 

While Cynthia, in pureft cyprefs clad, 

The Latmian fhepherd in a trance defcrics.** 

Warton, 

Sandys fays that the Egyptian Mooriili women couer their 
faces with blache cypres befpotted with red;** Travels, ed. 161 5, 
p.' 109. 

Ver. 36. decent Jhoulders^ Not expofed, therefore 

decejit ; more efpccially, as fo covered. There is an old treatife 
on Naked Breads and Shoulders,** to which Baxter wrote a 
Preface. Warton, 


Ver. 37. Come, but keep thy ^wonted (late. 

With €%'en ftep, and muftng gait;] So Drayton, 
evidently one of Milton’s favourites, in the Mufet Elyftum, 
Nymph, vii. vol. iv. p. 1466. * 

fo goddefs-like a gait, 

Each ftep fo full of majefty and ftated' 


And Jonfon in Cynthia* s Re^vels, A. v. S. vi. 

Seated in thy lilver chaire. 

State in 'wo 7 tt€d manner keepd* 

It may be obferved, that to ieepftate feems to have been anciently 
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And looks commercing with the Ikies, 

Thy rapt foul fitting in thine eyes ; 40 

They come, ICee/ ftatCy keep fiatcy or all’s cUfeover’d.” 

Again, in B. and Fletcher’s WddMoofe chnfey A. v. S. vi. vol. v, 
p. 259. 

What a ftate Ihe keeps ! How far ofF they fit from her !'* 

Jonfon in his verfes to Sclden, “ The Monarch of Letters,’' 
Undemv, voL vi. 366. 

I firft faliue the*' fo, and gratulate 
“ With that thy ftile, and keeping of thy ftate P* 

In Macbeihy A. iii. S. iv. ** Onr hofiefs her ftafed* Where, 
in the paffage from Hollinfiied cited by Mr, Steevens, in which 
the king is faid to caufe the queen to kepe the eftatey we are to 
underhand, net to quit her throne or chair under the canopy y while 
the king walked about. See Note on Arcad. v. 81. Jonfon has 
“ But kept an c<V€n gaitd* vol. vii. 32. Warton, 

Ver. 39. And hjoks commercing] Commercing with the ac- 
cent on the fecoiid fyllable, as in Sylveftcr’s Du Bart. ed. fupr. 
p. 421. 

For, with her flieath, the foul commerce frequents.” 

And, in Habington’s Caftaray 1633, p. 156. 

My foulc with thine doth hold commerce above.” 

But the accent was now as common on the firft f) liable. 

Ver. 40. Thy rapt foul fitting in thine eyes Thy ra^ujhed 
foul. So in Comus^ v. 794, ‘‘ Kindle my rapt fpirits.” Browne, 
in his Ptftoralsy has the verb, to rape, often. And Drayton, 
Eel. V. “ To rape the field with touches of his ftring.” Com- 
pare Spenfer, Facr. Q^n, iv. ix. 6. 

That with the fweetnefle of her rare delight 
“ The prince half rapt — ’* 

Rapt is fometimes, but Icfs frequently, found in its literal fenfe ; 
as in Drayton, Legend of P. Ganjeftotiy vol. ii. p. 569. 

Like fportfull Jove with his rapt Phrygian page.” 
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There, held in holy paffion ftill. 

Forget thyfelf to marble, till 
With a fad leaden downward cart: 

Thou fix them on the earth as fart: : 

And join with thee calm Peace, and (Quiet, 45 
Spare Fart:, that oft with Gods doth diet, 

And hears the Mufes in a ring 
Aye round about Jove’s altar fing : 

See Par, B. iii. 522. 

Rapt in a chariot drawn by fiery deeds. 

And Par, Reg, B. ii. 40. And compare Berni, Orl. Innam^ 
L. i. c. XXV. ft. 42. Rapito in Paradifo.*' Warton. 

“ My raptfouP* is a phrafe in P. Fletcher's Purp. IJIand^ 
1633, c. xii. ft. 73. 

Ver. 41. There y held in holy pajjion Jiilly 

Forget thy/elf to marhUy'] It is the fame fort of 
petrifa<ftion in our author's Epitaph on Shakfpeare, 

There thou, our fancy of itfelf bereaving, 

Doft make us marble by too much conceinjtngd* 

In both inftances, excefs of thought Ss the caufe. Warton. 

Ver. 43. With a fad leaden donvn<ward caj}'\ Hence Gray's 
cxpreflivephrafeology, of the fame perfonage, Hymn to Ad<verftty, 

With leaden eye that loves the ground." Warton. 
Mr. Thyer cites Lab, Lofty A. iv. S. iii. 

In leaden contemplation — " 

I obferve that P. Fletcher gives leaden eyes** to Fornication 
perfonified, Purp, Ift, c. vii. ft. 19, and alfo to Defpair, ibid, 
c. xh. ft. 32. But Milton's beloved Spenfer feems to have fug, 
gefted the formation of this expreffive line. Rpithalam. v, 234, 

But Yittfad eyesy faften*d on the ground^ 

Are governed with goodly modefty, 

That fuffers not one look to glance awry,**' 

VOL. V, I 
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And add to tliefe retired Leifure, 

That in trim gardens takes his plcafiire : 50 

But firft, and chicfeft, with thee bring, 

Him that yon Ibars on golden wing, 

Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne. 

The Cherub Contemplation ; 

Vcr. 50. trim garden s'\ Mr. Warton here obferves, 

that afFeftation and falfc elegance were now carried to the moft 
elaborate and abfurd cxcefs in gardening ; and he notices, among 
fimilar monuments of extravagance in other countries, the 
Garden at Hampton-Court, where in privet are figured various 
animals, the royal arms of England, and many other things 
from Lauremburgius, Hortkuliuray lib. i. cap. 29. p. 125. Francof. 
ad Mocn. 1651, 4to. ''VXxc archite^are du jardiriage^ he thinks, 
may be alfo difeovered in the fprucc .Spring, the cedarti alleys, 
the crifped Jhades and bovjers,"* in Cotnus ; and the “ trim garden' ' 
in Arcades f v. 46. 

An idea may be formed of thefe fifirionablc gardens from Syl- 
Du Bartas, 1621, p. 181. 

Mufing, anon through crooked <vjalks he wanders, 
Round-winding riagSy and intricate meanders, 
Fals-guiding paths, doubtfnll hQgnWiwgJlrajs, 

“ And right-wrong errors of an endlcfs maze t 
‘‘ Not fimply hedgid with a finglc border 
Of rofemary, cut out with curious order 
In Satyrs, Centaurs, Whales, and half-mcn-Horfcs, &c,” 

This trim garden, gentle reader, is Du Bartas’s Garden of Eden ! 
It is Adam, who walks in it, “ mufing;" whom we afterwards 
find near gurgling ftreams frizadoed on the gravell !" p. 231, 
Vcr. 52. Him that yon fours on golden 'iving, 

C Hiding the fny -‘wheeled throne, 

The Cherub Contemplation By contemplation, ia 
here meant that ft retch of thought, by which the mind afeends 
To the firft good, firft perfed, and firft fair;" and is there- 
fore very properly faid to foar on golden wing, guiding the fiery^ 
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And the mute Silence hifi: along, 

^Lefs Philomel will deign a fong, 

^wheeled throne ; that is, to take a high and glorious flight, car- 
rying bright ideas of deity along with it. But the whole ima- 
gery alludes to the cherubick forms that conveyed the fiery ^ 
ivheelcd car in Ezekiel, X. 2. feq. See alfo Milton himfelf, Par. 
Eofiy B. vi. 75 ®* nothing can be greater or jufter than 

this idea of Dmine Contemplation, Contemplation, of a more 
fedate turn, /and intent only on human things, is more fitly de- 
feribed, as by Spenfer, under the figure of an old man ; time and 
experience qualifying men beft for this office. Spenfer might then 
be right in his imagery ; and yet Milton might be right in his, 
without being fuppofed to ramble after (omt fanciful Italian. 

Hurd. 

I cannot agree with Dodlor Newton, that this reprefentation 
of Cmttmplation has the gaiety of a Cupid. I know not that 
Cupid is ever feigned to f oar on golden iving amid the brightnefs 
of tlie einpyreum ; nor that a cherub is an infantine angel, except 
in the ideas of a dauber for a country.cliurch. To fay nothing, 
that gaiety cannot very properly belong to the notion of a being, 
who is “guiding the fiery .wheeled throne.” Shakfpeare has 
indeed given us the vulgar Cherub, in Hen. Fill. A. i. S. i. 

Their dwarfifli pages were 

As Cherubims, all gilt,” 

But, that Milton’s uniform conception of this fpecies of angel 
was very different, appears from various paffages of the Paradife 

Satan calls Beelzebub “fallen Cherub,” B.i. 57. Cherub 

and Seraph, part of the rebel warriour-angcls, are “ rolling in 
the flood with fcattcr’d arms and cnfigns,” ibid. 524. Again, 
‘‘ Millions oi flaming fwords are drawn from the thighs o{ mighty 
Cherubim,” B. i. 66j. The cherub Zephon i. a leader of the. 
rad, ant files of heaven ; and, in the figure of a graceful young 
man, “ fevere in youthful beauty,” rebukes Satan, B. v. 797, 
15 ' ‘^J'ffubick watch, a cohort bright of watchful che- 

t****”"®** of Paradife, B. xi. 120, 

. Other examples ate obvious. As Milton’s Satan is not a 

I a 
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In her fweetcfl faddcll: plight. 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night, 

While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke, 

Gently o’er the accuftom’d oak : 6o 

Sweet bird, that lliunn’ft the noife of folly, 
Moll mulical, mofl melancholy I 

monfler with cloven feet, horns, and a tail, fo neither are his 
Cherubs Cupids. 

Mr. Reed thinks that Milton is here indebted to Nabbes's 
Malk Microcofmusy now recently publiHied, Reed’s OU PI, voL 
ix. p. 126. 

‘‘ Mount thy thoughts upon the ^vings 
Of Contemplation y and afpire, 

And it may be obferved, that Melancholy, clothed in black, is a 
perfonage in ti c fame Mafk. Contemplation is perfonified in 
Fletcher’s Pinp. JJI, C. ix. ft. 12. Still-mufing Contemplation,** 
In Englifh poetry, it is firft perfonified by Spenfer, ' Warton, 

Contemplation had been perfonified before by Sir Philip Sidney. 
See the Arcadia^ 1 3th edit, p, 229. G. Wither feems to have fiip- 
plied Nabbes with the phrafe juft cited : See 'WhhcY*$ Juveni/ia, 
1623, p. 21. 

Mounted aloft on Contemplation* s avings,** 

But Milton poflibly adverted to a paffage in Machines Dumb 
Knight y 1 608, A. iii. S. i. 

jny foul 

golden <wings of thought (hall mount the (ky.’* 

I muft however obferve an expreffion of Petrarch, ^on, Ixxxiii. 
Volo con P ali de* penfieri al ciclo.'* 

Vcr. 62. Mojl mujicaly kz,'\ began with the morn- 

ing or the day, and the lively falutations of the lark. II Pen- 
ferrjjoy with equal propriety, after a general exordium, opens with 
the night : with moonlhine, and the melancholy mufick of the 
nightingale, Warton, 
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The6, chaiintrefs, oft, the woods among, 

I woo, to hear thy evcn-fong ; 

And, miffing thee, I walk iinfecn 65 

On the dry fmooth-ffiavcn green. 

To behold the wandering moon. 

Riding near her highcft noon. 

Like one that had been led aftray 

Through the heaven’s wide pathlefs way; 70 

And oft, as if her head ffie bow’d. 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rifing ground, 

I hear the far-off Cur feu found, 

Ver. 66. /w<3o//j-lhavcn gri>e/r,] There is a fimilar 

compound in Sylvefter’s Du Bart, 1621, p. 432. ^Q.\^.Jha^vcn 
fields*” So, of the mower, ibid. p. 13. 

‘‘ Shn^eSf with keen fythc, the glory and delight 
“ Of motly medowes.” 

Ver. 67# the avanderivg moon. 

Riding 7iear her higheji So, in an elegant 

couplet in the TratfJJatkn of the Pfdms afligned to Abp. Parker, 
p. 199. 

Sweet peace ihalbe on euery fide. 

As long as mootie her fphere doth rjded* 

Ver. 68. her kigheft noon,^ So, in Par, Lofy B. v, 

174, of the fun: 

' “ both when thou climb’ft, 

“ And when high noon haft gainM, and when thou falPft.” 

See alfo B. iv. 564, and ^amf Agon, v. 683, v. 2614. vSo, in 
^arnfon^s Deferiptwn of Britaine, prefixed to Hollingfticad, B. iii,- 

^ 7 1- The hulbandmen dine at high nootUy as they 
call It/* Warton. 

See alfo my note on Bamf, Agon, v. 683. 
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Over feme widc-water’d ITiore, 7^ 

Swinging flow with lullen roar : 

Or, if the air will not permit. 

Some ft ill removed place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom ; 80 

Vcr. 78. Seme Jiill removed That is, fomc 

quiet, remote^ or unfrequented, place will fuit my purpofe.’* 
Remoi'cd is the ancient I'ingliih participle padivc for the Latin 
Remote, So Shakfpearc, A. iv. S. i' . of the CholL 

— “ Look with what a courteous adion 
It waves you to a more remo^jcd gioundd* 

So, in the manufeript of the Sptrid's Prologueao Comiiu 

‘‘ I was not fent to court your wonder 

With diftant w'orlds, and flrange remo^ved climes.’' 

Thefc indances will illuftratc another pafTage in Shakfpeare, which 
is alfo appofitc to our texL Meaf. for Mcaj. A. i. S, iv. 

How I have ever lov’d the life remould ; 

“ And held in idle price to haunt afTcrnblics, 

Where youth, and coll, and vvitlefs bravery keeps.” 

Compare Shakfpeare's Sojin. xcviii. hhakfpcare has fomewherc 
renwveduij'i for flitude, Warton, 

Vcr. 79* Where embers through the room 

Teach light to comitorf it a gloom ;'\ I wonder that 
Statius's pallet mala lucis ijnago,” was never here applied, 
Tkeh, iv. 424. Shakfpeare has much* the fame image of a half. 
extinguifhed fire. Mulf. N, Dr, A. v. S. ii. Oberon fpeaks. 

Through this houf‘ give glimmering light 
By the dead and drowfy fire.” 

It is the Lirnc fort of fubdued light in Spenfer, F, Q, i. i. 14, 

A little glooming light, much like a fliadc.” 

Warton^ 
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Far from all refort of mirth. 

Save the cricket on the hearth. 

Or the bclman’s drovvfy charm, 

To blefs the doors from nightly harm. 

He might have had Shakfpcarc’s Lucrece alfo in view, as Mr. 
Malone has obrerved : 

“ And dying eyes gleam’d forth their nJJjy hghtSy 
“ Like dying coals burnt out in tedious nights."' 

Vcr. S3. Or the helma/ds droaufy charniy 

To blefs the doors from nightly har?nf\ A fiiyerfll- 
tion, as Mr, Bowie obferves, contained in thefe lines of Chaucer. 
Cant^ r, V. 3479- edit. Tyrwh. 

I crouche thee from elves and from wightes ; 

Therwiih the night fpel faid he anon rightes, 

On foure halves of the hous aboutc, 

“ And on the threfwold of the dore withoutc ; 
jefu Grill, and faint Benedight, 

Bliffe this hous from every wicked wight," 

Sec alfo Cartwright's Ordinary y A. iii. S. i. IVorksy p. 36, 1651. 
Sucli are the nodurnal evils deprecated by Imogen, going torcll. 
Cymbelincy A, ii. S. ii. 

From fairies, and the tempters of the nighty 
** Guard me, befeech ye !" 

In Robert Herrick’s Hefperidesy there is a little poem called the 
Bellman, which contains this charm, p. 139. edit. 1647. It 
begins thus. 

From noife of Tcare-fires reft ye free. 

From murder, Benedicite ! 

From all mifchances, that may fright 
“ Your plcafing flumbers in the night, 

Mercic fecure ye all, and keep 
1 he goblin from ye while ye fleep, &c." 

Anciently the watchman, which cried the hours, ufed thefe or 
the like benedictions, Warton. 
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Or let my lamp at midnight hour, 

Be feen in fome high lonely tower, 

Where I may oft out-watch the Bear, 

With thrice-great Hermes, or unfphere 

The fpirit of Plato, to unfold 

What w'orlds or what vaft regions hold 90 

The immortal mind, that hath forfook 

Her manfion in this flefhly nook : 

And of thofe Demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 

Vcr. 86. Be feen in fome high lonely fo<ivcry'] The extraneous 
circumftance be feeny gives poetry to a paffage, the fimple fenfe 
of which is only, “ Let me lludy at midnight by a lamp in a 
lofty tower." Hence a pidure is created which ftrikes the ima- 
gination. Warton. 

Ver. 89. The fpirit of ?latof\ This fhows, what fort of 
Contemplati'-n he was moft fond of. Milton's imagination made 
him as much a myftick, as his good fenfe would give leave. 

Hurd. 

Ver. 95. And of thofe Demons &c.] Undoubtedly thefe notions 
arc from Plato's Timaus and Pha^dony and the reveries of his old 
commentators ; yet with fome reference to the Gothick fyftem of 
Demons, which is a mixture of Platonifm, fchooUdivinity, and 
chriftian fuperftition. The dodrine of thefe Spirits has been thus 
delivered. “ d'here are fixe kinds of Spirits between heaven 
and hell. The firft, who are thofe that remained in the highijl 
region of the nyrey he callcth Angels of firpy bccaufe they arc 
ncere vnto that region, and perchance within it. The fecond 
kind is from the middle region of the ay re downeward towards 
the earth. The third on the earth iifelfe. The fourth in the 
m}aters. The fifth in the caucs or holl'^nv sautes of the earth, &:c.’* 
T he Sptimjh Mandeuile of MyracleSy See, A tranflation from the 
Spanilh, Lend. i6i8. Difc. iii. p. 126. 410. It is one of the 
vifions of Thomas Aquinas, that God permitted fome of the fallen 
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Whofe power hath a true confent 95 

With planet, or with element. 

Angels, Icfs guilty than the reft, in their defeent or precipitation 
from heaven, to remain in the air, fire, water, and earth, till 
the day of judgement. Drayton has the fame dodrine, Poljolb, 
Song 5, vol. ii. p. 757. In conformity to this theory, Milton^s 
Satan, fcated in ‘‘ the middle region of thick air, convokes his 
potentates or counfcllors,^* Par, Reg, B, ii. 121, See, And hence 
another paflage in the fame poem is to be interpreted, B. iv. 2oi> 
where Satan means to prove the extent of his dominion, and his 
pretcnfions to the name and power of a god. Sec alfo B. i. 59, 44. 

A Chorus in Andreini’s Adamoy 1617, coniifts of Spirits of 
fire, air, water, and hell, or fubterraneous, being the exiled 
Angels, Chore di Spirit! ignei, aerei, acquatici, ed infernali. 
See,’* Thefe Spirits were fuppofed to controll the elements in 
which they rcfpe(flivcly reftded ; and, when formally invoked or 
commanded by a magician, to produce tempefts, conflagrations, 
floods, and earthquakes. Sec the Spnntjh Maudeuilcy juft quoted, 

р. 126, 127, [and Burton’s Aunt, Mehuichrdjy 1624, p, 41.] Of 
this fchool was therefore Shakfpeare’s Profpero in the Temp^fty 
who, by the help or agency of demons, afligned to various parts 
of nature, boafts to have hedimnCd the noontide Juny call'd forth 
the mutinous avjndsy &c.” A. iv, S. i. 

1 he Spirits which the necromancer Ifmcno invokes, to take 
pofleflion of the enchanted foreft, are fallen Angels, who now 
controll the different elements which they inhabit, Gkr, Lib„ 

с. xiii. ft. 7. 

** Udite, udite, o voi che de la ftella 
** Prccipitar gui i folgori tenant! ; 

“ Si voi che Ic tcmpeftc e la procelle 
“ Moucte, habitator de P aria erranti, &c.’' 

It is to a magick performed by the fame agency that Fletcher 
refers in the haithful Shepherdefsy A, iv, S. i. 

O you great-working Powers of earth, and air^ 

W ater, and forming fre, why have ye lent 
Your hidden virtue to fo ill intent V* 
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Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In feepter’d pall come fvveeping by, 

I muft add, that the notion of the fallen Angels having a controll 
of the elements, feems to have fuggefted to Milton the idea xnPar, 
Lofiy that Angels, in an unfallen ftate, had the fame fort of power, 
B. vi. 221 — 224. Seoalfo B. x. 660, B. iv. 940. Warton, 
Ver. 97. Sojnetime let gorgeous Tragedy 

In feepter'd pall come f<weepirg hyy'^ By feeptePd 
pally Do(flor Newton underftands the palla honejia of Horace, 
Art, Poet. V. 278. But Horace, I humbly apprehend, only means, 
that iEfehylus introduced mafks and better drefles. Palla honcJla 
is fimply a decent robe, Milton means fomething more. By 
cloathing Tragedy in her fceptcred pall, he intended fpecifically 
to point out regal Jlones the proper arguments of the higher 
drama. And this more exprefsly appears, from the fubjc^ls im- 
mediately mentioned in the fubfequent couplet. Our author has 
alfo perfonified I'ragcdy, in the fame meaning, where he gives 
her a bloody feepter, implying the diftrefles of kings, El, i, 37* 
Sive cruentatum furiofa Tragedia 

“ Quaflat, et cfFufis crinibus ora rotat.*’ 

He then illuftrates or exemplifies his perfonification, 

Seu mocrct Pelopea domus, feu nobilis ///, 

Seu luit inceftos aula Creontis avos/' 

Thefe four Latin verfes form the context now before us. In 
Parndje Re gained y he particularifes the lofty gra<ve tragedians of 
Athens, B. iv. 266. And thefe are they who difplay the vicif- 
fitudes of human life by examples of Great Misfortuncy 

High a^Hons and high pa(|ions bell deferibing.** 

To fum up all of what our author has faid on this fubje( 5 l in the 
TraSlate of Educationy where he is fpeaking of hcroick and tragick 
poetry, he recommendeds Attic Tragedies of ftatelieji and moft 
rigal argument. Edit. 1673. p. 109. It may be further ob- 
ferved, that Ovid, whom Milton in fome of his profe pieces pre- 
fers to all the Roman poets befides, has alfo marked the true, at 
leaft original, province of tragedy, by giving her a Scepter^ 
Amor, L, lii. ii, 13* 
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Prefenting Thebes, or Pclops’ line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine ; loo 

Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the bufkiu’d ftage. 

But, O fad Virgin, that thy power 
Might raife Mufaeus from his bower ! 

Laeva manus feeptrum late regale tenebat.*' 

Shakfpeare has well exprefled the regal drama, in the Prologue to 
Henry the Eighthy which he ftyles, 

Sad, high, and working, full of Jiate and otw. 

Such noble feenes as draw the eye to flow.*' 

I fear in this Note, I have been feebly, and perhaps unnecef. 
farily, attempting to explain Horace's Art of Poetry, after Mr. 
Colman’s mafterly Commentary : in which, that valuable remain 
of ancient dramutick criticifm is placed in a new light, and rc* 
called to its proper and primary point of view, Warton, 

[though rare) Juft glancing at Shak- 

fpearc. HuRd, 

Vcr. 102. Drayton calls a fong on Sir Bevis, a bujkhdd 
ftraine," but not in Milton’s literal fenfe of cothur7iatuSy Polyolb, 
S. ii. vol, ii, p, 693, Warton, 

Bujkm^d is ufed, in Milton's fenfe, in the Return from Par^ 
nnffusy 1606. 

“ Marlowe was happy in his bujkin'd Mufe.” 

And (which is ftill more to the purpofe) P. Fletcher’s Purp. IJl, 
c. i. ft. 12. 

Who has not feen upon the mourning 
Dire At reus* feaft, and wrong’d Medea’s rage. 
Marching in tragick ftate, and bujkhdd equipage.” 

From Milton Gray has applied meafurcs” to Shak. 

fpeare, Bardw, 128. 

Ver, 104, Might raife Mufeeus from his bo^wery 

Or bid the foul of Orpheus Jing^ &c.j Mufxus and 
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Or bid the foul of Orpheus ling 105 

Such notes, as, warbled to the firing. 

Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek. 

And made Hell grant what love did feek ! 

Or call up him that left half-told 

The fiory of Cambufcan bold, no 

Orpheus are mentioned together in Plato’s repuhlkk^ as two of 
the genuine Greek poets. Edit, Serran. yoI. ii. 364. To Or- 
pheus or his harp our author has frequent allufions. The harp is 
mentioned twice in the two poems with which wc arc at prefent 
concerned. In th^TraSiate on Educatmty p. 102. ut fupr, Me- 
lodious founds on every fide, that the knrp of Orpheus was not 
more charming.” And fee Paradfe Lof^ B. iii. 17. But I muft 
not here pafs over the Preface to Philips’s Theatrum Poetarum^ 
already cited, in which are more manifeft marks of Milton’s 
hand than in the book itfelf. Education is that harp of Or- 
pheusj Seed* p. 3. Warton. 

Ver, 107. Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek In Spenfer 
we find iron eyes,” F, g, v. x, 28. 

That any iron eyes to fee it would agrize,” Warton# 

Ver, 109* Or call up him that left half^told 

The Jlory of Cambufcan hold, &c.] Hence k ap- 
pears, that Milton^ among Chaucer’s pieces, was moft ftruck with 
his SquiePs Tale. It beft fuited our author’s predilection for 
romantick poetry. Chaucer is here ranked with the fublime 
poets : his comick vein is forgotten and overlooked. See Hijl» 
Engl, Poetr, vol. i. 398. Warton, 

Mr. Tyrwhitt, the very learned editor of Chaucer’s Canter^ 
hury TaleSy wifhes, in his Introdudory Difeourfe, that the mss. 
which furnilhed the SquiePs Prologue, had fupplied the deficient 
part of his Tale ; but he fears the judgement of Milton was too 
true, that this (lory was left half^told by the author. For the 
outline of the unfinifhed part of this tale (Cambufcan,) fee Mr. 
Tyrwhitt’s Notes, vol. ii, p, 466, edit. 1798. 
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Of Camball, and of Algarfife, 

And who had Canacc to wife. 

That own’d the virtuous ring and glafs ; 

And of the wonderous horfe of brafs. 

On which the Tartar king did ride : 

And if aught elle great bards bcfide 

Ver. 1 13. That the virtuous ring and glafs ,*} So BoL 

ardo, OrL Inam, L. i, c, xiv* ft. 49, Of Angelica's maglck ring. 
In bocca avea quell anel njertuofod* 

And, in the Faerie Qjteene^ a fword tempered by Merlin is called 
the fteele,'* B. ii. viii. 22. And the Palmer has a 
n)ertuous ftaffc,*' ii. xii. 86. Warton. 

Ver. 114. And of the ponderous horfe of hrnfsf\ Among thtt 
inanuferipts at Oriel college in Oxford, is an old Latin treatife 
entitled Fabula de eeneo caballo* Here I imagined I had dif- 
covered the origin of Chaucer^s Sqtders Tale, fo replete with 
marvellous imagery, and evidently an Arabian fiaion pf the 
middle ages. But I was difappointed ; for on examination, it 
appeared to have not even a diftant connexion with Chaucer's 
ftory, I mention this, that others, on feeing fuch a title in the 
Catalogue, might not be flattered with the fame fpecious expeda^ 
tions of fo curious a difeovery, and mifled like myfclf by a fruit- 
lefs inquiry. Warton. 

I have never been able to difeover the probable original of this 
tale ; and yet I fhould be very hardly brought to believe that the 
whole, or even any confiderable part of it, was of Chaucer's 
invention. Tyrwhitt, 

Ver. 1 16. And if aught efe great Hards lefsde &c.] From 
Chaucer, the father of Engliih poetry, and who is here dif- 
tinguithed by a ftory remarkable for the wildncfs of its invention, 
our author feems to make a very pertinent and natural tranfition 
to bpenfer ; whofe Faerie Qjuene, althougli it externally profelfes 
to treat of tournaments and the trophies of knightly valour, of 
itious forefts, and terrifick enchantments, is yet allegorical, 
»n contains a remote meaning concealed under tlie veil of a 
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In fage an'1 folcmn am -S have fung, 

Of turncys, and of trophies hung. 

Of forefts, and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the car. no 

fabulous adion, and of a typical narrative, which is not imme- 
diately perceived. Spenfer fings in oiid fohvtft tuiifiy with 
refped; to his morality, and the dignity of his ftanza. In the 
mean time it is to be remembered, that there were other great 
hardsy and of the romantick clafs, who fung in fuch tunes, and 
who mean more than meets the eat\ Both "ralfo and Ariofto pre- 
tend to an allegorical and myllerious meaning. And Tallb’s en- 
chanted foreft, the moll confpicuous fiction of the kind, might 
have been here intended. 

Berni allowb, that his incantations, giants, inagiLk gardens, 
mongers, and other romantick imageries, may amufe the igno- 
rant : but that the intelligent have more penetration, Otl, Inuam, 
L. i. c. XXV. 

‘‘ Ma voi, ch' a^cle gV intelletti fani, 

Mir.ite la dottrincy che s'ajconde 
Sottc quelle coperte alte c profondc.” 

One is furprifed, that Milton fhoiild have delighted in romances. 
The images of feudal and royal life which thole books afford, 
agreed not at all with his fyllem. A palf igc flioiild here be cited 
from our author’s Aj^ology for SmcHymtuqis, “ 1 may tell you 
whither my younger feet wandered : I betook me among thofe 
lofty fables and romances, which recount in folemn cantos the 
deeds of knighthood, Seed* Warton. 

Ver. I 19. Of forepSy and enchantments drear Mr. Bowie 
here cites the title of a chapter in Perceforell, Comment Ic 
rois d’Anglcterrc entra en la forell, ct des enchantements quil y 
trouua.” vol. i. C. xxiv. f, 27. He adds other notices of en- 
chanted foreds, from Comedias dc Cervantes, T. i. 121, And 
Ratiilla dc Roncefa^allesy C. 31. ft. ult. There arc fine ftrokes of 
imagination in Lucan’s enchanted grove. In Boy I’do’s O landoy 
the foreft of Arden is the fcenc of many of Merlin’s enchantments. 

Warton. 

Ver. 120. Where more is meant than meets the ear,^ Mr» 
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Thus, Night, oft fee me in thy pale career. 
Till civil-fuitcd Morn appear. 

Not trick’d and frounc’d as flic was wont 
With the Attick boy to hunt, 

Bowlc refers to Seneca^ Bpift. 114. “ In quibus plus intellu 

gendum cll quam audiendum."* Warton. 

Ver. izi. Thusy Nighty oft fee mein thy pale careevy^ Hitherto 
we have feen the night of the melancholy man. Here his day 
commences. Accordingly, this fccond part or divifion of the 
poem is ufhered in with a long verfe. Warton. 

Ver. 122. Till ciudfuited Mor7t appeary\ Plainly from Shak- 
fpcarc, as Dodlor Newton and Mr. Bowie have feparately ob- 
ferved, Rom, and JuL A. iii. S. iv. 

Come, cinjd Night, 

Thou foher.fuitcd matron, all in black.*' 

Where elvd is gravcy decenty folennu As in Tavelfth Night, 
A. iii. S. iv. 

Where is Malvolio ? — he is fad AnA ciojild* 

An ufe of civil in Beaumont and Fletcher, where it is applied to 
the colour of drefs, is ftill more illuftrative of the text, Woman's 
Prize, A, iii. S. iii. 

That fourteen yard of fattin give my woman, 

“ I do not like the colour, Tis too civil.'' Wartom. 

To Civil-fnited and foberfuited may be added a fimilar com- 
pound from the llift, of Orlando Fnriofn, J599. 

Phoebus, put out thy fable futed wreathe. 

Clad all thy fpheres in darke and mourning weedes,*' 

Ver. 125. Not trick’d and frounc’d as foe veas ^vont] The 
meaning oi frounced, which feems mod commonly to fignify an 
excelTivc or affedled drefling of the hair, may be perhaps more 
fully illuftrated from Drayton, Muf. Ehf. Ny?nph. ii. voL iv. 
p. 146. 

With drefling, braiding, frovoncing, flowring, 

All your jewels on me pouring,’* 
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But kercheft in a comely cloud, stg 

While rocking winds are piping loud. 

Or uftier’d with a Ihower ftill. 

When the guft hath blown his fill. 

Ending on the riifsling leaves. 

With minute drops from off the eaves. 130 

And from Spenfer, Faer, i. iv. 1 4. 

Some frounce their curled haire In courtly guife. 

Some prancke their ruffes.** 

It Is from the French Froncer, to curl. Warton. 

Trick* d alfo fliould be explained, which means drejf d out, as in 
A fF’omnn kill*d nxiith kindnefsy 1617 * 

Brother, why have you trick* d me like a bride. 
Brought me this gay attire, thefe ornaments ?'* 

And, in Sandys*s Tranjcls^ of a Tiirkifh bride : They tricke her 
in her richeft ornaments,** p. 66. edit. 1615;, 

Ver. 126. While racking ^'inds nre loud,^ So Shak- 

{pearc, yet not in fo abfolute a fenfe. Midf N» Dr, A. i. S. i. 

Therefore the winds piping to us in vain.’* Warton- 
Vcr. 127. Do^^or Johnfon, from this to the hundred and fifty- 
fourth verfe inclufively, thus abridges our author’s ideas. When 
the morning comes, a morning gloomy with rain and wind, he 
walks into the dark tracklefs woods, falls afleep by fome mur- 
muring water, and, with melancholy cnthufiafm, experts fome 
dream of prognoflication, or fome mufick played by aerial per- 
formers.” Never were fine imagery and fine imagination fo 
marred, mutilated, and impoverilhed, by a cold, unfeeling, and 
imperfed reprefentation ! To fay nothing, that he confounds two 
deferiptions. Wartok. 

Ver. 130. With mivmQ drops'] A natural little circumftance 
calculated to imprefs a pleafing melancholy ; and which reminds 
one of a fimilar image in a poet that abounds in natural little 
circumfianccs. Speaking of a gentle Spring-Shower, *Tis 
fcarce to patter heard,** fays Thomfon, Sea/, Springs ver. 176, 

Dr, J. WaRton. 
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And, when the fun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, Goddefs, bring 
To arched \valks of twilight groves, 

And fhadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 

Of pine, or monumental oak, 135 

Where the rude axe, with heaved ftroke. 

He means, by minute drops from off the eaves, not fmall drops, 
but »7/««/<f-drops, fuch as drop at intervals, by minutes, for the 
fhower was now over ; as we fay, minute-guns, and minute-bells. 
In V Allegro, the lark bade good-morrow at the poet's window, 
through fweet-briers, honeyfuckles, and vines, fpreading, as we 
have feen, over the walls of the houfe. Now, their leaves arc 
dropping wet with a morning -Ihower. Warton. 

Perhaps Milton remembered thefe lines in the Tempejl : 

His tears run down his beard, like vjinter^s dt»pi 

From eaves of reedsd* Malone, 

Ver. 13 1 4 Andy vohen the fun begins to fling 

His flaring beams,^ So Drayton, Njmphid, vol, i. 

p. 1449. 

When Phebus with a face of mirth 
“ Had flong abroad his beamesd* Warton, 

See alfo P. Fletcher, Purp^ Ifl, c. vi. ft, 29, of the fun : 

Soon back he flings the too bold- venturing gleam.’* 

And \Valkington’s Optick Glaffe of Humors, 1607, 
flaring Phebus with his radiant face,” 

And Chapman and Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, 1637, 

And with his flaring beames mockt ugly night,” 

^cr. 133. To arched v;alks of tvyilight groves,^ Thus in 
Browne’s Britannia* s Pafl orals, now in high reputation, B. ii. 
S. iv. p. 104. 

Now wanders Pan the arched groves and hills.” 

Again, ibid. S. ii. p, 44, 

‘‘ Downc through the arched wood the (hepherds wend,” 
See alfo Comus, in the nianufcript, v, 181, and Paradife Regained, 
B. ii. 294, and Par, Lofl, B. i. 304, B, ix* 1 107. Wartqn, 
VOL. V. K 
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Was never heard the Nymphs to daunt, 

Or fright them from their hallow’d haunt. 
There in clofe covert by fome brook. 

Where no profaner eye may look, 140 

Hide me from day’s garifti eye. 

While the bee with honied thigh, 

Ver. 1 41. Hide me from days garijh eyey\ So in Ptfr, Loji, 
B. V. 171. 

Thou fun, of this great world both eye and foul,*' 

And Spenfer, Faer, Qjt. i. iii. 4. 

As the great eye of heaven fliyncd bright.** 

But to come more clofely to the text. In Sonn, i. 5, 

Thy liquid notes that clofe the eye of day,'* 

See alfo Camus, v. 978, 

Mr. Bowie adds from Sylveller, p. 84. edit, ut fupr. 

Daye's glorious eyed* 

The old play of Lingua, A. v, S. vi. 

Heaven's bright fun, the day* s moll glorious eyed* 

Browne, Brit, Baft, B. i. S. i. p. 3, 

Whim that the daye's foie eye doth guild the feas." 

And Shakfpeare, Rich, //. A. iii, S, ii. When the fcarching 
eye of heaven is hid.*' Warton, 

The gcirijh eye** is the glaring eye of Day, So, in Rom, 
gnd Jul, A. iii. S, iv, as doctor Newton has obferved, the 
garijh fun.** It is a favourite word with Drayton, who applies 
it, in the fenfe fine, gaudy, to fields,’* in his Onule, 1604, 
and to flowers,’* in his Nimph, 3, 1630; whence perhaps 
the garijh columbine'* of Milton, See Note on Lycidas, 
T, 143: 

Ver. 142# While the hee nvith honied thigh, &c.] So Virgil, 
$cl, i. 56, 

Hyblaeis apibus florem depafta falidli, 

Sxpe levi Jomnum fuadebit inire JuJurrod* 
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That at her flowery work doth fing. 

And the waters murmuring. 

With fuch confort as they keep, 145 

Entice the dewy-feather’d Sleep ; 

And let fome flrange myfterious Dream 
Wave at his wings in aery Itream 
Of lively portraiture difplay’d. 

Softly on my eye-lids laid. 150 

On the hill Hymettus, the haunt of learning, the bee is made 
to invite to meditation, with great elegance and propriety. Par, 
Reg, iv. 247 , Sec, Compare alfo Drayton's Oajule^ 1604 . 

See the fmall brookes as through thefe groves they travel^ 
With the fmooth cadence of their murmuring ; 

Each bee with honie laden to the thje,** WaRton. 

Compare alfo Nafli's Summer* $ Laji Will afid Teji, ] 6 oo» 

Murmuring firings, mnjlcians of fweete Jleeped* And Ran- 
dolph's Poems, edit. 1640 , p. 30 . 

And gentle fprings a gentle murmur e keep, 

To lull him to a quiet fleep." 

I 

Ver. 147* ^nd let fotne Jirange myfierious Drehm 
W ave at his avings in aery Jiream 
Of li'Vely portraiture dij play'd, 

Softly on my eye-lids laidf\ I do not exa<f\ly un- 
derftand the whole of the context. Is the Dream to wave at 
Sleep's wings ? Dodor Newton will have ^joa^e to be a verb 
neuter : and very juftly, as the paffage now (lands. But let us 
llrike out at, and make <wa^e a^live. 

Let fome (Irange myfterious Dream 

Wave his wings, in aery dream, &c." 

Let fome fantaftick Dream put the wings of Sleep in motion, 
which (hall be dif played, or expanded, in an airy or {cil Jiream. 
of vifionary imagery, gently falling or fettling on my eye-lids." 

• Or, his may refer to Dream, and not to Sleep, with much the 
fame fenfe. In the mean time, fuppofing lively adverbial, as 
K 2 
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And, as I wake, fweet mufick breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 

was now common, difplayed will conned with pourtaiture^ that 
IS, pourtraiture lively difplaycd,*' with this fenfe, Wave 
his wiijgs, in an airy ftream of rich pidlurcs fo ftrongly difplayed 
in vifion as to refcmble real Life,** Or, if Lively remain as an 
adjedlive, much in the fame fenfe, difplayed will fignify dfplay^ 
vi7 itfclf. On the whole, we muft not here feck for precife 
rneanings of parts, but acquiefee in a general idea refulting from 
the whole, which I think is fufficiently fecn. The expreffion on 
my eye-lidi laidy is from Shakfpearc, Midf, N, Dr, A. ii. S. ii. 
The juice of it on fleeping eyeMs laid,** 

In the fame llrain, Fletcher in the Faithful Shepherdefs, A. ii. 
S. i. vol. iii. p. 126. 

— Sweeteft (lumbers, 

And foft filcnce, fall in numbers 
On your eye-lids,** 

Nor muft I forget an exquifite paffage in Far, Lojl, B. iv. 614. 

• The timely dew of fleep. 

Now falling with foft llumbrous weight, inclines 
Our eye-lids.*' 

Where the language would infenfibly lull us afleep, did not the 
imagery keep us awake. Warton. 

Ver, 1 5 1 . Andy as I nvakey f<weet mujtck breathe 

Abovey about y or underneath f\ This wonderful 
mufick, particularly the fubterraneous, proceeding from an in- 
viftble caufe, and whifpered to the pious ear alone, by fome 
guardian fpirit, or the genius of the wood, was probably fug- 
gefted to Milton's imagination by fome of the machineries of 
the Malks under the contrivance of Inigo Joneij. Hollinihead, 
deferibing a very curious device or fpcdlacle prefented before 
queen Elizabeth, inftfts particularly on the fecrct or myfterious 
mufick of fome fidlitious Nymphs, which, he adds, furely had 
been a noble hearing, and the more melodious for the varictie 
(■novelty] thereof, becaufe it (hould come fecretlie and ftrangelic 
Out of the earth. iii. f. 1 297. Perhaps the poet's whole 
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Sent by fome Spirit to mortals good, 
Or the unfeen Genius of the wood. 


idea was from one of thefe reprefentations, in which the chief 
aim of the inventer was to furprife. Jonfon, in a Mafque called 
a F articular Entertaynment of the Qjieene and Prince at Alt rope y 
^1603, has this {lage-dire<ftion. To the found of excellent 
foft mufique, that was there concealed in the thicket, there came 
tripping up the lawne a bcauy of faeries," &c. p. 87 edit. 
1616. And the Satyr hearing it fays, 

Here, and there, and every Where ? 

“ Some folemnities are nere. 

That thefe changes ftrike mine eare." 

And Shakfpeare drew from the fame fource, although the general 
idea is from Plutarch, Anton* Cleopatr. A. iv. S. iii. dhe fol- 
diers arc watching before the palace. Mufick of hautboys 
under the ftage* — 2 Sold, Peace, what noife ? I Sold, Lift, Lift I 
Mufick i’th* air, 3 Sold, Under the earthy See,** Sandys, in 
the Notes to his Englilh Ovid, fays, that In the garden of 
the Tuilleries at Paris, by an artificial device underground 
invented for muficke, I have known an echo repeat a Verfe." 
Edit. Oxon. 1632, p. 103. Pfyche in Apuleius, fteeping on a 
green and flowery bank near a romantick grove, is awakened 
by invifible fingers and unfeen harps, Aur, Afin, 1 . v. p. 87. b* 
edit. Beroald. By the way, the whole of this fidlion in Apu- 
leius, where Pfyche, wafted by the zephyrs into a delicious 
valley, fees a foreft of huge trees, containing a fuperb palace 
richly conftruv 5 led of ivory, gold, and precious Hones, in which 
a fumptuous banquet accompanied with mufick is moft luxurioully 
difplayed, no perfon in the mean time appearing, has been 
adopted by the Go thick romance- w^riters. Rinaldo, in Taflb's 
Enchanted Foreft, hears unfeen harps and fingers, c. xvi. ft. 67. 

Warton, 

Ver. lyz. Abonjey about y or underneathf^ This romantick 
paffage has been imitated by an author of a ftrong imagination, 
an admirer and follower of our poet, Thomfon, in Summery firfi 
Edit. p. 39, xhe context is altered rather for the worfe in the 
later editions. 

r- 3 
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But let my due feet never fail 155 

To walk the ftudious cloyfters pale, 

And love the high-enabowed roof. 

With antick pillars mafly proof. 

And, frequent, in the middle watch of night, 

Or, all day long, in dcfarts ftill, are heard, 

Now here, now there, now wheeling in mid (ky. 
Around, or underneath, aerial founds, 

Sent from angelick harps, and voices join'd ; 

A happinefs bellow’d by us alone. 

On Contemplation, or the hallow’d ear 
“ Of poet, fwelling to feraphick ft rain.” 

Dr. J. Warton. 

Adam fpeaks, with tranfport, of the aena/ mufick of 
cherubick fongs, heard by night from the neighbouring hills.’* 
Fan Lojif B. V. 547. See Tempefl, A. i. S, ii. 

Where Ihould this mufick be, i* the airy or the earth ? 

It founds no more ! 

I hear it now above me.” Warton. 

Ver. 156. Perhaps, The ftudious cloyfter’s Pale.** Fahy 
enclofure. Milton is fond of the Jingular number. In the next 
line follows as in appofition, ‘‘ the high-embowcd roof.** 

Warton. 

Ver. 157. And love the high-cmbowed roofy^ Highly- 
vaulted. Embovjed is arcuatuiy arched. It is the fame word in 
Comusy V. 1015. 

“ Where the bovo'd welkin flow doth bend.” 

See Gafeoigne’s Jocaftay A, i. S. ii. fol. 78. a. edit. 1587. 

‘‘ The gilted roofes embovod with curious worke.” 

That is, vaulted with curious work.” See more inftances in 
Obferv, F. Qur ii. 134. And Sylvefter, edit. 1605. p. 70, 246. 

Old faint Paul's cathedral, from Hollar's valuable plates in 
Dugdale, appears to have been a moft ftately and venerable pat* 
tern of the Gothick ftyle. Milton was educated at faint Paul's 
fchool, contiguous to the church; and thus became impreffed 
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And ftoried windows richly dight. 

Carting a dim religious light : i6o 

with an earl/ reverence for the folcmnities of the ancient cede- 
fia-ftical architedure, its vaults, (brines, iles, pillars, and painted 
gJafs ; rendered yet more aweful by the accompaniment of the 
choral fcrvice. Warton. 

But Milton here perhaps alluded to the ftoried fwinionvi of 
King’s College Chapel ; with the beauty, richnefs, and facred 
fubjeds of which, he muft have been ftruck, while a ftudent at 
Cambridge. 

Ver. 159. And ^vhtdows richly dight y'] Storied, or 

fainted njoith JiorieSy that is, hijiories. That this is precifely the 
meaning of the word Jiorkdy we may learn from Harrifon’s 
Defeription of England^ written about the year 15:80, and pre* 
fixed to the firft volume of Hollinlhead. As for our churches, 
all images, (brines, tabernacles, roodlofts, and monuments of 
idolatry, are removed, taken downe, and defaced : onelie the 
Jioriei in the -glalTwindowes excepted, which for want of fufficient 
(lore of new ftuffc, and by reafon of extream charge that (hould 
grow by the alteration of the fame into nvhite fanes throughout 
the realme, are not altogether abolilhed in moft places at once, 
but by little and little fuffered to decaic, that njohite glajfe may 
be provided and fet up in their roomes.’* B- ii. c. i. p. 138, 
col. 2. 30. Tliefe forks, from whence came Milton’s epithet 
ftoried, Harrifon, who appears to have been a puritan, ranks 
among the monuments of idolatry, as being reprefentations or 
images. In Cemus, we find the verb ftory, v. 525. 

In Chaucer, ftorial occurs for hiftorkal. Leg. Cleopatr. y. 123. 
p. 34.3. edit. Urr. 

‘‘ And this is ftorial fothe, it is no fable.’* 

In barbarous latinity, is fometimes ufed for hiftoria. Item 
volo et ordino, quod liber meus Chronicarum et ftoriarum Franciae, 
feriptarum in Gallico, &'c.” Prolog, ad Chron. Franc, tom. iii. 
Colledi, Hiftoric, Franc, p, 152. Again, of a benefaflor to a 
monaftery, Fecit aliam veftem cum ftoriis crucifixi Domini.’* 
S, Anaftaf in S, Leon, 'iii. Apud Murator. p. 200. tom. iii. ' 
lo this extrad many others from monaftick records might be 
K 4 
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There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voic’d quire below, 

In fervice high, and anthems clear. 

As may with fweetnefs, through mine ear, 
Diflblve me into ecftafies, 165 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 

cafily added, which are particularly applicable to the text, as they 
prove the frequent ufe of the word Jiorin for fcriptural hiftory. 
One of the arguments ufed by the puritans for breaking the 
painted glafs in church windows, was becaufe by darkening the 
church, it obfeured the new light of the gofpel. Warton, 

It may be added, that they alfo propofed to the Parliament 
that the walls of the churches (hould be coloured blacky to putt 
men in minde of that blacknefle and darknefle that is within 
them/' See Nickolls^s State-Papersy p, 99. 

Ibid. richly dighty"] A frequent phrafe ia 

our elder poetry. Thus, in Drayton's Oov/*?, 1604. 

Into a chamber very richly dight,** 

And after him Sylvefter, in his Du Bartasy ed. 1621, p. 1198. 
T'he Woodmans Beary ( 1 , 3 . 

And Aurora, richly dightd* 

So alfo Browne, Brit, Paft, B. ii. S. iii. 

The Morning now in colours richly dightd* 

And, in bilhop Hall's Satires ; 

in rhimes all richly dightd* 

Ver. 1 61- Of this fpecies of penfive pleafure, he fpeaks in a 
very different tone in the Anfwer to the Eikon Baf, §. xxiv. In 
his Prayer he [the king] remembered what voices of joy and 
gladnefs there were in his Chapel, God's houfe in his opinion, 
between the linging men and the organs : — the vanity, fuperfti- 
tion, and mifdevotion of which place, was a fcandal far and 
near; wherein fo many things were fung and prayed in thofe 
fongs which were not underftood, &c." Again, with fimilar 
contempt, xxv. His glory in the gaudy copes, and painted 
windows, and chaunted feivice-book, &c/* Pr, W, i. 429, 531. 

Warton. 
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And may at laft my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

The hairy gown and molly cell, 

Where I may fit and rightly fpell 170 

Of every ftar that heaven doth fhew, 

And every herb that lips the dew ; 

Till old experience do attain 
To fomething like prophetick ftrain. 

Thefe pleafures. Melancholy, give, 175 

And I with thee will choofe to live. 

Ven 167. And may at lafl my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage y\ So, in the Legend 
<f Humph. Duke of Glocefler^ by Middleton, 1600, ft. 26. 

So fares it with this Duke, whofe young dayes fpent 
In vertuous ftudies, and true holines, 

Sets downe himfelfe, now with a full intent. 

To fpend his *weary age in quietnefle.’* 

Ver. 168, It fhould be remarked, that Milton wilhes to di6 
in the charatfter of the melancholy man. War ton. 

Ver. 169. The hairy go^wn] In the mannfeript of Milton’s 
Malk, the hermit’s hairy gown is mentioned, v. 390. 

His bookes, or his haire.go^ivne, Seed* Warton. 

Ver. 172. And e^ery herb that ftps the de^w ;] It feenis pfo. 
bable that Milton was a ftudent in botany. For he fpeaks with 
great pleafure of the hopes he had formed of being affifted in 
this ftudy by his friend Charles Deodate, who was a phyfician. 
Epitaph. Damn. v. 130. 

“ Tu mihi percurres medicos, tua gramina, fuccos, &c.” 

Warton* 


Of L Allegro and II Penferofo, I believe, opinion is uniform; 
^vejy man rfiat reads them, reads^ them with pleafure. The 
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author’s defign is not, what Theobald has remarked, merely^ to 
ihow how objedls derive their colours from the mind, by repre- 
fenting the operation of the fame things upon the gay and the 
melancholy temper, or upon the fame man as he is differently 
difpofed ; but rather how, among the fucceflive variety of ap- 
pearances, every difpofition of mind takes hold on thofe by which 
it may be gratified. 

The cheerful man hears the lark in the morning ; the pettfinjc 
man hears the nightingale in the evening. cheerful man 

fees the cock ftrut, and hears the horn and hounds echo in the 
wood ; then walks, not unfeeuy to obferve the glory of the 
rifing fun, or liften to the finging milk-maid, and view the 
labours of the plowman and the mower ; then calls his eyes 
about him over feenes of fmiling plenty, and looks up to the 
dillant tower, the rcfidence of fome fair inhabitant ; thus he 
purfues rural gaiety through a day of labour or of play, and de- 
lights himfelf at night with the fanciful narratives of fuper- 
Hitious ignorance. 

The penfive man, at one time, walks uyfeen to mufe at mid- 
night ; and, at another, hears the folemn curfew. If the weather 
drives him home, he fits in a room lighted only by gloswmg 
emhen \ or by a lonely lamp outwatches the North Star ; to dif- 
cover the habitation of feparate fouls ; and varies the lhades of 
meditation, by contemplating the magnificent or pathetick feenes 
of tragick and epick poetry. When the morning comes, a 
morning gloomy with rain and wind, he falls afleep by fome 
murmuring water, and with melancholy enthufiafm expeds fome 
dream of prognollication, or fome mufick played by aerial per- 
formers. 

Both Mirth and Melancholy are folitary, filent, inhabitants of 
the bread, that neither receive nor tranfmit communication ; no 
mention is therefore made of a philofophical friend, or of a plca- 
fant companion. The ferioufnefs does not arife from any parti- 
cipation of calamity, nor the gaiety from the pleafures of the 
bottle. 

The man of cheerfulnefs, having exhaufted the country, tries 
what toTvered cities will afford, and mingles with feenes of fplen- 
xiour, gay aflcmblles, and nuptial feftivities ; but he mingles a 
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mere fpe(J^ator, as, when the learned comedies of Jonfon, or the 
wild dramas of Shakfpeare, are exhibited, he attends the theatre. 

The penjive man never lofes himfelf in crowds, but walks the 
cloifter, or frequents the cathedral. Milton probably had not 
yet forfaken the Church. 

Both his charaders delight in mulick ; but he feems to think 
that cheerful notes would have obtained from Pluto a complete 
difmiffion of Eurydice, of whom folemn founds procured only a 
conditional releafe. 

For the old age of Cheerfulnefs he makes no provifion ; but 
Melancholy he conduds with great dignity to the clofe of life. 
His Cheerfulnefs is without levity, and his Penfivenefs without 
afperity. 

Through thefe two poems the images are properly fele6led, 
and nicely diftinguilhed ; but the colours of the didlion feem not 
fufficicntly diferiminated. I know not whether the charaders are 
kept fufficicntly apart. No mirth can, indeed, be found in his 
melancholy ; but I am afraid that I always meet fome melancholy 
in his mirth. They are two noble efforts of imagination. 

Johnson. 

Of thefe two exquifite little poems, I think it clear that the 
laft is the moft taking ; which is owing to the fubje<fl. The 
mind delights moft in thefe folemn images, and a genius delights 
moft to paint them. Hurd. 

Hughes, after “ prophetick ftrain,*' added the following 
Supplement and Conclufion to Mr. Milton's incomparable Poem 
entitled ** II Penferofo^ ox the Petifive Man P* See Hughes's 
^dit, i2mo. Lond. 1735. vol. i. Pref. p. Iviii. * 

There let Time's creeping Winter flied 
** His hoary fnow around my head : 

‘‘ And while I feel, by faft degrees, 

My fluggard blood wax chill and freeze. 

Let thought unveil to my fix'd’ eye 
The feenes of deep eternity : 

Till, life diftblving at the view, 

* I wake, and find thofe vifions true.** 

This little introdudion was written by the Rev, W. Duncomb, of taiu 
<erbury, Hughes's editor ; who, in his* Preface, has quoted Milton’s Lycidat 
Witl) feeling and judgement, p. iii. 
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But this addition was not made by Hughes, as I apprehend, from 
any peculiar predile6lion for Milton’s Poem. Hughes was a fre- 
quent and profeffed writer of cantatas, mafles, operas, odes and 
fongs for mufick. In particular, before the introdudion of Italian 
operas on the Englilh ftage, he wrote fix cantatas, compofed by 
Pepufeh, which were defigned as an effay or fpecimen, the firft in 
its kind, for compofitions in Englifh after the Italian manner. 
He was alfo employed in fitting old pieces for mufick. In the 
year 17 ii, fir Richard Steele, and Mr. Clayton a compofer, 
eftablifhed concerts in York- Buildings ; and there is a letter 
dated that year, written by Steele to Hughes, in which they 
defire him, to alter this poem [Drydeti's Alexander* s Feajl\ 
for mufick, preferving as many of Dryden's verfes as you can. 
It is to be performed by a voice well (killed in Recitative : but 
you underftand all thefe matters much better than Yours, &c.** 
See ibid. p. xv. xvii. And. p. 127. And vol. ii. p. 71. The 
two projectors, we may probably fuppofe, were bufy in examin- 
ing collections of publilhed poetry for words to be fet to mufick, 
for their concerts ; and {tumbled in their fcarch on one or both 
of Milton’s two poems. Thefe they requefted Hughes, an old 
and (kilful practitioner in that fort of bufinefs, to alter and adapt 
for mufical compofition. What he had done for Dryden, he 
might be defired to do for Milton. This feems to be the hiftory 
of Hughes’s fupplemental lines. Hughes, however, has an ex- 
prefllon from Comusy in his Thought on a Gardeuy written 1704. 
Poemsy vol. i. p. 17 1, v. 3. 

Here Contemplation prunes her wings. 

See Com, v, 377, 378. And the Note. 

L* Allegro and II Penferojo may be called the two firft deferip- 
tive poems in the Englifh language. It is perhaps true, that the 
characters are not fufficicntly kept apart. But this circumltance 
has been productive of greater excellencies. It has been re- 
marked, No mirth indeed can be found in his melancholy, but 
I am afraid I always meet feme melancholy in his mirth.’* 
Milton’s is the dignity of mirth. His cheerfulnefs is the cheer, 
fulnefs of gravity. The objeCts he feleCts iti his L* Allegro are fo 
far gay, as they do not naturally excite fadnefs. Laughter and 
jollity are named only as perfonifications, and never exemplified. 
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Quipt and Cranks, and fwanton *wiles, arc enumerated only i» 
general terms. There is fpecifically no mirth in contemplating a 
fine landfchape. And even his landfchape, although it has flowery 
meads and flocks, wears a (hade of penfivenefs ; and contains 
rujfet lawns, fallows gray and barren mountains, overhung with 
labouring clouds. Its old turretted manlion, peeping from the 
trees, awakens only a train of folemn and romantick, perhaps 
melancholy, refledlion. Many a penfive man liftens with delight 
to the milk -maid finging blithe, to the mower whetting his fey they 
and to a diflant peal of village.bells. He chofe fuch illuflratioitt 
as minifter matter for true poetry, and genuine defeription. 
Even his moft brilliant imagery is mellowed with the fober hues 
of philofophick meditation. It w^as impoflible for the author of 
II Penferofo to be more cheerful, or to paint mirth with levity ; 
that is, otherwife than in the colours of the higher poetry. 
Both poems are the refult of the fame feelings, and the fame 
♦habits of thought. See Note on VAIL v. 146. 

Do<^Ior Johnfon has remarked, that, in V Allegro, no part 
of the gaiety is made to arife from the pleafures of the bottle." 
The truth is, that Milton means to deferibe the cheerfulnefs of 
the philofopher or the ftudent, the amufements of a contemplative 
mind. And on this principle, he feems unwilling to allow, that 
Mirth is the offspring of Bacchus and Venus, deities, who prefide 
over fenfual gratifications ; but rather adopts the fiftion of thofe 
more ferious and fapient fablers, who fuppofe, that her proper 
parents are Zephyr and Aurora : intimating, that his cheerful en- 
joyments are thofe of the temperate and innocent kind, of early 
hours and rural pleafures. That critick docs not appear to have 
entered into the fpirit, or to have comprehended the meaning, 
of, our Allegro, 

No man was ever fo difqualified to turn puritan as Milton. 
In both thefe poems, he profefTes himfelf to be highly pleafed 
with the choral church-mufick, with Gothick cloyfters, the 
painted windows and vaulted iles of a venerable cathedral, with 
tilts and tournaments, and wdth mafques and pageantries. What 
very repugnant and unpoetical principles did he afterwards adopt I 
He helped to fubvert monarchy, to deftroy fubordination, and, 
to level all diftinftions of rank. But this fcheme was totally 
inconfiftent with the Iplendours of fociety, with throngs of knights 
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and barons holdy with Jiore of ladies^ and high triumphs^ which 
belonged to a court. Pomp^ and faji^ and revelry, the (how of 
Hymen, *with majk and antique pageantry ^ were among the ftate 
and trappings of nobility, which he detefted as an advocate for 
republican ifin. His fyllem of worfhip, which renounced all out- 
ward folemnity, all that had ever any connexion with popery, 
tended to overthrow the ftudious cloifters pale, and the high-em^ 
btnued roof\ to remove the ftoried nvindoivs richly dight, and to 
lilence the pealing organ and the fulh*voiced quire. The delights 
arifing from thefe objects were to be facrificed to the cold and 
philofophical Ipirit of calvinifm, which furnifhed no pleafures to 
the imagination. Warton. 
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PART OF A MASK, 

PRESENTED AT HAREFIELD, 

BEFORS 

ALICE, COUNTESS DOWAGER OF DERBY. 




PkfeLIMlIsrARY NOTES 


OK 

ARCADES. 


Harejield. 

We are told by Norden, an accurate topographer who wrote 
about the year 1590, in his Speculum BritanniiSy under Harejield 
in Middlefex, There fir Edmond Anderfon knight, lord chief 
lull ice of the common pleas> hath a faire houfe {landing on the 
edge of the hill. The riuer Colne pafling neere the fame, through 
the pleafant meddowes and fweet paftures, yealding both delight 
and profit.” Spec* Brit, P. i. page 21. I viewed this houfe a 
few years ago, when it was for the moll part remaining in ita 
original ftate. It has fince been pulled down : the Porter’s 
lodges on each fide the gateway, arc converted into<i commodious 
dwelling-houfe. It is near Uxbridge: and Milton, when he 
wrote Arcades, was ftill living with his father at Horton near 
Colncbrookc in the fame neighbourhood. He mentions the fingular 
felicity he had in vain anticipated, in the focicty of his friend 
Deodate, on the Ihady banks of the river Colne. Epitaph J 
Damon, v, 149. 

Imus, et arguta paulum recubamus in umbra, 

“ Aut ad aquas Colniy See,** 

Amidft the fruitful and delightful feenes of this river, the 
Nymphs and Shepherds had no reafon to regret, as in the Third 
the Arcadian Ladon’s lillied banks.” 

Unqueftionably this Mafk was a much longer performance. 
Milton feems only to have written the poetical part, confiding 
of thefe three Songs and the recitative Soliloquy of the Genius. 
VOL. V* L 
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The was prjVably profe and machinery. In many of Jon- 
fon’s Mafqitesy the j oet but rarely appears, amidft a cumberfome 
exhibition of heathen gods and mythology. 

Arcades was aCled by petfons of Lady Derby *s own family. 
The Genius fays, v. 26. 

Stay, gentle fwains ; for, though in this difguife, 

I fee bright honour fparklc through your eyes.** 

That is, Although ye arc difgiiifed like rufticks, and wear 
the habit of Ihepherds, I perceive that ye are of honourable 
birth, your nobility cannot be concealed/' Warton, 

It is probable, that thefe ‘‘ perfons of Lady Derby's own 
family” were the children of the Karl of Bridgewater, who had 
married a daughter of the Coiintefs. And Arcades perhaps was 
aded the year before Comas. In 1632 Milton went to rchde 
with his father at Horton, in the neighbourhood of Harejield ; 
ajid might have been foon afterwards dcfired to compofc this 
dranij^tick entertainment. Lord Brackley, Mr. Thomas Eger- 
ton, ai'id Lady Alice Kgerton, the performers in Comusy appeared 
upon the ilagt' at Court in 1633, Carew’s Mafk of Coelum 
Britannicum ; and Arcades might be a domcllick exhibition fome- 
what prior to that of Carevv’s Maik ; as being intended perhaps 
to try, and encourage, their confidence and Ikill, before they 
performed more publickly. 


The Coiinicfs Dowager of Derby. 

Aliccy coiintcfs dowager of Derby, married Ferdiaa?ido Lord 
Strayige ; who on the death of his father Henry, in 1594, became 
earl of Derby, but died the next year. She was the fixth 
dauglvtcr of fir John vSpenfer of Althorpe in Northamptonlhirc. 
She was afterwards married [in 1600] to lord chancellor Eger- 
ton, who died in 1617. See Dugd. Baron, iii. 414. 231. She 
died Jan. 26, 1633-6, and was buried at Harcfield. Arcades 
could not therefore have been aded after 1636. See MSS. 
IViUis, Bibl. Bodl. fol. Niim. viii. f. 54. Pedigr. Bucks. Har- 
rington has an Epigram to this lady, B. iii. 47. In praife of 
the Counti’U'e of Derf^Xy married to the Lord Chancellour^ 
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This noble countefle lived many yceres 
« With Derby, one of England’s grcatefl pccres ; 

Fruitfull and faire, and of fo clearc a name 
That all this region marvell’d at hei: fame : 

“ Rut this brave pcere extin(T by haftned fate, 

“ She ftaid, ah! too too long, in widowes Hate; 

“ And in that ftate took fo fweet ftate upon her 

All cares, eyes, tongues, heard, faw, and told^ her 
honour. See."* 

A Dedication to this. Lady Dowager Derby, full of the moft 
exalted panegyrick, is prefixed to Thomas Gainsforde's Hiftorie 
of TrehixoniUy a fet of tales. Lond. i6i6. 4to» A countefs 
of Derby a(ned in Jonfon’s Firfl Qjieene*s Mafque at Whitehall^ 
1605. See Works ut fupr. p. 899. And in the Second Queene*s 
Mafque at Whitehall, 1608. Ibid. p. 908. And again, in the 
Mafque of Queenes at Whitehall, Ibid. p. 964. Perhaps, 

this is not our countefs Dowager Alice; but Elizabeth, elded 
daughter of Edward earl of Oxford, the Countefs of earl William, 
who fuccecdcd his brother Ferdinando. See alfo Birch's Prince 
Henry, p. 1 96. An Epicedium of Latin verfes, on the death of 
earl Henry, abovementioned, containing much panegyrick on 
carl Ferdinando, was printed at Oxford, 1593, 4to. 

But Milton is not the only Great Englifli poet who has cele- 
brated this countefs dowager of Derby. She was the fixth 
daughter, as we have feen, of fir John Spenfer, with whofe 
family Spenfer the poet claimed an alliance. In his Colin Clouts 
come home again, written about 1595* he mentions her under the 
appellation of AmarilUs, with her fillers Phillis, or Elizabeth, 
and Charillis, or Anne ; thefe three of fir John Spenfer 's daugh- 
ters being bell known at court. See v, 536. 

‘‘ Ne lefle praife- worthy are the Sifters three, 

“ The honour of the noble familie; 

“ Of which I meaneft boaft myfclf to be ; 

And moft that unto them I am fo nie : 

Phillis, Charillis, and fweet Amarillis.** 

After a panegyrick on the two firft, he next comes to Amaril- 
Ms, or Alice, our lady, the dowager of the abovementioned 
Ferdinando lord Derby, lately dead. 

L Z 
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But Amanl/iSf whether fortunate, 

Or clfc vntortuncUe, . s 1 aread, 

** That freed is fro.n Cupids yoke by fate, 

Since which, ihc doth new bands aduenture dread : 

‘‘ Shep’x'ard, whatever thou haft heard to be 
‘‘ In this or that prayfd diuerfly apart, 

“ In her thou maift tlicm all affemblcd fee 
“ And ftald vp in live ireafure of her heart.” 

And in the fame poem, l\e thus apoftrophifes to her late hufhand 
carl i'cid'. 'and, under the name Amyntas Sec v. 43 ^* 

Annntas quite is gone, and lies lull lowe, 

Having his ulnani’Ls left to mono ! 

Helpe, o ye Slupheards, help ye all in this, 

Her iolTc is yours, your lofs Aftyntas is ; 

Anyntos^ llowrc of Shepheaids pride iorlorne : 

He, wliilll he lined, was the nobleft fwaine 
That euor piped on an oaten quill ; 

Both did he other which could pipe maintainc, 

“ And eke could pipe himfelfe with pailing llvill.’* 

And to the fame lady Alice, when Lady Strange, before her 
huft^md Ferdinand's fucceflion to the earldom, Spenfor nddrcfics 
hhTeares of the Mitfs, publifticd in 1591, in a IX'dication of 
the higheft regard ; vvhere he fpeaks of, your excellent bcautic, 
vour virtuous bcliauiour, and your noble match with that moft 
horiour.iblc lorde i; c verie patternc of right nobilitic.” He 
rlun acknovvkdges the particuiar bount.cs which Ihc had conferred 
upon tlie poets, dim. the L.idy who prelided at tlic reprefenta- 
lion of Miltc/ii’s Arciul'S, was not only the theme but the 
p.rroncL of Sj: nfer. d lie pee rage*- book ol this moft refpedable 
Countefs is di poetry of her times. Vv^axton. 

But if this poem, according to Its dedication to Sir Waller Raleigh was 
pi.'Ued in 1591, then Anayntas ^vou!d be Henry loid Compton who died 1589, 
and AmdulUiy Anne his widow. Cunfeijuentiy, Alice is not AinartUi'y but ano- 
ther of the ihree lifters liere celebrated. But I date the poem, for unanfwer- 
able rtafons, in 1595-6. Sec L'fe ot Spenfer, prefixed to Mi. Ralpli Church’s 
edition of the Futiie ^cere, l.onJ. 8vo. 175S. vol. i, pp. xviii. xxx. And 
ctmpare Upton’s edition, vol. i. Pref. p. xi. And his note, iii. vi. 45. 
Where Anuntai may me.m fomc other perfon. See Dugd. Baron, ii. 4CO. col. 2 . 
403. col, 1, But tliis doubt docs not affc^ the main purport of my atj^umciiU 
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It was To : and I am happy to have an opportunity of proving 
it by an additional circumftancc, hitherto unknown. Marllon 
wrote a Mnfl', entitled The Lorde and Lady of Huntingdon’s 
Entertaincment of theire right Noble Mother Alice Couutrjfc 
Do^-wager of Darby, the firlle nighte of her honor’s arrivall att 
the houfe of Alhby.” Idiis Mafk is in Manufeript, and be- 
longs to the very curious coIlc(5lion of his Grace the Duke of 
Bridgewater. It has never been publiflred. It is dedicated, in 
the following terms, To the right Noble Ladye Alice Countfi 
Dowager of Darby. Madam, 

“ If my flight Mufe may fate yo*”. noble merit, 

My hopes arc crownd, and I fliall cheere my fpirit ; 

But if my wcake quill droopes, or feems vnfitt, 

“ ’Tis not yo‘. want of worth, but mine of vvitt.’* 

“ The fervant of yoL honor’d Virtues, John Marflon.’* 

I trull: that a furtlier account of this Mafk may be acceptable to 
the curious and liberal reader. It opens tlius, When hir 
Ladilbipp approached the parkc corner a full noife of cornetts 
winded, and when Ihe entered into the parkc the treeblc cornetts 
reported one to another as giueingc warningc of her honor’s 
ncerer approach : when prcfently hir eye was falutcd with an an- 
tique gate. See. When the CountefTc came ncarc the gate, an 
olde inchauntres, attired in crimefon velvet, w'^. pale face, 
black haire, and diflykinge countenance, affronted her Lad ifliipp, 
and thus rudely falutcd her : 

W iman, Lady, Priaccs, Niniph, or Coddes, 

[M'.rc, {\ii'e,you are not, and yon feeme no l[fe,) 

Stay, and attempt not paffadg through this porto : 

Ilcere the pale Lorde of fadnes keeps his courte, 

“ Rough-vifadg’d Saturnc, on whofe bloudles checks 
Dull Melancholy fitts, who ftraightly feekes 
lo feafe on all that enter through this gate, «S;c. 

Myfelf Merimna, who ft ill waight vppon 
Pale Melancholy and Defolation, &c.” 

Ihe whole of this fjx'ech, I ftiould obferve, is among the manu- 
feripts in the Britifh Mufeum ; but no more of the Mafk. 

I proceed therefore with the defeription in the Duke of 
Bridgewater’s manufeript, This fpeach thus ended, prcfently 

L 3 
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Saturne yflfucd from fortji the portc, and curyoufly bchoulding tho 
CountefTes fpake thus ; 

Peace ; flay, // />, // it, if isy even fice : 

Haylc happy honors of Nobilir)'e ! 

Did never Saturn fee? or ncrc fee fuch ? 

What fhoiilde I llyle you ? &c, 

Svveete glories of your fox, know y* yo\ eyes 
Make mikle the roughed planet of the Ikies ; 

Even wee, the Lorde y^ fitts on elf on throana 
Circled with fighes and difeontented groanes, 

Arc forc’d at yo^ faire prefence to relent ; 

At yok approach all Saturn’s force is fpent — • 

Hence fehtnry Btldam^ Jinke to niHote ; 

I giiie vp all to jye^ and to delight : 

And now pafl'c on, all-happyc-inaking Dame, &c. 

Then pafTcd the whole troupe to the houfe ; vntill y® Coun- 
tefle hadd mounted the ftaires to the greate Chamber, on the 
topp of w<^^ Mcrimna, having chaunged hir habitt all to white, 
mett her, and, whilll a conforte foftely played, fpake thus ; 
Madam, 

See what a chaungc the fpiritt of your eyes 
Hath wrought in vs, Seed* 

After which the Countefle pafled on to hir Chamber.*’ Then 
follows ** 1 he Mafqut'y prcfentcd by 4 knights, and 4 gentle- 
men, Sec, The forme was thus. At the approach of the Coun- 
telTes into the greate Chamber, the Iioboyes played vntill tho 
roomc was marfhaled ; which once ordered, a trovers flyded 
away, prefently a cloude was fcenc mouc rp and downe alinoft 
to the topp of the greate Chamber, vpon w'*' Cynthia was dif- 
couered ryding ; hir habitt was blewc fatten faircly imbrodered 
with ftarre^ and cloudes ; who looking downe, and earncftly 
furvaying the Ladies, fpake thus : 

** Are not we Cynthia ? and (hall earthc difplaye 
Brighter then us, and force vntimely dayc ? 

" What daring flames beamc fuch illuftrous light^ 
Jnforcing darknes from the claime of night ? 
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Vpp Aryadne, thie clearc beauty roufc, 

“ Thou northerne crownc^ 

In the mideft of this fpcech Ariadne rofc from y® bottome of 
the roome, mounted vpon a cloude waved vp \ ntill it came 
neere Cynthia ; where reding, Ariadne fpakc thus : 

Can our chafte Quecne, fearching Appollo’s fifter, 

Not know thofe ftars that in yon valley glider ? 

‘‘ Is vertue drange to Hcauen ? &c.” 

After many more compliments to the Ladies, Cynthia replies : 

Lett’s vifitt them, and Hyde from our aboadc : 

Who loucs not virtue, leaves to be a god. 

Sound, Spheares ; fpreade yo*’. harmonious breath ; 

When mortalls diine in worth, gods grace the earth, 

“ The cloudes defeend, whilde foftc miifique foundeth : CynthJ^ 
and Ariadne difmount from theire clouds, and, pacing vp to the 
Ladies, Cynthia, perceaving Aryadne wanting hir crowne of 
darrs, fpcaks thus : 

But where is Ariadne’s wreath of darrs. 

Her eight pure fiers that dudd with goulden barrs 
Her Ihyning browes ? Hath fweete-toung’d Mercury^ 
Aduanc’d his fonnes to dation of Ikye, 

And throan’d them in thy wreath, &c. ? 

Ariadne, Queene of chade dew, they will not be confyn’d, 

Or fyx themfclues where Mercury aflynde ; 

But every night vpon a forred fide 
** On which an eagle pearcheth they :^byde,i 
** And honor her See, 

Cynthia, Icll them thei err ; and fay y^ wee, the Queene 
Of Night’s pale lampes, haue now the fubdance feenc 
Whofe duidowe they adore : goc, bring thofe eight 
At mighty Cynthia’s fummons, &c, 

Prefently Ariadne lings this (horte call : 

“ Mqfique, and gentle night, 

Beauty, youthes cheefe delighte^ 

Pleafures, all full invite 

L 4 
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Your due attendance to this glorious roome i 
Then, yf you haue or witt or vertue, come, 

Ah come, ah come. 

Suddenly \ yon this fongc the cornetts were winded, and th'i 
travers tlnit \wis drawn hcfoic the Mafqueis fanke downe : d he 
whole fln-uc prefcntly apjxxn-eth, pi\ tinted it fcife in this 
figuie : dl]j whole bod\ oi it feeined to be the f}'dc of a ficepely 
aflending w’oodd ; on the topp of w^*^ in a fayre o ke fatt a 
gouldcn eagle ; vnder whofc wings fatt in feuerall thrones 
the Mafquers w'‘^ vifaids /:ie jiarnsy theirc helmes like 

Mercurye’s the addition of fayre plumes ol carnation and 
white; their antique doublctts and other furniture futablc to 
thofe cullours ; the place full of fliields, lights, and pages all iit 
blew fatten robes imbrodered fiarres* d'he Mafquers, thus 
difcoucred, fatt hill vntill Ariadne pronounced this iiu ocation, 
at thei defeended : 

Mercurian iffuc, fonnes of fonne of Joue ; 

By the Cyllenian rodd, and by the loue 
i^cuoutely chaftc you vow' Pafithca, 

J^efeende, c^c. 

And O, if cucr you were \vorthc the grace 
Of viewing majefty in mortalls face, 

Yf ere to perfed worth you vow’d hart’s duty ; 

Shew fpiritt, worth yo*" vertucs and theirc bcuty. 

The A ioliiis v|X)n this played a newe Menfure^ in the 
Mafquers danced ; and ccafing, Cynthia fpakc ; 

Stay a little, and now breath yec, 

Whihl theis Ladies grace bequeath yee ; 

Then mixe fairc handes, Sec. 

Cynthia charmes heiKc what may difplcafe yee^ 

** From Ladies y^ are rudely coy. 

Barring their loucs from modcil joy ; 

From ignorant filcnce, and proud lookes ; 

** From thofe that aunfwer out of bookes ; 

** From thofe w^ho hate our chart delight ; 

** I bleffe the fortune of ach ftarry knight. 
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From Gallants who ftill court with oathes • 

From thofe whofe only grace is cloathcs ; 

From bumbaft (lockings vile Icgg-makers ; 

From bcardcs, and greate Tobccca- takers ; 
ff I blcffe tlie fortune of each ftarry Dame. 

Singe, that my charmc may be more ftronge ; 

I'he Goddes are bounde by verfe and fonge^ 

“ The Sovge. 

Audatious Nighte makes bolde the lippe ; 

Now all court chaftcr pleafure, 

Whilft to Apollo’s harpe you trippe, 

And tread the gracing menfurc. 

Now mcete, now breake, then fayne a warlike fallcy ; 

So Cynthea fports, and fo the Codes may dallcy, &c. 

During this Songe the Mafquers prefented theire ftieelds, and 
tooke forth their Ladyes to dauncc. 

After they hadd daunced many meafurcs, galliards, corantos, 
and lavaltos, the night being much fpent ; whilft the Mafquers 
prepared thcmfclues for theirc departing mcafure, Cynthea fpake 
thus : 

Now, pleafing, reft ; for fee the nighte 
(Wherein pale Cynthea claimes her right) 

‘‘ Is allmoft fpent ; the morning growes. 

The rofe and violett Ihc ftrowes 
Vppon the high coeleftiall floore, 

'Gainft Phoebus rife from’s parramore : 

The Faicrics, y^ my (hades purfue 
“ And bath theire feete in ray colde dew. 

Now leaue their ringlctts and be quiett. 

Lead my brother’s eye (houlde fpy it. 

* humbaji Jlockingsf\ Maifton here feems to fnecr at the the fpindle.» 

(hanked gentry of thofe days ; who probably ftufted out their ftockings with 
cotton, 111 order to exhibit a good leg. To bombaji or bumhajl was, in this 
fenfe, a common expreflion: See Reed’s Old PI. vol, iii. 441. “ Is this fattia 

doublet to be bombajied Mith broken meat?” that is, jluffed out. See alfa 
Stcevens’s Shakfp. ed. I 793 > 468, where the following pafTage is 

exhibited from Stubbs’s j^nat. of Abujes, 1595. The doublettes were fo hard- 
quiltcd, ftufted, bombajied, and fewed, as they could neither worke, noi yet 
fery well play, in them.” 
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Then now let every gratious llarr 
“ Auoidc at found of Phoebus' carr. 

Into your proper place retyre 
<( \vih bofomes full of beauties her. 

Hence mud Aide the Quecne of floodcs, 

“ For day beginnes to glide the woodcs. 

Then whilft we dngc, though you departc. 

He fweare y‘ heere you Icaue yo*^ harte. 

‘‘ After this a fhepherd Angs a pafTionatc ditty att my 
Lady’s departure:" He then prefents the Countefs with a fcarf, 
and adds, 

Farewell, farewell : 

Joy, Love, Peace, Health, 

In }^ou longe dwell ; 

€( w"th farewell, farewell. 

So the Countefs paded on vntill flic came through the little 
park, where Niobc prefented hir a cabinet ; and fo de- 
parted." 

There is a loofe flieet in the copy of the Mafk, on which arc 
written fourteen ftanzas of fix and four verfes, each ftanza being 
appropriated to a different Lady, and exhibiting a complimentary 
addrefs to Lady Derby. The firft ftanza is a ftanza of thanks 
from the CountcL herfclf. 1 here is no diredion in what part 
of the Mafk thefc verfes were to be fpoken. The fjicakers arc 
in the following order: “ Lady Derby, Lady Huntingdon, 
Lady Hunftlon, Lady Berckly, Lady Stanhope, Lady Compton, 
Lady Fielding, Mrs. Grcfly, Mrs. Packington, Mrs. K. Fifcher, 
Mrs. Saychovercll, Mrs. M. Fifcher, Mrs. leavers, Mrs. Eger- 
ton." 

I have been induced to make the preceding large cxtraifls from 
the Malk, in order that the reader may comprehend the nature 
of thefe dramatick entertainments ; which, in the flxlccnth and 
feventeenth centuries, were performed fretjuently at Court, and 
in the private houfes of the Nobility, not without prodigious 
fxpcncc in ma:h*ne’*y and decoration ; to whicli humour wc cer- 
tainly owid the entertainment of Aiau/dj and the inimitable malk 
of Comus, 
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Part of an Entertainment prcfcnted to the Count ef 
Doxcager of Derhij at Harejieldy hi/ fo7ne noble 
perfons of her family ; xcho appear on the fcene in 
pajhral habit, moving iozcard the feat ofjlate^ 
U'ith this Song. 


I. SON G. 


L ook, Nymphs, and Shepherds, look. 
What fudden blaze of majefty 
Is that which we from hence defcry. 

Too divine to be miftook : 

This, this is fhe 


Ver, r. Look, Nymphs, and Shepherds, look, &c.] See the 
ninth divifion of Spenfer's Epithalamion, And Spenfer’s April, 
in praife of queen Elizabeth. 


See, where fhe fits upon the graffie greene, 

Sec alfo Fletcher^s Faithful Shepherdefs, A. i. S. i. Where the 
Satyr flops at feeing the Ihepherdefs Clorin. 


The Syrinx bright : 

But behold a fairer fight, 

For in thy fight. 

Shines more aweful majefty, Warton. 


er. 5’. This, this is Our curiofity is gratified in dif- 
^venng, even from flight and almoft imperceptible traits, that 
Milton had here been looking back to Jonfon, the moft eminent 
PI fk.wntcr that had yet appeared, and that he had fallen upon 
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To whom our vows and wiflies bend ; 

Here our folcmn i'earcli hath end. 

I'ame, that, her high worth to raife. 

Seem’d crll fo lavitli and profufc. 

We may juftly now accul'c lO 

Of detrat^tion from her praife ; 

Lefs than half we find exprelf, 

Envy bid conceal the reft. 


fomc of his formularies and modes of addrefs. For thus Jonfon, 
Entc) toynment at AhropCy 1603. ff'oifiSy 1616. p. S74, 

‘‘ Thi.'j is flicc, 

“ This is !liec, 

In whofo world of grace, 

We fhall find other petty imitations from Jonfon. Milton fays, 
V. 106. 

Though Syrinx your Pan's miftrefs were, 

Yet Syrinx well might wait on her.'* 

So Jonfon, ibid. p. 871. Of the queen and young prince. 

“ dhat is Cypariffus’ face. 

And the dame lias Syrinx' grace ; 

** O, that Pan were now in place, tie.'* 

Again, Milton fays, v. 46, 

“ And curl the grove 

In ringlets tpiaint." 

So Jonfon, in a Maf'jm at Wclhccky 1633. v. 15*. 

When was old Sherwood's head more quaintly curl'd’*^'* 

But fee below, at V. 46. And Ohjer^at, on Spenfer’s Eaer, (la, 
vol. ii. 256. W'arton. 

The Countefs of Derby is alfo addieffcd in the formulary, T/:is 
is Jbe^ in Marflon’s Majh, See Prelim, Notts, 
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Mark, what radiant ftate (he fprcads, 

In circle round her fhining throne, 15 

Shooting her beams like filver threads ; 

This, this is fhc alone. 

Sitting like a Goddefs bright, 

In the center of her light. 

Might (lie the wife Latona be, 20 

Or the tower’d Cybele 
Mother of a hundred Gods ? 

Juno dares not give her odds : 

Who had thought this clime had held 
A deity fo unparalleird ? 25 

jis they come forward^ the Genius of the xeood ap- 
pears j and turning toxcard thern^ [peaks. 

Ver. 23. give her odds :'\ Too lightly exprefled 

for the occafion. Hurd. 

It certainly feems no very elegant phrafe ; but it was perhaps 
a mode of compliment ufiial in Milton^s time. In a fimilar form 
Wither commends his miftrefs, in his beautiful little poem. The 
Myinfeof Phdar.U, i6l2. 

Place her, wlicrc her form divine 
hhall to :d(cr-agcs fhinc, 

“ And, fivithoui icfpePt of oddsy 
I'yc reno^ivne ^ivlfh De?riy-Godsd* 

Vci. 24. // ho had thought this clime had held 

A dnty fo wiparallelPd?] So, in the Prolo^ruc to 
lauo's A/nluta : 

Chi crederia, die fotto umane forme, 

E fotto quelle paftorali fpoglie, 

FolTe nafeofto un Dio ? non mica un Dio 
Seivaggio, o della plebc degli Dei ^ 

Ma tra grandi, e celcili Seed* 
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Genius. 

STAY, gentle Swains; for, though in this 
difguifc, 

I lee bright honour fparkle through your eyes ; 
Of famous Arcady ye are, and fprung 
Of that renowned flood, fo often fung. 

Divine Alphcus, who by fecret fluce 30 

Stole under feas to meet his Arethufe ; 

And ye, the breathing rofes of the wood. 

Fair filvcr-bulkin’d Nymphs, as great and good ; 
I know, tin’s quefl: of yours, and free intent. 

Was all in honour and devotion meant 35 


Vcr. 26, — fory though in this difgaifey 

1 fee bright honour fparkle through your eyes ;3 So, 
in Sylvcrtcr’s Du Bartasy 1621, p. 459, of king Solomon 
“ inalk’d:’-’ 

Rut yet whate’er he do, or can devlfe, 

Dirgulfcd glory (liineth in his eies.** 

See alfo the HijK of King Ldr <&:c. 1605*, where Cordelia fays to 
the French king, u ho is difguifed in palmer’s weeds 

“ Yet well I know, you come of royal race, 

“ I fee fuLh fparks of honour in your free.’* 

VtT. 27. through your eyes 'f[ Soincr 

editions incorre^ftly read in your eyes.** 

VtT. 30. Divine AlpheuSy nvho by fecret fluce 

Stole under feas to meet his Arethufe Virgil, fEn, 

iii. 694. 

Alpheum, fama eft, hue Elidis amnem 

Occultas egifle njias fuhter marcy qui nunc 
Ore, Arcthufa, tuo, &c.** Newton. 
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To the great miftrefs of yon princely Ihrine, 
Whom with low reverence I adore as mine ; 

And, with all helpful fervice, will comply 
T’o further this night’s glad folemnity ; 

And lead ye, where ye may more near behold 40 
What fhallow-fearching Fame hath left untold ; 
Which I full oft, amidfl: thefe fhades alone. 

Have fat to wonder at, and gaze upon : 

P'or know, by lot from Jove I am the Power 
Of this fair wood, and live in oaken bower, 45 
To nurfc the faplings tall, and curl the grove 
With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove. 

Vcr. 57, lo'iv re'vcrrnce / adore"] Petrarc. Son, 192, 

Parte 

L’adoro, c ’nchino, come cofa 

Hcncc alfo Spenfer, Fa, Qjt, ii. ii. 41. of queen Elizabeth, Men 
Doe her adore with facred reverence/* 

Vcr. 46. and c\\x\ the gro^'e] So Drayton, 

Paljolb, S. vii. vol. ii. p. 786. Of a grove on a hill. 

Where die her curhd head unto the eye may fhew.” 
Again, ibid. p. 789. 

Banks crown’d with curled groves.** 

Again, ibid. S. xii. vol. iii. p. 905. 

Pier cm led head fo high, that forclls far and near, &:c.*» ’ 
Again, ibid. 8. xv. vol. iii. p. 94S. 

Greeting each curled gxoNCtP* 

And in a line which perhaps Jonfon remembered, ibid. S. xxxiii, 
vol. iii. p. 1 1 1 1. 

Where Sherwood her curVd front into the cold doth fliove.*’ 
And Jonfon, again, to Sir R, Wroth, edit. 1616. p. 822, 
Along’!} the \v oods, and painted meades/* 
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And all my plants I fave from nightly ill 
Of noifome winds, and blafting vapours chill i 
And from the boughs brulh off the evil dew, jo 
And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blue. 

In Browne’s Inner Temple Mn/que^ p. 130. edit. Davies. 

She without ftormes the fturdy oakes can teare, 

And tiirne their rootes where late their curl'd tops were.” 
And in his Erit. ^Pnjiorah, B. i. S. iv. p. 78. 

And trees that on the hill-f.de comely grew 
“ Did nod their heads.” Warton. 

Drummond, in his Sonnet To the Springy lias 

The Zephyrs curl the green locki of the plain.” 

But Milton, I think, had his eye more particularly on Sylvefter’? 
Dn Eartnsy 1621, p. 30, where the alliteration, as well as the 
phrafe, is fimilar : Speaking of forefts : 

When through their green boughs whifling winds do whirl. 
With <~juanton puffs, their saving locks to curl,'* 

Vcr. 47. With ringlets quaint,] Quaint is here in the fenfe 
of Sliakfpeare, Midf, iV. Dr, A. ii. S. i. 

And the quaint mazes in the wanton greerr 
For lack of tread are undiftinguifhable.” Warton. 
Vcr. 48. And all my plants I fa‘ve from slightly illy 

Of noifome nojindsy and blnjitng ^vapours chill I’his 
i;> the office of a kindred fpirit in Comnsy fuppofed to dwell in 
rural fiincy as our Genius of the grove at Harcfield, in oaLn 
lo‘i.Vi^r, Com. V. 269. 

Forbidding every bleak untimely fog 
“ 'l o touch the prrjpnous growth of this tall wood.” 

Warton. 

Ver. 50. And from the boughs brufy off the euil de^Wy^ The 
exprclfion and idea arc Shakf-'crian, but in a different fenfe and 
application. Caliban fays, Temp, A. i. S. iv. 

As 'ivicked de%v as e’er my mother brufAdy 
With raven’s feather, from unwliolfome fen. Seed* 
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Or what the crofs dire-looking planet fmites. 

Or hurtful worm with canker’d venom bites. 
When evening gray doth rife, I fetch my round 
Over the mount, and all this hallow’d ground ; 
And early, ere the odorous breath ot morn 56 
Awakes the llumbering leaves, or taflel d horn 

Compare Farad, Loji, B. v. 429, 

From off the ground each morn 

We hrujh mellifluous de^ojs,'* 

The phrafe hung on the mind of Gray, 

Brujhing with hafty fteps the denu anvay,*\ WaRTOn. 

Ver. 51. And heal the harms of th^warting thunder blue, 

And njohat the crofs dire-looking planet fmites Conii* 

pare Shakfpcare, JuL Cef A. i. S. iii. 

Have bar’d my bofom to the thunder-ftone. 

And when the crofs blue lightning fecm’d to open 
“ The brcaft of heaven, &c.” 

And King Leary A. iv, S. vii. In the quarto copies. 

To (land againft the deep dread -bolted thunder ? 

In the rnoft terrible and nimble ftroke 
Of quick crofs lightning Warton, 

Ver. 56. fhe odorous breath of morn^ So, m 

Par, Lofty B. iv. 641. Sweet is the breath of morn.” Dante 
gives a beautiful defcription of this odorous breath, Fur gat ^ 
c. xxiii. 

E quale annunziatrice degli albori 
L’ aura di Maggio muovefi, e olezxa 
Tutta imprcgnata dall* erba, e da fiori.” 

Compare alfo an exprcflion in the poetry of Card, Bembo : 

Nell’ odoratoy e lucido, oriente,'' 

Ver. 57. ' taffePd h9rfi\ Spenfer, Faer, Qu^ 

viii. 3. 
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Shakes the high thicket, hafte I all about* 
Number my ranks, and vifit every fprout 
With puiflant words, and murmurs made toblefs. 
But elfe in deep of night, when drowfinefs 6i 
Hath lock’d up mortal fenfe, then liften I 
To the ctleftial Syrens’ harmony. 

That fit upon the nine infolded fpheres. 

And fing to thofe that hold the vital (hears, 6; 

an horn of bugle fmall, 

Which hung adowne his fide in twifted gold 
And tajfels gay/* Newton, 

Ver. 58, See L* AlUgr, v. 56. 

Through the high wood echoing flirill/* Warton. 

Ibid, hafie I all about y 

Number my rankty and e*very fprout'] So the magu 
cian Ifmeno, when he configns the enchanted foreft t9 his demons, 
Cier* Lib^ c. xiii. ft, 8. 

Prendete in giiardia quefta filva, e quejio 
Pianiey che numerate a voi confegno,” 

Poets are magicians. What they create they command. The 
bufinefs of one imaginary being is eafily transferred to another : 
from a bad to a good demon. Warton. 

Ver, 62, — then lijlen I 

To th. celejlial Syrens* harmony y 

That Jit upon the nine infolded fpheres f] This is 
Plato’s fyftem. Fate, or Necejfity, holds a fpindle of adamant : 
and, with her three daughters, Lachefis, Clotho, and Atropos, 
who handle the vital web wound about the fpindle, flie condu(fls 
or turns the heavenly bodies. Nine Mufes, or Syrens, fit on the 
fummit of the fpheres ; which, in their revolutions, produce the 
moft raviftiing mufital harmony. To this harmony, the three 
daughters of Neceftity perpetually fing in correfpondent tones. 
In the mean time, the adamantine fpindle, which is placed in the 
lap or op the knees of Necellity, and on which the fate of men 
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And turn the adamantine fpindle round, 

On which the fate of Gods and Men is wound. 

and gods is njoound^ is alfo revolved. This mufick of the fpheres, 
proceeding from the rapid motion of the heavens, is fo loud, 
various, and fweet, as to exceed all aptitude or proportion of the 
human ear, and therefore is not heard by men. Moreover, this 
fpherical mufick confifts of eight unifonous melodies : the ninth 
is a concentration of all the reft, or a diapafon of all thofe eight 
melodies ; which diapafon, or coneentus, the nine Sirens fing or 
addrefs to the Supreme Being. This laft circumftance, while it 
juftifies a doubtful reading, illuftrates or rather explains a palTage 
in thefe lines. At a folemn Mujick^ v. 6. 

That undifturbed fong of pure concent, 

Aye fung before the fapphire-colour’d throne. 

To HIM that fits thereon.** 

Milton, full of thefe Platonick ideas, has here a reference to this 
confummate or concentual Song of the ninth fphere, which is un^ 
difturhed and pure, that is, unallayed and perfeft. The Platonifm 
is here, however, in fame degree chriftianifed. 

Thefe notions are to be found in the tenth Book of Plato’s Re^ 
puhlick, in his Timteus, and other parts of his works ; but they 
cannot be well underftood or digefted without the afliftance of 
Proclus, who yet has partly clouded the fyftem with new refine- 
ments. Hence we are to interpret Spenfer in the Platonick Hjmno 
in Honour of Beautie^ 

For Love is a celeftiall harmonic 

Of likely hearts, compofed of Jiarres concent,’* 

Warton, 

Compare Chaucer's Ajfemhle of Foules, v. 6p, 

And aftir that the melodie herd he 
That comith of thilke fperis thr^is three. 

That welles of Mufike ben, and melodie 
In this worlde here, and caufe of harmonic.’* 

And Sylvefter, Du Bart, 1621, p, 501. 

** The fupream Voice placed in everj fphear 
A ^iren fweet,'* 
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Such fweet compulfion doth in mulick lie. 

To lull the daughters of Neceflity, 

And keep unftcady Nature to her law, 70 

And the low world in mealur’d motion draw 
After the heavenly tune, which none can hear 
Of human mould, with grofs unpurged ear; 

Ver. 72. After the hea<venly tune^ nvhich 7ione can hear 

Of human tnouIJy avith grofs unpnrged car ; ] I do 
not recollc6l this rcafon in Plato, the Sf/?nnium Sapionisy or Ma- 
crohiu'>. But our author, in an acadcmick Prolufion on the Mufek 
of the Spheres y having explained Plato’s theory, alTigns a fimilar 
rcafon. Quod autem nos hanc mmune audiamiis harmoniam, 
fane in cat fa videtur elTe, furacis Promethei audacia, quae tot 
mala hominibu.s invexit, ct fimul hanc felicitatem nobis abftulit, 
qua nec unquam frui licebit, dum, fceleribus cooperti belluinis, 
cupidilatibus obrutefeimus. — At fi pura, fi nivea geftaremus 
pectora, — fum quidem fiia\ iflima ilia ftellarum circuinountium mu- 
fica perfonarent aures noilru? et opplerentur.” Proje.rivorksy vol, 
ii. 588. Sec Ohjernjat, on Spenfer’s Faer. Qji, vol. ii. 32. On 
the fame principle, the airy inufitk which the waking poet hears 
in II Petferofoy was font only by fome Spirit to mortals 
go'jdP* V. 1J3. And, in his profe-works, he mentions thofe 
cclellial fongs to others mapprehcnfiblcy but not to thofe who 
were not defiled with women, cSec.” ApoL Stnedyrnn, p. 178, 
edit. Tol. It is the fame philofophy in Cotnusy v. 457. 

“ And in clear thought, and folcmn vifion, 

“ Tell her of things which no grojs ear can heard* 

I think this part of the fyllem was more immediately fuggcllcd 
by Shakfpeare, Merch, of Ven. A. v. S. i. 

d here’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft. 

But in his motion like an angel fings, 

“ Still quiring: o the young^eyed cherubims ; 

Such harmony s in immortal founds ! 

‘‘ But, whilft this muddy vcfture of decay 
Doth grofsly clofe us in, wc cannut hear itd* 
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And yet fiich mufick worthieft were to blaze 
The peerlefs highth of her immortal praifc, 75 
Whole luftre leads us, and for her moft fit, 

If my inferiour hand or voice could hit 
Inimitable founds : yet, as we go, 

Whate’er the (kill of lefler Gods can fhow, 

I will aflay, her worth to celebrate, 80 

And fo attend ye toward her glittering flatc ; 

Milton’s Genius of the Grove, being a fpirit fetjf from Jonje, and 
commilTioncd from heaven to excrcife a preternatural guardianhiip 
over the fnplnigs tally to avert every noxious influence, and “ to 
viflt every fprout with puiflant words and murmurs made to blefs,” 
had the privilege, not indulged to grofs mortals, of hearing 
the celeftial Syren’s harmony.” This enjoyment, which is 
highly imagined, was a relaxation from the duties of his peculiar 
charge, in the depth or midnight when the world is locked up 
in fleep and filence. Warton. 

So, in Drummond’s Elegte on the death of Prince Henry.*' 
Th.oi\ fleeter fongs doji hear, and carolling, 

** Whilfl: hea'vens do danccy and quires of Angels fing. 
Than muddy could feign.” 

Ver. 73, — fwith grojs u 7 i purged ear;] Compare 

Shakfpeare, M/dp, N, Dr. A. iii. S. i. 

And I will purge thy mortal gr'^JJnefs fo. 

That thou will like an airy fpirit go.** 

And fee Comus, v. 997, 

Lift mortals, if your ears be trued* Warton. 

See alfo his Pro/e^Worksy edit. 1698, vol. i. 153. God 

purged alfo our deaf earsy and prepared them to attend his 

fecond warning trumpet &c.” 

Ver. 81. Atid fo attend ye to^ivard her glittering ftatc ;] See 
Note on II Pen/, v. 37. KJiate fignified, not fo much a throne 
or chair of ftatc, as a canopy. Thus Drayton, Poljolh. S. xxvi. 
vol. iii, p, 1168, of a royal palace. 
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Where ye may all, that are of noble flcm, 
Approach, and kifs her facred vcfture’s hem. 

Who, led from room to room, amazed is to fee 
“ I'hc furnitures and flute Sy which all embroideries be, 

“ The rich and fumptuous beds, • 

Again, fol. edit. p. 73. col. i. 

While fhe fate under an eflate of lawoiie'* 

And fee Parade Lofly B. x. 445. Jonfon affords a Hill more im. 
mediately appofite paffage, Hjmenofiy vol. v. 272. 

And fee where Juno 

Difplays \vt'C glittering flate and chair,** 

The Nymphs and Shepherds are here direded by the Genius to 
look and advance toward a glittering flate or canopy y in the midfl 
of the ftage, in which the countefs of Derby was placed as a 
Rural Queen. It does not appear, that the Second Song which 
here immediately follows, was now fung. Some machinery, or 
other matter intervened. 

In this peculiar fenfe of canopy y and not under the general and 
popular idea of pomp or dignity, flate is to be underftood, in 
Par, Lofly B. vii. 440, 

The fwan with arched neck, 

Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows 
Her flate with oary feet.*' 

Here is an affeded and unnatural conceit, like too many others, 
even in Milton. He means, that the fwan, in fwimming, forms 
a fuperb canopy with her neck and head, under which fhe floats, 
or which fhe ro^$ forward with her feet, WaRton, 

I do not agree in the cenfure paffed on Milton by Mr. Warton ; 
for the flate of the fwan had been a common expreflion, in pre- 
ceding poetry, to deferibe her motion. See my note on Par, Lofly 
B, vii. 439. 

Ver. 83. Approach and kifs her •veflure* s facred hem,^ Fairfax, 
in the metrical Dedication of his Taflb to queen Elifabeth, com- 
mands his Mufe not to approach too boldly, nor to foil her 
vefluns hem,** 
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II. SONG. 

O’ER the fmooth enamell’d green 
Where no print of ftep hath been, 85 

I muft not quit Milton’s Genius without obferving, that a 
Genius is more than once introduced in Jonfon’s Underavoods and 
Mafqties. The poem on Lord Bacon’s Birth^day, written 1620, 
thus opens. 

Hail happy Genius of this ancient pile ! 

How comes it all things round about thee fmile, 

The poet at entering York-houfe, darts at feeing the Genius of 
that venerable edifice, {landing in the midft as in the a<ft of per- 
forming fome magick myflery, which diifufes a peculiar appear- 
ance of feftivity and hofpitality over every furrounding objed. 
vol. vi. 425. In ‘‘ Part of the King’s Entertainment paffing to 
his coronation,” the Genius of London appears. Edit. fol. ut 
fupr. 1616. p. 849. He fays, fomewhat in Milton’s manner. 
When Brutus’ plough firft gave the infant bounds. 

And I, thy Genius^ *walk*d aufpicious rounds 
In every furrow.” 

And in the Entertainment at Theobalds^ 1607, the dialogue is 
chiefly fupported by a Genius, p. 887. But what is ftill more to 
our purpofe, the Fates, the daughters of Night, who drawe 
out the chayne of Deftinie, vpon whofe threads both Hues and 
times depend,” are reprefented teaching future things from 
their adamantine booke,” to the Genius of this piece, who is the 
Genius of the palace of Theobalds. The ftage-direftion is, 
“ The three Parcae, the one holding the rock, the other the 
fpindle, and the third the Iheers, with a book of adamant lying 
open before them, &c,” p. 888. Warton. 

Ver. 84. enameWd green ] ^ I fuppofed that modern 

poetry had been originally obliged to Milton for the epithet 
enamelled in rural defeription. But under that application, it 
occurs repeatedly in Sylvefler's Du Bart as, pp. 208, 262, 282, 
&c. edit, 1621. And in Drayton and Sydney, See Lycid. 
v. 139. Warton, 

M 4 
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Follow me, as I fing 

And touch the warbled ftring, 

Under the fhady roof 
Of branching elm {far-proof. 

follow me; 90 

I will bring you where flic fits. 

Clad in fplcndour as befits 
Her deity. 

Such a rural Queen 

All Arcadia hath not feen. 95 

Add Marlov\^, Browne, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Carew, 
But compare, with this paflage, Dante, Ififer 7 i 0 y c. iv. 

Cola diritto fopra *1 pnalto 

‘‘ Mi fur moftrati gli fpiriti magni.” 

Ver« 85, Where no print of Jiep hath betn,^ So, \n Par, Reg, 
B. i. 298. By human fteps untrod.” But feePetrarc, Son, 28. 
Parte 

‘‘ E gli occhi porto per fuggire intenti, 

Dove ojtjiigio nman P arena Jiampi,** 

Ver. 88. Under the Jhady roof^ In Par, Lofty B. v, 137# 
Under Jhady arborous ronfd* Warton. 

Vcr. 89. Of branching elm ftar-prnof.~\ One of Peacham*s 
Emblems is the picture of a large and lofty grove, which defies 
the influence of the moon and ftars appe^aring over it. I'his 
grove, in the verfes affixed, is faid to be “ not pierceablc to 
power of any ftarre.” See Peacham’s Mmer^va Pntannay p. 182. 
edit. 1612, 4to. But literally the fame line is applied to a grove 
in the Facne fhiecney i. i. y. Where Spenfer foems to have imi- 
tated Statius, Tkeb, 8. x, 85. Compare our author, Par, Loji, 
B. ix. 1088. Sylvefter has ^^SunftoofixxhQm^,** Du Bartas, 
p. 17 I. edit. 1621. Warton. 

The compound funfroof had been alfo exhibited by G. Pcele, 
in his Dane id and Bethfabey 1599. 

This ^i^diCy futifroofy is yet no proof for thee.*' 
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III. SONG. 

NYMPHS and Shepherds, dance no more 
By fandy Ladon’s hllicd banks ; 

Ver. 97. By fandy Ladon^s lillied hanls ‘f\ Dr. Newton ob- 
ferves that this river might properly be faid to have lillied 
banks, fince Dionyfius, as 1 find him quoted by Farnaby, has 
called it, 

JE.vKx7^CK/f/.QV ^QTU[xov y.ul tvr^(pccvQv Aao^yoit** 

I know not that Dionyfius mentions the river Ladon any- 
where, but in the following verfe of the BenegeftSy v. 417, 

bjyvyioq f/.r,y.vnrcn v^aert Act^afv. 

Ovid mentions Ladon more than once, but without its lillies. 
Me/am, i. 702. 

arenoli placitum Lndonh ad amnem.” 

Again, Baft, ii. 274, and v. 89. Compare Statius, Theh, ix. 573. 

gelidas Ladonis ad undas.’* 

And Callimachus, Hyf/m, Jonj, v. 18. 

AAAON oAX ovTTuj ^iyciq Iffisv, 

Feftus Avienus, I believe, is the only ancient Latin poet, if 
he deferves the name, who fpcaks of the fertility of the fields 
wafticd by Ladon. Defeript, Orb, v. 574. 

Hie diflentus aqua fata lambit pinguia Ladon.** 

But by hllted banks we arc perhaps only to underftand water- 
lillies. And, by the way, here is an authority for reading hlhed 
inftead of t^.vdhd, in a very controverted verfe of the TempeJ}, 
A. iv. S. i. [Johnf. Steev. vol. i. p. 86.] 

Thy banks with pionied and trilled brims.’* 

This inftance alraoft afeertains one of Mr. Steevens’s very rational 
conjefturcs, on a text which had been long incorrigible. Lillied 
feems to have been no uncommon epithet for the banks of a river. 

Barnajfus^ l6oo. p. 479. 

[Works, utfupr. p. 1201. J 
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On old Lycajus, or Cyllene hoar. 

Trip no more in twilight ranks ; 

Though Erymanth your loll deplore, too 

A better foil (hall give ye thanks. 

From the ftony Maenalus 

Bring your flocks, and live with us ; 

Here ye (hall have greater grace. 

To ferve the Lady of this place. 105 

Though Syrinx your Pan’s miftrcfs were. 

Yet Syrinx well might wait on her. 

By fome cleare river’s lillied-pa^ed fide/' 

Milton, as we have fecn, has got Ovid’s epithet areno/us to 
Ladon. But this paftoral river had before been celebrated in 
Englifti with the fame epithet, by Browne, Brit. Paft. B, ii. 
%. iv. p. 107. 

The filuer Ladon, on his fandy Ihore, 

Heard my complaints.” 

But, as Mr. Bowie obferves, the river Ladon has the fame epithet 
in Sydney’s Arcadia, perhaps for the firft time in Englifli. B. ii. 
p, 293. edit, 1725. Ovid has alfo arenofus for the Tiber, Faji. 
i. 242. And for Hebrus, ibid. iii. 737. Warton. 

Ver. 106, 107. Mr. Steevens thinks, that this couplet bears 
a llriking refemblance to the concluding couplet of Comus. 

Or, if Virtue feeble were, 

** Heaven itfelf would (loop to her.” Warton, 

The allufion to Jonfon’s Syrtnx, in this couplet, has been 
noticed by Mr. Warton, in the note on ver. 5. But I am in- 
clined to agree with the author of Curfory Remarki, &c. already 
cited, that, upon thorough inveftigation, what is called [or 
fuppofed] fervility, may be found good judgement, in Milton, 
This Countefs of Derby was daughter of Lord Spenfer of A/^ 
thorpe, who had there received the Queen and Prince, in 1603, 
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Such a rural Queen 
All Arcadia hath not fcen. 

and entertained them with Jonfon’s malk. It feems therefore a 
very delicate compliment in Milton, to apply to her the words, 
that had, upon a former occafion, been applied to the Queen ; 
and to remind her, by fuch repetition, of fcenes, very flattering 
to her family, in receiving the Queen and Prince on their firft 
arrival in the kingdom ; and at which fcenes (he had herfelf pro* 
bably been prefent.** 



Original Various Readings of Arcades^ 

From Mil toil's MS, in his own hand. 

Ver. 10. Nonx) fcems guilt ie oi abiife 

And detradion from her praife, 

Lcfle than halfc Jhe hath exprcft : 

Envie bid her hide the reft. 

Here her hide is erafed, and conceale written over it. 

Ver. 1 8 . Seated like a goddefs bright. 

But feated is alfo expunged, and fitting fupplied. 

Ver. 23, Cerei dares not give her odds : 

Who ^joould ha<ve thought &c. 

Both thefe readings are erafed, and Juno and had, as the printed 
copies now read, are written over them. 

Ver. 41. Thofe axirtues *which dull fame Sec. 

This like wife is expunged, and IVhat Jhallo^ is fubftituted. 

Ver. 44. For know, by lot from Jove I haxve the power. 
Here again the pen is drawn through haaxe, and am is written 
over it. 

Ver. 47. In ringlets quaint. 

But With is placed over In expunged. 

Ver. 49. Of noifomc winds, or blading vapours chill. 

Ver. 50. And from the leaaxes brufh off &c. 

So it was at firft. But the pen is drawn through leaves, and 
bovues fupplied. 

Ver. 52. Or what the erode Sec. 

It was at firft And, as in the printed copies ; but that is erafed, 
and Or fubftituted. 

Ver. 59. And number all my rancks, and every fprout. 

Here And and all are expunged with the pen, and vifit, as in the 
printed copies, completes the line. 

Ver. 62. Hath chained mortahtie. 

This alfo is erafed, and lockt vp mortal fenfe written over it. 

Ver. 81. And fo attend toward See. 

Ver. 91. I will bring je where (he fits. 
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^ To the Right Honour able 

* John Lm'd Vifcount Bracly, fon and heir appa- 
rent to the Earl of Bridgewater, &c. 

my lord, 

THIS poem, which received its firft occafion. 
of birth from yourfelf and others of your noble 
family, and much honour from your own per fon 
in the performance, now returns again to make 
a finall dedication of itfelf to you. Although 
not openly acknowledged by the author yet it 

* This is the dedication to Lawes’s edition of the Maik, 1637, 
to which the following motto was prefixed, from Virgil’s fecond 
Eclogue, 

Eheu! quid <volui mifero mihi ! florihus aujirum 
Perditus — ** 

This motto is omitted by Milton himfelf in the editions of 1645, 
and 1673. Warton. 

This motto is delicately chofen, whether we confider it as 
being fpnkcn by the author himfelf, or by the editor. If by the 
former, the meaning, I fuppofc, is this. I ha^ve, hy grving r,uay 
to this publication, ht in the breath of public cenfure on thefe early 
bloffims of my poetry, <which ’were before fecure in the hands of my 
friends, as ,n a pri’vate inclofure. If we fuppofe it to come from 
the editor, the application is not very different ; only to foribus 
we muft then give an encomiaftic fenfe. The choice of fuch a 
motto, fo far from vulgar in itfelf, and in its application, was 
worthy Milton. Hurd. ' 

'* The Firft Brother in the Malic. Warton. 

It never appeared under Milton’s name, till the year 164 ;. 

Wartow* 
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is a legitimate off-fpring, fo lovely, and fo much 
defiled, that the often copying of it hath tired 
my pen to give my fcverall friends fatisfadtion, 
and brought me to a neceflity of producing it to 
the pubhke view ; and now to offer it up in all 
rightfull devotion to thofe fair hopes, and rare 
endowments of your much promifing youth, 
which give a full affurance, to all that know 
you, of a future excellence. Live, fweet Lord, 
to be the honour of your name, and receive this 
as your own, from the hands of him, who hath 
by many favours been long obliged to your moft 
honoured parents, and as in this reprefentation 
your attendant Thyrjis, fo now in all reall ex- 
prellion 

Your faithfull and moff humble Servant, 

H. LAWES^. 


^ '{ his dedication docs not appear in the edition of Milton's 
Poems, printed under his own infpedion, 1675, when Lord 
Bracklcy, under the title of Earl of Bridgewater, was Hill living, 
Milton was perhaps unwilling to own his early conneiflions with 
a family, confpicuous for its unfhaken loyalty, and now highly 
patronifed hy King Charles the fccond. Warton. 

Milton, in his edition of 1673, omitted alfo the letter written 
by Sir Henry Wotton. Yet it has not been fuppofed that, by 
withdrawing the letter, he intended any difrefped to the memory 
of Ids learned friend : nor might the dedication perhaps have been 
withdrawn through any iinwillingnefs to own his early connec- 
tions with the Eger ton family. It might have been inexpedient 
for him at that time openly to avow them ; but he would not, I 
think, forget them. 
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The Copij of a Lcilerwritten hijSir Hen uy Wootto n, 
to the AiUhor, upon the, folUnchig Poem. 

From the Colhd^e, this of Aprdf 1638 ®. 


S I R, 

IT was a fpecial favour, when you lately be- 
llowed upon me here the nrfl tafle ot your ac- 
quaintance, though no longer then to make me 
know that I wanted more time to value it, and 

He had lived in the neighbourhood of AfhridgCj the feat of the 
Earl of Bridgewater ; for his father's houfc and lands at Horton 
near Colnbrook, in Buckinghamfhire, were held under the Earl, 
before whom was aded. Sec Mr. Warton’s Note, Epitaph, 

Damon, V. 149. and infr. in the Account of the Earl of Bridge- 
nuater and his family, Milton afterwards lived in Barbican, 
where the Earl had great property, as well as his town-rcfidence, 
Bridgewater Houfe: and, though Dr. Johnfon obferves that 
Milton had taken a larger houfe in Barbican for the reception 
of feholars," it is not improbable that he might have been ac- 
commodated with it rent-free, by that nobleman, who, it may 
be fuppofed, would gladly embrace an opportunity of having in 
his neighbourhood the admirable author of Comus, and of pro, 
moting his acquaintance with that finilhed fcholar, who, being 

willing” fays his nephew Philips to impart his learning and 
knowledge to his relations, and the fons of gentlemen who were 
his intimate friends,” might afford to his family at lead the 
plcafure of his converfation, if not to fomc of them the advantage 
of his inftrudion. 

Ihis dedication does not appear in Tickell's and Fenton's edi- 
tions of Milton’s poetical works. It was reftored by Dr. Newton. 

April y 1638.] Milton had communicated to Sir Henry his 
dclign of feeing foreign countries, and had font him his Majh, 
He fet out on his Travels foon after the receipt of this letter. 

vq'l. V. N 
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to enjoy it rightly ; and in truth, if I could then 
ha^e imagined your farther ftay in thefe parts, 
which I underftood afterwards by Mr. ^ i/., I 
would have been bold, in our vulgar phrafe, to 
mend my, draught (for you left me with an ex- 
treme thirft) and to have begged your conver- 
fation again, joyntly with your faid learned friend, 
at a poor meal or two, that we might have banded 
together fom good authors cf the ancient time ; 
among which, I oblcrved you to have been 
familiar. 

Since your going, you have charged me with 
new obligations, both for a very kinde letter from 
you dated the fixth of this month, and for a 
dainty peece of entertainment which came ther- 
with. Wherin I Ihould much commend the 
Tragical part \ if the Lyrical did not ravifh me 

^ Mr. //.,] Mr. Warton in his firft edition of Comuj fays, 
that Mr. IL was “ perhaps Milton's friend, Samuel Harthby 
whom I have fccn mentioned in fome of the pamphlets of this 
period, as well acquainted with Henry Wotton but this is 
omitted in hi* fecond edition. Mr. Warton perhaps doubled his 
emijcAurc of the jierfon. 1 venture to ftatc from a copy of the 
Rci^nia Wdttontan<9 in my polTeflion, in which a few notes are 
u ritten (probably foon after the publication of the boolc, 3d edit, 
in 1672) that the perfon intended was the evcr-memorablc" 
fdvt Hales. This information will be fupported by the reader's 
recollecting Sir Henry's intimacy with Mr. Hales ; of whom Sir 
Henry fays, in one of hts letters, that he gave to his learned 
friend the title of Bibliotheca ambulans*- the walking Library^ 
.See Rcliq, U'otton. 5d edit. p. 47 

« the Tragical party] Sir Henry, now provoft of Eton college, 
was himfclf a writer of Engliih odes> an 4 with foroe deg;rce of 
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with a certain Dorique delicacy in your fongs 
and odes ; wheruntn I muft plainly confefs to 
have feen yet nothing parallel in our language; 
Ipfa rnGlUties But I muft not omit to tell you, 
that I now oncly owe you thanks for intimating 
unto me (how modeftly foevcr) the true artificer. 
For the work itfelf I had viewed fom good while 

elegance. He had alfo written a tragedy, while a young ftudent 
at Queen's college, Oxfoid, called Tancredoy afted by his fellow^- 
ftudents. See his Ljfe by Walton, p. ii. He was certainly 1 
polite fcholar, but on the whole a mixed and defultory charafter* 
He was now indulging his ftudious and philofbphick propenfitiea 
at leifurc. Milton, when this letter was written, lived but a 
few miles from Eaton. Warton. 

In Mr. Zouch's excellent edition of Walton* s Lhfes^ 4t0. 1795^ 
it is alfo obferved, p. 172, that an ingenious modern critick has 
juftly remarked, that the poetical compofitions of Sir Henry 
Wotton, when confidered in their proper light, namely as the 
effufions of one who merely fcribbled for his amufement, will be 
found deferving of praife. 

^ Ipfa mollites»'\ Thus Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdefs is cha- 
radlerifcd by Cartwright, where foftnefs reigns." Poems, p. 
209. ed. 1651. But Sir Henry's conceptions did not reach to the 
higher poetry of Comus. He was rather ftruck with the paftoral 
mellifluence of its lyrick meafures, which he ftyles a certain 
Donque delicacy in the fongs and odeSy than with its graver and 
more majcftick tones, with the foleranity and variety of its pecu- 
liar vein of original invention. This drama was not to be gene- 
rally charadlerifed by its fongt and odes : nor do I know that 
foftnejs and fweetnefs, although they want neither, are particu- 
larly charaaeriflical of thofe paflages, which are moll commonly 
rough with llrong and crowded images, and rich in pcrfonification. 
However, the fong to Echo, and the initial flrains of Comus'* 
invitation, are much in the flyle which Wootton deferibes. 

WaIiton. 


N 2 
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Ixtforc with fingular delight, having received it 
from our common friend Mr. R. ‘ in the very 

• * Mr. R.] I believe ** Mr. /J." to be Ronje^ Bodicy’s 
librarian. “ 77 v late R.** is unquclHonably Thomm Randolph y 
the poet. It appears from his monument, which I \va\c feen, in 
the church of Blatherwyke in Northamptonfhire, that he died on 
the feventeeuth day of March, in 1634 : in which year Comus 
was performed at Ludlow Caftle on Michaelmas-night. In the 
year 1638, Randolph’s Po'ms were printed at Oxford, viz. 

Foe/nsj with the Mafes J.o^htng-ghjs and Amyntns, By d'homaH 
Randolph, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge. 
Oxford, Printed by L. Litchfield, printer to the Vniverfiiie, for 
Fr. Bowman, 1638.” In quarto. Containing one hundred and 
fourteen pages. But who has ever feen a copy ol this edition ol 
Randolph’s Poems with C:mu$ at the end ? Sir Henry fuppofes, 
that Conijis was added at the clofc of thcTc poems, that the 
acceflbry might help out the principal, according to the art of 
{lationers, and to leave the reader (Ion la bocea dolccd* Randolph’s 
poems were publiflied by his brother, who would not think fuch 
a recommendation was wanted ; and who furely did not mean to 
include the works of others. It was foreign to his purpofe. It 
marred the integrity of his defign. He was not publifhing a 
mifcellany. Such an extraneous addition would have been men- 
tioned in a preface. Nor were Randolph’s Poems fo few or fo 
fmall, as to require any fuch aeeeflion to make out the volume. 
A fecond edition of Randolph’s Poems, much enlarged, appeared 
at Oxford in duodecimo, in 1640, and with recommendatory 
verfes prefixed, by the fame printers and publifhcrs. Here w'C 
arc equally difappointed in fecking for Comas ; which, one might 
expert, would have been continued fiom the former edition. I 
think this perplexity may be thus adjufied. Henry Lawes the 
mufieian, who compofed Comn^^ being n earied with giving written 
copies, printed and piibliGud this drama, about three years after 
the prefentation, omitting Milton’s name, with the following 
title. A Mafkc prefented at Ludlow caftle, 1634, on Michacl- 
malfe night, before the right honorable the Karlc of Bridgewater, 
V^eount Brackly, Lord Prcfidcnt of Wales, and one of his ma- 
jtll'.cs mod honorable pri\ie counfdl. 
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dofe of the late R's. Poans, printed at Oxford, 
wherunto it is added (as I now fiippofe) that the 
acceflory might help out the principal, according 
to the art of flationers, and to leave the reader 
Con la bocca dolcc. 

Now, Sir, concerning your travels wherin I 
may chalengea little more priviledge of difeours 
with you j I fuppofe you will not blanch Paris 
in your way; therfore I have been bold to trouble 
you with a few lines to Mr. M. B., whom you 

Eheu ! quid <volui mifero mihiP Fiorihus atijirum 

Pa rd tins, 

Ijondon. Printed for PIvmphrcy Roblnfon at the figne of the 
three Pidgeons in Pauls church-yard, 1637.” In quarto. Now 
it is very probable, that when Roufe tranfmitted from Oxford, in 
1638, the firft or quarto edition of Randolph's Poems to Sir 
Henry Wootton, he very officioufly ft itched up at the epd of 
I.awes's edition of Couius, a flight quarto of thirty pages only, 
and ranging, as he thought, not improperly with Randolph's two 
dramas, the Mufes Lobking-glap and Amyntas^ the two concluding 
pieces of the volume. Wot ton did not know the name of the 
author of Comusy the Mafk which he had feen 3t the end of Ran- 
dolph, till Milton, as appears by the Letter before us, fent him 
a copy intimating the name of the true artificer," on the fixth 
day of April, 1638. I have before obferved, that Lawes's edi- 
tion had not the name of the author. This, we may prefume, 
was therefore the Comus^ which Wotton had feen at the end of 
Randolph. War ton. 

^ Mr. M., . 5 .,] Mr, Michael Branihfwaif^ as I fuppofe; of 
whom Sir Henry thus fpeaks in one of his Letters, Reliq, Wotton, 
3d edit. p. 546. Mr. Michael Branthwait, heretofore his 
Majeftie’s Agent in Venice, a gentleman of approved confidence 
and fincerity," - . 
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fliall eafily find attending the young * Lord S.^ 
as his governour; and you may furely receive 
from him good directions for the fliaping of your 
farther journey into Italy, where he did refide by 
my choice fom time for the king, after mine ow n 
recefs from Venice, 

I fhould think that your befi: line will be thorow 
the whole length of France to Marfeillcs, and 
thence by fea to Genoa, whence the pallage into 
Tulcany is as diurnal as a Gravefend barge: I 
haften, as you do, to Florence, or Siena, the 
rather to tell you a fliort llory from the intcrefi: 
you have given me in your fafety. 

At Siena I was tabled in the houfe of one Al- 
bertoScipioni,an oldRoman courtier in dangerous 
times, having bin Reward to the Duca di Pag- 
liano, who with all his family were flrangled, 
fave this onely man that efcaped by forefight of 
the tempeft : with him I had often much chat 
of thofe affairs ; into which he took pleafure to 
look back from his native harbour ; and at my 
departure toward Rome (which had been the 
center of his experience) I had wonn confidence 
enough to beg his advice, hov/ 1 might carry my 
felf fecurcly there, without offence of otfiers, or 


* Lord The Jon of Lord Vijeount Sctidamorey then the 

Engliih Ambaflador at Paris, by whofe notice Milton was honoured, 
and by whom he was introduced to Grotius, then refiding at Paris 
alfo, as the minider of Sweden. 
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of mine own confcience. ” Signor Arrigo mio, 
(fayes he) / penfteri Jiretti, et il vifo fciolto, will 
go fafely over the whole w'orld ; Ot which Del- 
phian oracle (for fo I have found it) your judge- 
ment doth need no commentary; and therfore 
(Sir) I will commit you with it to the befl: of all 
fecurities, Gods dear love, remaining 

Your Friend a? much at command 
as any of longer date 

HENRY WOOTTON 

Signor &c.] sir Henry feems to have been very fond of re- 
commending this advice to his friends, who were about to travel. 
See Reliq. JVofton, jd edit. p. 35:6, where he relates to another 
correfpondent his intimacy with Scipioni, and his maxim, Gli 
penfteri ftrettiy et il <vi/o Jciolto : That is, as I ufe to tranflate it. 
Your thoughts clojcy and your countenance loofe. This was that 
moral antidote which I imparted to Mr. B. and his fellow travel- 
lers, having a particular intereft in their well doings.'* Milton, 
however, negleding to obferve the maxim, incurred great danger, 
by difputing againft the fuperftition of the church of Rome, within 
the verge of the Vatican. 

" Milton mentions this Letter of Sir Henry Wotton for its 
elegance, in his Defettfio fectinda populi Anglicani, Abeuntem, 
vir clarifTimus Henricus Woottonus ; qui ad Venetos orator Jacobi 
regis diu fuerat, et votis et prxeeptis eunti peregre fane utiiiflimis, 
cleganti epijiola perfcriptis, amiciilime profequutus eft,"* Frofe 
Worhy ii. 332. This letter appeared firft in the edition of 1645, 
where it is prefixed to Comusy p. 71. I know not why it was 
fupprefled, and by Milton himfelf, in that of 1673. It was re. 
ftored to its proper place by Tonfon, in his edition of 1705. 
It appears in the third edition of the Reliquite Wottoman4Vy p. 342. 
Lond. 1672. Svo. But not in edit, 1657. Warton. 

N 4 
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SJRy 

I have exprc/ly fent /J/is imj foot-ho\j to prcvciU 
yoiiv depart ti)x xciilwat J'oia acliUoieledgcmoit Jvoai me 
vf the receipt of your oblip^iag Letter^ having my 
fUf throagh som ha/ines\ I Liara' iwt how, neglected 
the ordinary conveyance. In aity part ichere I Jiaill 
under ftaial yoa fixed., I Jhall he glad, a)id diligent, to 
entertain you xcith lannc-novelties ; (xen for fame 
fomentation of oar friendjhip, too fuon interrupted in 
the cradle 

This letter appears in the firft edition of the Reliquur Wot. 
to}na)ia y in duodecimo, 1651, without the addrefs ‘‘ To Mt\ 
Mihof/y'' which is prefixed, in the edition of 1672. It is re- 
markable tliat Ifaac Walton, the editor of the Rtliquur in 1651, 
fhould not have known to whom this letter had been written, as 
it had been publilhcd fix years before by Milton himfelf in the 
firft edition of his Poems, and had been particularly noticed in 
the Stationer's addrefs to the Reader. I'he letter is thus unap- 
propriated in the edition of 1691, To Mafier p. 432. 

It appears alfo in the edition of 1654, p. 394, and is addreflal 
“ 'To Mr. Mtltof/T' I do not find this letter reflored in Tonfon’s 
edition of 1705, but it will be found in his edition of 1713. 

« ill the cradle.^ He fhould have faid in iti cradle,** See 
the beginning of the letter, Warton, 
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JauUoxc C(iflh\ 

Some idea of this venerable and magnificent pile, in which 
Co?nns was played with great fplendonr^ at a period when Malks 
were the moll fafhionable entertainment of our Nobility, will 
probably gratify thofe, who read Milton with that curiofity 
which rcfults from talle and imagination. Mr. Warton, the 
learned author of this elegant remark, declines entering into the 
more obfeure and early annals of the Caftle ; to which therefore 
I will briefly * refer, trufting that the methodical account of an 
edifice, more particularly ennobled by the reprefentation of Comus 
within its walls, may not be improper, or uninterefting. 

It was built by Ro^er dc Montgomery, who was related to 
William the Conquerour. The date of its erecflion is fixed by 
Mr. Warton in the year 1112, By others it is faid to have 
been cre<ftcd before the Conqueft, and its founder to have been 
Edric Sylvaticus, Earl of Shrewlbury, whom Roger de Mont- 
gomery was font by the Conquerour into the Marches of Wales 
to fubdue, and with whofe eftates in Salop he was afterwards re- 
warded. But the tcllimonies of various writers afiign the foun- 
dation of this ftrudurc to Roger de Montgomery, foon after the 
Conqueft, 


* See Stukeley’s Itinerary, Buck’s Antiquities, and Grofe’s Antiq. Art. 
JLudlovv Casti.k. An hijiorical Auomt of Ludlow Castle, by W. Hodges, 
Attorney at Law, 1794. Anotlier Account publiihed in the fame year, by Mr. 
^Ihoinas. And the l^udlo'iv Cuide^ by Mr. Piice, 2d edu. 1797. 
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The fon of this Nobleman did not long enjoy it, as he died in 
the prime of life. The grandfon, Robert de Bclefme, Earl of 
Shrewibury, forfeited it to Henry I. by having joined the party 
of Robert Duke of Normandy againft that king. It became 
now a princely rcfidence, and was guarded by a numerous garri- 
fon. Soon after the acceflion of Stephen, however, the gover- 
nour betrayed his trail, in joining the Emprefs Maud. Stephen 
bcfieged it ; in which endeavour to regain pofleffion of his for- 
trefs feme writers aflert that he fucceeded, others that he failed. 
The mod generally received opinion is, that the governour, re- 
penting of his bafenefs, and wilhing to obtain the king’s for- 
givenefb, propofed a capitulation advantageous to the garrifon, 
to which Stephen, dcfpairing of winning the caftle by arms, 
readily acceded. Henry II. prefented it to his favourite, Fulk 
Fitz-Warinc, or de Dinan, to whom fucceeded Joccas de Dinan ; 
between whom and Hugh de Mortimer Lord of Wigmore fiich 
diflenfions arofe, as at length occafioned the feizure of Mortimer, 
and his confinement in one of the Towers of the Caftle, which 
to this day is called Mortimer* s To<u^er ; from which he was not 
liberated, till he had paid an immenfe ranfom. This tower is 
now inhabited, and ufed as a fives-court. 

It was again belonging to the Crown in the 8th year of King 
John, who beftowed it on Philip de Albani, from whom it dc- 
feended to the Lacies of Ireland, the laft of which family, 
Walter de Lacy, dying without ilTue male, left the caftle to his 
grand-daughter Maud, the wife of Peter de Geneva, or Jeneville, 
a Poiflcvin of the Houfe of Lorrain, from whofe pofterity it 
pafled by a daughter to the Mortimers, and from them heredi- 
tarily to the Crown. In the reign of Henry HI. it was taken 
by Simon de Montfort Earl of Lcicefter, the ambitious leader of 
the confederate Barons, who, about the year 1263 ^aid to 
have taken pofleflion of all the royal caftles and fortrefles.. Of 
Ludlow Caftle in almoft two fucceeding centuries nothing is re- 
corded. 

In the thirteenth year of Henry VI. it was in the poflfcflion of 
Richard Duke of York, who there drew up his declaration of 
affe^led allegiance to the king, pretending that the army of ten 
thoufand men, which he had raifed in the Marches of Wales, 
was “ for the publick weale of the realmc.’* The event of 
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this commotion between the Royalifts and Yorkifts, the defeat 
of Richard’s perfidious attempt, is well known. The Callle of 
Ludlow, fiiys Hall, was fpoylcd.” The king’s troops feizcd 
on whatever was valuable in it and, according to the fame 
chronicler, hitlier the King fent the Dutchefs of Yorke with 
her two younger Sons to be kept in ward, with the Dutchefs of 
Buckingham her fitter, where ftie continued a certain fpace.’* 

The Cattle was foon afterwards put into the pofleflion of 
Edward, Duke of York, afterwards King Edward IV., who at 
that time refided in the neighbouring Cattle of Wigmore, and 
who, in order to revenge the death of his father, had colledfed 
fomc troops in the Marches, and had attached the garrifon to his 
caufe. On his acceflion to the throne, the Cattle was repaired 
by him, and a few years after was made * The Cozirt of his fon, 
the Prince of Wales ; who was font hither by him, as Hall re- 
lates, for Juftice to be doen in the Marches of Wales, to the 
end that by the authoritie of his prefence, the wild Welttimenne 
and evill difpofed perfonnes ttiould refraine from their accuftomed 
murthers and outrages.” Sir Henry Sidney, feme years after- 
wards, obferved, that, fince the eftablifliment of the Lord Pre- 
fident and Council, the whole country of Wales had been brought 
from their difobedient and barbarous incivility, to a civil and 
obedient condition ; and the bordering Englitti counties had been 
freed from thofe fpoils and felonies, with which the Welch, be- 
fore this inttitution, had annoyed them. See Sidney State- 
Papers, vol. i. p. I. On the death of Edward, his eldeft fon 
was here firft proclaimed king by the name of Edward V, 

In the reign of Henry VII., his eldeft fon, Arthur, Prince of 
Wales, inhabited the Cattle ; in which great feftivity was ob- 
ferved upon his marriage with Catherine of Arragon ; an event 
that was foon followed, within the fame walls, by the untimely 
and lamented death of that accompliftied Prince, 

* “ As touching the firft Councel eftablifticd in the Marches of Wales, it 
is conceived by the beft and moft prob«ible opinions among Antiquaries, that 
the fame began in or about 17®. Edward IV. when as prince Edward his Son 
was fent into the Marches of Wales, under the tuition of the Lord Rivers his 
Unckle by the mother’s fide, at what time alfo John [Alcock] Biftiop of 
Worcefter was appointed Lord Prefident of Wales," Percy Endcrbic’s Cambria 
Trnmfbam, Fol. t66i. p. 343, 
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'I'he Caftic had now long been the palace of the Prince of 
Wales annexed to the Principality, and was the habitation ap- 
pointed for his Deputies the Lords Prefidents of Wales, who 
held in it the Court of the Marche^. It would therefore hardly 
have been fuppofed, that its external fplcndour fhould have fuf- 
fered neglect, if Powel, the Welch hiltorian, had not related 
that “ Sir Henry Sidney, who was made Lord Prcfidcnt in 
i56.f, repaired the Gallic of Ludlowc which is the cheefeft houfc 
M'itlun the Marches, hehig in great decaie, as the Chapell, the 
Court. houfe, and a fairc Founfainc/* See Mr. Warton’s fccond 
edit. p. 124, where he quotes D. Powell’s Hill, of Cambria, 
edit. ij8o. 4to. p. 401. Sir H. Sidney, however, was made 
lord prcfidcnt in the fccond year of Elizabeth, which was in 
I ^^9. See Sidney State Papers, vol. i. Memoirs prefixed, p. 86, 
Sir Henry’s munificence to this (lately fabrick is more particu- 
larly recorded by F. Churchyard, in his poem called The 
Worthines of Wales,” 4to. Lond. 1578. 'i'he chapter is in- 
ti led th^ CajUe of Ludloef in wliich it is related, that Sir 
Harry balk many things here worthic praife and memoric.” 
From the fame information we learn the following particulars. 
<* Over a chimney excellently wrought in the bell chamber, is 
St. Andrewes Croffe joyned to Prince Arthurs Armes in the hall 
uindowe.” The poet alfo notices the “ Chappell mofl trim 
aixl collly furc:” about which ‘‘ are Armes in colours of 
fondrie Kings, but chiefly Noblemen.” He then fpccifics in 
profe, “ that Sir Harry Sidney being lord Prcfidcnt, buylt 
twelve roumes in the firyd Caftlo, which goodly buildings doth 
fhewe a great bcautie to the fame. He made alfo a goodly 
Wardrobe underneath the new Parlor, and repay red an old 
Tower, called Mortymer’s Tower, to keepc the auncient Records 
in the fame ; and he repayred a fayre roumc under the Court 
houfe, to the fame entent and purpofe, and made a great wall 
about the woodyard, and built a mofl brave Condit within the 
inner Court : and all the newe buildings over the gate Sir Harry 
Sidney [in his daies and goverwement there) made and fet out to 
the honour of the Quecne, and glorie of the Cafllc, There h\’c 
in a goodly or flately place fet out my Lord Earle of Warwicks 
Armes, the Earle of Darbic, the Earle of Worccllcr, the Earle 
pf Pembroke, and Sir Harry Sidneys Armes in like manor ; 
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thcfe {land on the left liand of the Chamber. On the other fide 
are the arms of Norlhwales and Southvvales, two red Lyons and 
two golden Lyons, Prince Arthurs. At the end of tlic dyning 
Chamber, there is a pretie device liow tite Hedgehog brake the 
chayne, and came from Ireland to Ludloe.*’ 1 lie device is pro- 
bably an allufion to Sir Henryks armorial bearings, of which two 
porcupines were the crcll. Sir Henry Sidney caufed alfo many 
falutary regulations to be made in the Court. See Sidney State 
Papers, voL i. p. 143 and p. 170, in which are dated the great 
fums of money he had expended, and the indefatigable diligence 
he had exerted in the dlfchargc of his office. 

In 1616, the Creation of Prince Charles (afterwards King 
Charles I.) to the Principality of Wales, and Earldom of Chefler, 
was celebrated here with uncommon magnificence. It became 
next diftinguifhed by one of the moft memorable and honour- 
able circumdances in the courfe of its hidory,** the repre- 
sentation OF CoMUS in 1634, when the Earl of Bridgewater 
was Lord Prefident, and inhabited it. A feene in the Mafk pre- 
fented both the Cadle and the Town of Ludlow. Afterwards, 
as I have been informed, Charles the fird, going to pay a viiit 
at Powis Cadle, was here fplcndidly received and entertained, on 
his journey. But “ pomp, and fead, and revelry, with ?najky 
and antique pageantry,’’ were foon fucceeded in IakUow Cadle 
by the din of arms. During the unhappy Civil War it was 
garrifoned for the King ; who, in his Hight from Wales, daid a 
night in it. See Iter CaroUnum in Gutch’s Colled, Cur, vol. ii. 
.443. Wednefday Aug.** 6.*^ t 645 > Radnor^ fupper, 

a yeoman’s houfc ; the Court difperfed, Thurfday the 7.*^ to 
Ludlow Castle, no dinuerj Col. Wodehoufe. Friday the 8.*^ 
to Budgr/orth, Sec,** The Cadle was at length delivered up to 
the Parliament in June 1646. 

A few years after this event, the goods of the Cadle were in- 
ventoried and fold. The Rev. Mr. Ayfeough, of the Britifh 
Mufeum, has obligingly directed me to a priced catalogue of the 
furniture, with the names of the purchafers, in Harl. MSS, 
N°. 4898, and N°. 7352: from which I fcletfl a few curious 
articles. 

I?i the Princes Chamber, One danding bedddead, covered 
<vlth Watchet damaike, with all the furniture fuirable thereunto 
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belonging, Ac. Sold M' Bafs y' ii.'*' of March i 6§0 for 
36 £ los. 

“ One fult of old tapiftry hangings cont.s in all 120 ells at 

S 

t per cll ; Sold Cleam.* y® i8.*^ January 1650 for 

/« t/pe Go^ocmour' s Qjinrtcr* Two pidurcs, y*' one of the 

s 

late king, the other of his queen, 10. Sold to Bafs. 

s 

One large old Bible, 6. Sold to M*” Bafs. 

s 

One old furplice of Holland, 5, Sold to M** Bafs. 

£ 

One dammalkc table-cloth in length tenn yards, 2. Sold 
to Rog/ Humphrey. 

s 

A cupp cS* cover of plate, weighing 35 03. at j; per 05. 

£ s 

8. I Sold to M** Brown. 

A pulpitt cloth & a carpett of old crimfon velvctt & 7 old 
£ 

cuHiions, val.** at 8. Sold to M*“ Brown. 

‘‘ I» the Sho^vcll- Board Room. Nine pccccs of green kerfey 
hangings paned gilt leather, 8 window curtaines, 5 window 
pceccs, a chimney pecce, and curtaine rodds, Sc three other fmall 
pceccs in a preffe in y® wardrobe val. togeathcr 25^. With 
Protcc roR. 

** In y Half. Two long tables, two fquafe tables with 
formes, one fire-grate, one fide- table, a court cuppboard, two 
wooden figures of bcalb, 3 candichicks, & racks for armour, 
i£. Sold to IvP Bafb." 

No other remarkable circumftanccs diflinguifli the hiftory of 
this Caftle, till the Court of the Marches was aboliflied, and the 
Lords Prefidents were difeontinued, in 1688, From that period 
its decay commenced. It has lince been gradually dripped of its 
curious and valuable ornaments. No longer inhabited by its 
noble guardians, it has fallen into ncgledl ; and ncglc<f\ has en- 
couraged plunder. “ It will be no wonder that this noble 
Caftle is in the very perfection of decay, when we acquaint our 
readers, that the prefent Inhabitants live upon the fale of the 
materials. All the fine Courts, the Royal Apartments, Halls, 
and Rooms of State, lie open and abandoned, and fome of them 
falling down." Tour through Great Britain, quoted by Grofe, 
Art. Ludhrw CajUe, See alfo two remarkable Inftanccs related 
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hy Mr. Hodges in his Account of the Cnjile^ p. 39. The appoint- 
ment of a governoiir, or fteward of the callle, is alfo at prefent 
difcontinued. Butler enjoyed the ftewardlhip, which was a 
lucrative, as well as an honourable poft, while the principality- 
court cxifled. And, in an apartment over the gateway of the 
Callle, he is faid to have written his inimitable Hudibras. The 
poet had been fecretary to the Earl of Carbery, who was Lord 
Prelident of Wales ; and who, in the great Rebellion, had 
afforded an afylum to the excellent Jeremy Taylor. 

In the account of Ludlow Callle, prefixed to Buck's Antiqui- 
ties, publilhed in 1774, which mull have been written many 
years before, it is faid Many of the Royal apartments are yet 
entire ; and the fword, with the velvet hangings, and fome of 
the furniture are Hill preferved." And Grofe in his Antiquities, 
publilhed about the fame time, extrading from the Tour through 
Great Britain what he pronounces a very juft and accurate ac- 
count of this Callle, reprefents the Chapel having abundance of 
Coats of Arms upon the pannels, and the Hall decorated with 
the fame ornaments, together' with lances, fpears, firelocks, and 
old armour. Of thefe curious appendages to the grandeur of 
both, little perhaps is now known. Of the Chapel, a circular 
building within the inner court is now all that remains. Over 
feveral of the liable doors, however, are Hill the arms of Queen 
Elizabeth, and the Earl of Pembroke. Over the inner gate of 
the Callle, are alfo fome remains of the arms of the Sidney 
family, with an infeription denoting the date of the Queen's 
reign, and of Sir Henry Sidney's refidence, in 1581, together 
with the following words, Hominihus hi gratis loquimini lapides. 
No reafon has been afiigned for this remarkable addrefs. Perhaps 
Sir Henry Sidney might inten^ it as an allufion to his predccef- 
fors, who had fuffered the ftately fabrick to decay ; as a memo- 
rial alfo, which no fucceffour might behold without determining 
to avoid its application : * Nonne ipsam domum metuet, ne 

quam vocem eliciat, nonne parietes conscios?" 

Mr. Doyafton, of the Nurfery, near Ofweftry, who vifited 
the Caftle in 1768, has acquainted me, that the floors of the 


* Cicero pio Cselio. feil. 
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Great Council Chamber were then pretty entire^ as was the? 
ftair-cafe. 'J'hc covered flops leading to the Chapel were re- 
maining, but the covering of the Chapel was fallen : yet the 
arms of fomc of the Lords Prefidents, painted on the walls, were 
vifible. L\ the Great Council Chamber was inferibed on the 
wall a fcntcncc from i Sam. xii. 3. All of which arc now 
wliolly gone, 'i'hc perfon, who ibowed this gentleman the 
CafUe, informed him that, by tradition, the Majk of Comus was 
performed in the Council Chamber, Among the valuable collec- 
tions of the fame gentleman is an extenfue Account of Ludlow 
Town and Callle from the moil early times, to the firfl year of 
Willi.im and Mar\, copied by him from a MS. of the Rev. 
Rich. Podmore, A. B. Region of Copj>enhalI in Co. Pal, of 
Chefter, and Curate of Cundover, Salop, collected with great 
care from ancinu and authentic k books. From this intcrefting 
compilation I have been informed that the Court of the Marches 
was creeled by Kdward TV. in honour of the Karls of Marcby 
from whom lie was defeended, as the Court of the ]>uchy of 
r had lieen before by Henry IV. in honour of the houfe 
of Laneafter : tliat the houfliold of Ludlow CallJe was numerous 
and fplendid, and that the Lord PrefidenC Heed in great fate. 
The Chaplain had the yearly fee of /.3O with diet for himfcif 
and one fervant. The otiicr Oficers of the Court had fees and 
falarics fuitable to their feveral ranks. See alfo Sidney State 
Papers, vol. i. p. 6. where the “ Ftrs n/tnua!ly aUon.VL’d to the 
CyjivfiJill dud CommijJfoU( ) Sy :ii»d the Officers An. 5, 

Kdw. VT, are fet forth. J’he Court coniifed of the Lord Pre- 
fident, Vice-Prefidcnt, and Council, wlio were compofed of tlic 
Ixird Chancellor, I.ord T’reafurer, Loid Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, loot'd T'reafurer of the King’s houfliold, Chancellor of the 
Exchecjucr, princip.il Secretary of State, the chief JulHccs of 
England, and of the Common Pleas, the clilef Baron of the 
p]\clicqiicr, the Judices of Aih/e for the counties of Salop, 
Gloucdler, Hereford, and Monmouth, the Juft ices of the grand 
Seftion in Wales, the chief Jullicc of Chefter, Attorney and 
Solicitor General, with many of the neighbouring Nobility ; and 
with various fubordinatc ofticers. See Mr. Hodges’s Uij}. Acc, 
of the Cajilcy p. 67, 68. From the inedited tour of a traveller 
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in 1635, communicated to me by Jofeph Cooper Walker, Efq. 
it appears that there was alfo a Secretary to the Court ; the office 
of which was then filled by Lord Gorcing, and faid to be worth 
Zooo£. At the fame time. Sir John Bridgeman was the Chief 
Juftice of the Court. The traveller adds, that, in the abfcnce 
of the Prcfident, the Chief Juflicc reprefented the Prefident’s 
perfon, and kept the king’s houfc in the Cafllc, which is a 
prettic little neate caflle, (landing high, kept in good repaire 
and that he was Invited by the Judge to dinner, and verye kindly 
and refpc6lfully entertained.” 

Tills Court was diffolved by Aa of Parliament in the firfl 
year of William and Mary, at the humble fuit of all the gentle- 
men and inhabitants of the Principality of Wales ; by whom it 
was reprefented as an intolerable grievance. 

The fituation of the Caftle is delightful, and romantick. It 
is built in the north-well angle of the town upon a rock, com- 
manding an cxtenfive and beautiful profped Northward. On the 
Well it is lhaded by a lofty hill, and waflied by the river. It 
is drongly environed by walls of immenfe height and thicknefs, 
and fortified with round and fquarc towers at irregular diftances. 
The walls arc faid by Grofe to have formerly been a mile in 
compafs ; but Loland in that meafure includes thofe of the town. 
The intcriour apartments were defended on one fide by a deep 
ditch, cut out of the rock ; on the other, by an almofl inac- 
ccffible precipice overlooking the vale of Corve. The Caftle 
was divided into two feparate parts : the caftle, properly fpeak- 
ing, in which were the palace and lodgings ; and the green, or 
outwork, which Dr. Stukeley fuppofes to have been called the 
Barbican^ See his Itinerary, Iter iv. p, 70. The green takes 
in a large compafs of ground, in which were the court of judi- 
cature and records, the ftablcs, garden, bowling-green, and other 
offices. In the front of the caftle, a fpacious plain Or lawn for- 
merly extended two miles. In 1772 a publick walk round the 
caftle was planted with trees, and laid out with much tafte, by 
the munificence of the Countefs of Powis. See Mr. Ilodgea’s 
Hiji, Acc.^-p. 54 . 

The exteriour appearance of this ancient edifice befpeaks, in 
fome degree, what it once has been. Its mutilated towers and 
VOL. V. O 
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walls flill afford an idea of the ftrength and beauty, which fa 
noble a fpecimen of Norman architedure formerly difplayed. 
But at the fame time it is a melancholy monument, exhibiting 
the irreparable effeds of pillage and dilapidation. 


John Earl of Bridgavater and his Family, 

JOHN EGERTONj Earl of BrH^envater, before whom Comus 
was prefenred, and whofc fons and daughter. Lord Vifeount 
Brackley, Mr. I'homas Egerton, and Lady Alice, performed 
the charaders of the Brothers and the Lady in the Majh, was 
the fecond fon of that great lawyer and llatcfman, Sir Thomas 
Egerton, Lord Keeper of the great fenl to Queen Elizabeth, and 
Lord High Chancellor of England under King James I. who 
created him Baron of Ellefmcre,' and Vifeount Brackley. 

Some of his earlier days were fjxmt, as were thofe of his elder 
brother Thomas, in the employment of a military life. In 1599 
he ferved, with his brother, under tlie Karl of Effex, againll 
the rebels in Ireland, when he was knighted, as his brother had 
been before, at the taking of Gales, under the fame commander. 
Sir 'fhomas Egerton died at Dublin Callle in September 1599, 
kaving three daughters by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of 
Ihomas Venables, of Kinderton, in the County of Chefter, 
Efquire, 

Sir John Egerton foon afterwards married Lad>^ Fr.inces Stan- 
ley, fccond daughter and coheir of the Earl of Derby, whofc 
widow the Lord Keeper Egerton, his father, married in Odiober 
j6oo. + 

At the coronation of King James I. he was made one of the 
Knights of the Bath. | 

* Col]jn5'.s Pi.cr.jge, vol. ii. p. 23J. 5th edit. 

f Sidney Stife Papers, vol. n. p. 2/9. 

I Collins ut fupr. 
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After the death of his fathei in March 1617, he was almoft 
immediately advanced to the * Earldom of Bridgewater; which 
the King had intended to bellow upon the chancellor hlmfclf, 
and which now, in reverence to his memory, he bellowed upon 
his Ton. In the fame year he was nominated one + of his 
Majellie’s Councellors"' to William, Lord Compton, who was 
then promoted to the Prelidentlhip of Wales and the Marches. 

From 1625 to 1631 w^e find him nominated in various com- 
mifiions of publick importance. See Rymer^s Feeder a, vol. xviii. 
p. 67, & palTim. And in 1651 he was promoted to the Prefix 
dentfiiip of Wales and the Marches, and became, in confequcnce. 
Lord Lieutenant of the Counties of Salop, Hereford, J Glou- 
celler, Monmouth, Glamorgan, Caermarthen, Pembroke, Cardi* 
gan, Flint, Caernarvon, Anglcfea, Merioneth, Radnor, Breck- 
nock, Montgomery, and Denbigh ; all which conllitiitcd, by 
the llatutc of Henry VIIL, the Lord Prefident’s extenfive do- 
main. Mr. Collins and Mr. Warton have both Hated the 12th 
of May 1633, as the day of his appointment to this office, and 
have referred to Rymer’s Fcedera^ vol. xix. p. 449, where in- 
deed his InftruBio>js appear to have been then ligned. Yet in a 
commiffion dated the 23d of February 1632, he is deferibed 

Lord Prefident of our Council, ellablifhcd within the Princi. 
pality and Marches of Wales.*" See Rymer's Fcedera, vol. xix. 
p. 406, But the following * original letter bell elucidates this 
part of his hillory, and fixes the date of his promotion in 1631. 

The King's Majejiy's Letter to the Rt, Horu John Earl of 
Bridgensjater to appoint him Lord P ref dent, 

Charles Rex. Right trully and right well beloved Coufin 
and Counccllor, W'e greet you well. Whereas by certain In- 
llrudions given by us to our right trully and right well beloved 

* On the 27th of May 1617. See Dugdale’i Baionage, p. 415. 

+ Rymer’s Fccdera, vol. xvji. p. 29. 

% Collins fays Worcefier, The Ad 34. and 35. Hen. Vlll. c. 26. fays 

Gloucejier, 

* Extra<Sled from a MS. folio book of Rules and Oiders of the Lords Prefi- 
dents of Ludlow Calfle, and other Stale Papers belonging to the government 
of the Marches of Wales, beginning i jth September 1586, and ending 24th. 
July, 9ih Carol. I. in the pofTcffion of Mr. Dovafton of the Nurfery near 
Ofweftiy. 
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Coufin Willinm late Earle of Northampton, dated the 8th day 
of April in the ill: year of our reign, Wee did appoint the faid 
Earle to be Lord Prefidciit of our Councel in the Dominion, and 
Principalitie of Wales, and the Marches of the fame, during our 
Will and Pleafure, and did by tlic fame Inllruftions name and 
eledl diverfe Lords, and others therein named, to be of our faid 
Councel, and did thereby give and grant, unto the faid late Lord 
Prcfident, and the roll of our faid Councel, diverfe powers and 
authorities, as in and by the Inftriu^lions appeareth, Wccdcfireous 
of continuance of quietnefs and good government of our Subjecfls 
within the faid Dominion, Principalitie, and Marches, by the 
placeing and continueing of a Prefidcnt and Councell there, as 
heretofore h ith been ufed, for the good and indifferent adminif- 
tration of Jullice to our fubjc<^fs of thofe Parts, and for the 
good Opinion conceived by L\ of you, and your wifdom, dif- 
cretion, dexteritio, fidelitie, courage, and integritie in the Exe- 
cution of Juft ice without rcfpe^l of perfons, have made choice 
of you, and hereby doc appoint you to bee Prefidcnt of our faid 
Councel, during our Will and Pleafure, and doe give and grant 
unto you all fuch the fame and the like powers, authorities, allow- 
ances, and preheminences, as in or by the faid inftriuftions were 
given or granted, or mentioned to he given or granted, unto the 
faid late Earle. Given at our Court at Greenwich the 26th day 
of June in the 7th year of our Reign 1631.'’ 

But he did not immediately enter upon his official rcfidcnce at 
I.udlow Caftle. I’rom Mr. DovaftoiPs MS. it appears, that the 
Lari wrote to the Privy Council at Ludlow, to read and regifter 
his Jnftruftions, 28. 1633, To his acijuifition of this 

honourable ^x)ft the M<jJk of Conus owes its foundation. He had 
probably been long acquainted with Milton, who had before 
written Arcades for the Countefs of Derby, and who, it has 
been fuppofed, wrote nlfo, while a ftudent at Cambridge, his 
Klegiack Ode on the Marchionefs of \\'inchcfter, in confequence 
of his acquaintance with the Egerton family. Sec the Note be- 
fore, p. 146, and alfo Mr, Wjrton's Note on the Elegiack Ode^ 
V. 59. I have been informed from a manufeript of Oldys," 
fa)b Mr. Warton, that Lord Bridgewater being appointed 
lx>rd Prefidcnt of Wales, entered upon his official refidence at 
Ludlow Caftle witli great folcinnity. On this occafion he wa* 
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attended by a large concourfe of the neighbouring nobility and 
gentry. Among the reft came his children ; in particular. Lord 
Bracklcy, Mr. Thomas Egerton, and Lady Alice, 

to attend their father’s Hate, 

And new-entruflcd fceptcr.” 

They had been on a vifit at a houfc of their relations, the 
Egerton family in Hercfordfhirc ; and in palling through Hay- 
wood foreH were benighted, and the I.ady Alice was even loft 
for a Ihort time. This accident, which in the end was attended 
with no bad confequences, furnifhed the fubjeift of a Mnjk for a 
Michaelmas feftivity, and produced Comus. Lord Bridgewater 
was appointed [rather, as I apprehend, inftallcd] Lord Prefident, 
May 12, 1633. When the perilous adventure in Haywood foreft 
happened, if true, cannot now be told. It muft have been foon 
after. The Maik was a^fted at Michaelmas 1634.” Sir John 
Hawkins has alfo obferved, that this elegant poem is founded on 
a real ftory ; his account of which, though lefs particular, agrees 
with that of Oldys. Hift. of Mufick, voL iv, p. 52. Lawes, 
in his Dedication to Lord Brachleyy perhaps alludes to the acci* 
dent, in ftating that the poem received in firji occajioti of birth 
from himfelf and others of his noble familjd* 

The Earl continued to be employed in performing the com* 
mands of his royal mafter, to whom he was a faithful and an 
aftive fervant, till the Civil War had unhappily begun ; and he 
lived to fee foon afterwards, thofe dreadful evidences of a king- 
dom divided againft itfclf, the murder of its king, and the over- 
throw of its conftitution. 

He died on the fourth of December 1 649. His offspring were four 
fons and eleven daughters ; but three of his fons, and alfo three of 
his daughters, as well as his countefs, died before him. ,His cha- 
rafter affords a moft exemplary objea of imitation to men of rank, 
wealth, and talents. “ He ^ was endowed with incomparable 
parts, both natural and acquired, fo that both art and nature did 
feem to ftrive which fhould contribute moft towards the making 
him a moft accpmplifhed gentleman j he had an aftive body, and a 

See Rymer’s Feed. vol. xix. p. 514, and vol. xx. p, 439, p. 481. 
c From the inllription on his monument, in the church of J-ittlc Gaddef- 
den in Hertfbrdfliire, near Aftiridge, his family-feat. 

o 3 
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vigorous foul ; liis deportment was graceful, his difeourfe excel- 
lent, whether extemporary or premeditated, ferious or jocular, fo 
that he feldom fpake, but he did either inftrud: or delight thofe 
that heard him ; he was a profound Scholar, an able Statefman, 
and a good Chrirtian ; he was a dutiful Son to his Mother the 
Church of England in her perfccution, as well as in her great 
Iplendour ; a loyal Subjee^ to his Sovereign in thofe word of 
times, when it was accounted treafon not to be a traitor. As 
he lived 70 years a pattern of virtue, fo he died an example of 
patience and piety.” His learning has been confidered by Mr. 
War ton as a fortunate circumdance, bccaufe it enabled at lead 
one perfon of the audience, and him the chief, to underftand the 
many learned aliuhons in Comus. 

Lord Vifccuftt Brackley^ his third, but elded furviving 
Son, who performed the part of the Elder llrofhcr in Comus, fuc- 
cecded to the Earldom of Bridgewater, He had been appointed 
Cudos Rotulorum of the County of Salop, from which office he 
was difplaced by Oliver Cromwell, and to which ho was redored 
in May 1660. Sec Kennet’s Regidcr, p, 657. 

In 1642 he married Elizabeth, ^daughter of William then Earl 
afterwards Marquis and Duke of Ncwcadle. In the troublcfome 
times which followed, he appears to have been in danger of im- 
prifonment. For, in his Countefs’s Book of Meditations, p. 219, 
is a Prayer for her Hujbaady** written under fuch an appre- 
hcnfion. This information was fird derived from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. 62, p. 1 1‘63, where a Correfpondent, figning 
himfelf A Lover of Biography (and who, if I midake not, 
is an elegant poet and profound antiquary,) informs the world, 
that he is in pofleffion of a. MS. 8vo. volume, intituled True 
Coppies of certaine loofe Papers left by the Right Hon^ Elizabeth 
Counteffe of Bridgewater^ colleSied and trattferibed together here 
ftnee her deathy Anno Dni 1663. All which is evidently the fair 
hand of an Amanuenfis; and under it is the Earl's attedation and 
fubfeription — Examined by jf^ Bridgewater, This MS, which 
has never been out of the hands of the Countefs and defendants, 
is certainly a proof of a very uncommon piety at lead, which in 
the accounts of her has not been at all exaggerated, and which, 
combined with her beauty, her accompliffiments, her youth, her 
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dcfcent, and the pathetick epitaph on her death, of that hiifbanc^ 
who was himfelf diftinguifhed for all learned and amiable quali- 
ties, appears to me, who, however, confefs myfelf a partial judge, 
eminently curious and interefting. Yet I am aware that the un- 
ufual ftrain of religion, which breaks forth on every occafion, is 
open to the jefls and fneers of light-hearted and unfeeling people; 
for which reafon it is a treafure that (hall never, with my con- 
fent, be unlocked to the profane eye of the publick at large. It 
confifts of Prayers, Confcflions, and Meditations, upon various 
occafions/* The Duke of Bridgewater has alfo an attefted copy 
of thefe pious and tender Meditations ; which I have fecn. 
They anfwer the character of them, already given. 

After the Reftoration of King Charles II. the abilities of this 
Earl were particularly noticed. In 1662 he was appointed with 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Bifhop of London to manage the 
Conference of the Two Hpufes of Parliament ujx)n the Bill for 
Uniformity. See Kennet’s Regjftcr, p. 657. 

On the 14th of May 1663 he was chofen High Steward of 
the Univerfity of Oxford, having on the fame day been previoufly 
created M. A- Con^'oc, Oxon» The gratification, 

which this honourable appointment muft have afforded him, was, 
however, fuddcnly interrupted. On the 12th of June 1663 he 
had received a challenge from the Earl of Middlefex, which he 
accepted ; the knowledge of which coming to the King, who 
endeavoured in vain (owing to the ohftinacy of the Earl of 
Middlefex) to accommodate the difpute, they were feverally or^ 
dered into cuftody ; the Eari of Middlefex to the Tower, and 
the Earl of Bridgewater to the care of the Black Rod. His 
affeaionate Lady went with him, and died in child-bed, in the 
fame houfe where he was confined, on the 14th. On the 15th, 
he was ordered to his own houfe in Barbican, dill a prifoner. 
The two Lords were afterwards reprimanded, and the Earl of 
Middlefex was direded to make an apology to the Earl of 
Bridgewater. 

His beloved and moft amiable Lady had enriched his ftmily 
with fix fons, and three daughters, of all which children three 
died in their infancy; the reft were deferibcd, with exqulfitc 
tendernefs, on the monument erefted to her memory, as “ ftill 
the living pifturcs of their deccafed Mother, and the only re. 
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maining comforts of their difconfolate Father/' She was a 
Lady'* as the elegant infeription relates in whom all the ac^ 
complilhments both of body and mind did concur to make her the 
glory of the prefent, and example of future^ ages ; her beauty was 
fo unparalleled^ that it is as much beyond the art of the moft 
elegant pen, as it furpalTed the (kill of feveral the moll exquifite 
pencils that attempted it, to deferibe, and not to difparage, it. 
She had a winning and an attra<J;^ive behaviour, a charming dif- 
courfe, a mod obliging converfation ; fhe was fo courteous and 
affable to all perfons, that fhe gain’d their love, yet not fo fami- 
liar as to expofe herfelf to contempt : She w as of a noble and 
generous foul, yet of fo meek and humble a difpofition, that never 
any woman of her quality was greater in the world’s opinion, 
and lefs in her own : The rich at her table daily tailed her hof- 
pitality, the poor at her gate her charity ; her devotion mod ex- 
emplary, if not inimitable ; witnefs (befidcs feveral other occa- 
fional Meditations and Prayers, full of the holy trnnfports and 
raptures of a fan(flified foul) her divine Meditations upon every 
particular Chapter in the Bible, written with her own hand, and 
never (till fince her death) feen by any eye but her own, and her 
then dear, but now forrowful hulhand, to the admiration both of 
her eminent piety in compofing, and of her modedy in concealing. 
Then fhe was a mod affe^lionate and obferving wife to her huf- 
band, a mod tender and indulgent mother to her children, a moft 
kind and bountiful miftrefs to her family. In a word, fne was 
fo fupcrlativcly good, that language is too narrow to exprefs her 
defer ved charadler ; her death was as religious, as her life was 
virtuous. On the 14th day of June, in the year of our Lord 
1665, of her own age thirty feven, fhe exchanged her earthly 
coronet for an heavenly crown. Pro<v^ xxxi. 28, 29. Her ChiL 
dren rife up and call her hlejfcd ; her Hujhand aljoy and he praijeth 
her. Many daughters ha=ve done •virtuoujlyy but thou excelkji 
them alld* 

His grief ap|5cars to have been indelible, however it might 
have admitted temporary confolation \ and he dcfired it to be re- 
corded in thofc fimplc terms which, while they fltow that the 
bjs (if her c'tuld ne^ver from his heart prove alfo the impreflive 
clocpunce of unalfetiled fori’ow* See the infeription on his own 
monuincnt, p, 202, 
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On ^ the I3tli of February 1666, he was fworn of the Privy 
Council : and though he did not comply with all the meafnres of 
thofe times, yet he continued a Privy Counfeller during the re- 
mainder of King Charles the fecond's reign, as appears by his 
being again fworn in 1679, when the old Council was diflblvcd, 
and a new one conflituted. His many diflents may be fecn in a 
CoUeSlion of Protejis (printed in an odavo volume) from 1641 to 
1737 - 

In this as well as in the fucceeding reign, he was alfo Lord 
Lieutenant and Cuftos Rotulorum of the Counties of Bucks, 
Lancafliirc, Northamptonfhire, and Herts. 

In ® 1667, he was appointed to examine into the application of 
the feveral Sums of Money granted to his Majcfty, for maintain- 
ing the War againft the Dutch. 

In ^ 1668 he was appointed one of the Commiflioners of Trad* 
and Plantations. 

In s 1672 he was eleded High Steward of Wycombe, in tli* 
County of Bucks. 

In ^ 16 ^^ he. took an adivc part againft a Bill, entitled An 
Ad to prevent the dangers which may arife from perfons dif. 
afFeded to Government an Ad, which occafioned fo much op- 
pofition, that it was carried only by a Majority of two voices 
in the Houfe of Peers. Rapin fays that the Protefting Lords 
were looked upon as of the country parry. In the ^ fame year* 
on the rejedion of a motion made in the Houfe of Peers, for an 
Addrefs to the King to diflblve the Parliament, he, with twenty- 
one other Lords, who were all that were in the Houfe early 
enough to proteft, before the Parliament was prorogued, entered 
his diflent to the vote that paffed. There is a printed copy of 
the Duke of Buckingham's fpeech on this occalion, Nov. 22, 
1673, in the Duke of Bridgewater's library ; at the end of 
which i? written by Lord Bridgewater, and dated 7^"^^*. 20*?®, 

Collins ut fupr. 

c Ibid, pnd Kennet’s Hift. of Eng, Fol. vol. iii. p. z86. 

f Beatfon’s Regifter, Part iii. p. 55. ed. 1786. 

% Langley's Hill, and Antiq. of the Hundred of Delhorough, Co* of Bucks, 
4to. 1797. P- 77 - 

^ Pari. Debates, vol. i. p. 84.— See alfo Hume Hift. of Eng, 

i pari. Debates, vol, i. p. jb8. 
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1682, as follows: I never did any publick a6lion, which 1 

have fo much repented, as y® entering this protcftation, into 
ray diftaft to y® very ftrange dcmeafnour of y® Houfe of Commons 
towards y® Houfe of Lords did draw me, &, for y® being fo 
wrought on by my paflion againft fuch ftrange deportment, I am 
moft heartily forry, being very fenfible that thofe, which have 
fincc beene of y® Houfe of Commons, have carryed on more 
violent wayes againft y® Lords ; which, I fcarc, have beene, 
fince, profecuted by fomc, who, it is not unlikely, may have had 
further deftgnes againft the monarchical! government of this king- 
dome, and y® reft of his Ma**®*. dominions/' 

Sir Henry Chauncy, who was well acquainted with this Earl, 
relates the following particulars of him in his Hiftory of Hertford- 
fhire : He was a perfon of middling ftature, fomewhat corpulent, 

with black hair, a round vifage, a modeft and grave afped, a 
fweet and pleafant countenance, and a comely prefence. Ho 
was a learned man, delighted much in his library, and allowed 
free accefs to all, who had any concerns with him. His piety, 
devotion in all ad\s of religion, and firmnefs to the cftablilhcd 
Church of England, were very exemplary ; and he had all other 
accomplifhments of virtue and goodnefs. He was very temperate 
in eating and drinking ; but remarkable for hofpitality to his 
neighbours, charity to the poor, and liberality to ft rangers. He 
was complaifant in company, fpokc fparingly, but always very 
pertinently ; was true to his word, faithful to his friend, loyal to 
his Prince, wary in Council, ft rid in his juft ice, and pundual in 
all his adions." This amiable and tender-hearted Nobleman 
particularly encouraged learning. From feveral works, to which 
he was a liberal patron, I muft not omit to felcd that valuable 
treafury of facred criticifm, Pole’s SjuopJts Cnticorum Sec. 

He died in 1686, and was buried at Little-Gaddefdcn, where 
there is a Monument to his Memory with an infeription, record- 
ing that he ilejtrcd no other memorial of him, hut only this. 

That having (in the 19th year of his age) married the Lady 
Eiizabcth Cavendilh, daughter to the then Earl, fincc Marqui?, 
and after that Duke of Ncwcaftic, he did enjoy (almoft 22 years) 
all the happinefs that a man could receive in the fweet fociety of 
the beft of wives, till it pleafed God, in the 41ft year of his age, 
to change his great felicity into as great mifery, by depriving 
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him of his truly loving and intircly beloved wife, who was all 
his worldly blifs : After which time humbly fubmitting to, and 
waiting on, the will and plcafurc of the Almighty, he did for- 
rowfully wear out 23 years 4 Months and iz Days, and then on 
the 26th day of 0 (flober, in the year of our Lord 1686, and in tl.e 
64th year of his own age, yielded up his Soul into the merciful 
hand of God who gave it. Job xiii. 15. Though he Jlnj me, jet 
nvill / truj} in him*** 

The Hon. Thomas Eger/on, who performed the part of the 
Second Brother in Comuf, was the fourth Son, and died unmarried 
at the age of twenty- three. His portrait, which, together with 
that of the Lady Alice, is by the great kindnefs of the Duke of 
Bridgewater, now in my pofleffion, feems to have been painted 
before he was twenty. He has a very engaging countenance, 
full of remarkable cxprelfion. His elder brother, Lord Brackley, 
of whom the pidure is at Bridgcwatcr-houfe, Cleveland Court, 
appears alfo to have poflfened the comelinefs which Chauncy fo 
minutely has deferibed. There is no flattery, therefore, in the 
poet's allufion to their figure and deportment, Comus, v. 236, 
and V. 298. Neither is the beauty of the Lady in Comus over, 
rated ; for perhaps a more pleafing face has rarely exercifed the 
painter's fkill. 

The Lady Alice Egerton, who ajfled the Lndj in Comus, was the 
eleventh daughter, and at that time not more than thirteen 
years old. Lord Brackley was only twelve. 

About 1653 fhe became third Countefs of Richard, Earl of 
Carbery in Ireland, and Baron Vaughan in England, who lived 
at Golden Grove in Caermarthcnfhire ; a nobleman, who has en- 
deared his name to all tlte wife and good, by his patronage of 
Jeremy Taylor, and of the poet Butler. The celeb^ratcd Mrs, 
Phillips (or, as Ihe was called, the mat chiefs Orinda) addrefleJ a 
Poem to Lady Alice, on her coming into Wales. - In H. Lawes's 

Selca Ayres and Dialogues for the Theorbo" &c. publifhed 
1669, there is a Song addrelTed to her from her hufljand, the two 
m ftanzas of which Mr. Warton cites as excellent in the affeaed 
?ind witty ftyle of the times. 

When firft I view'd thee, I did fpy 
^ ft>«l ftand beckoning in thine eye ; 
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My heart knew what it meant, 

** And at its firft kifs went ; 

Two balls of wax fo run, 

“ When melted into one ; 

Mix'd now with thine my heart now lies, 
“ As much love’s riddle as thy prize. 

** For fince I can’t pretend to have 
“ That heart which I fo freely gave, 

‘‘ Yet now ’tis mine the more, 

Becaufe ’tis thine, than ’twas before* 
Death will unriddle this ; 

For, when thou’rt call’d to blifs, 

Ho needs not throw at me his dart, 

’Caufe piercing Thine he kills My heart.” 

She died without ilTue. 


Ilettry Laxccs. 

HENRY LAJVESy who compofed the mufick for Comus, and 
performed the combined charaflcrs of the Spirit and the fhepherd 
Thyrfts in this dram.i, was the fon of Thomas Lawes, a vicar- 
choral of Salilbury cathedral. He was perhaps at firft a choir- 
boy of that church. With his brother William, he was educated 
in mufick under Giovanni Coperario (fuppofed by Fenton in 
his Notes on Waller to be an Italian, but really an Englilhman 
under the plain name of John Cooper) at the cxpencc of Edward 
carl of Hertford. In January, 1625, he was appointed Piftolcr, 
or Epiftolcr of the royal chajxil ; in November following he 
became one of the Gentlemen of the choir of that chapel ; and 

I 

k Coficrarhf] Dr. Boyte, in his account of Laiues and his brother, 

Mufic. vc!, li, and Mr. Granger in his Bfog. Jhft. vol. ii, call Coperario an 
Italian. Cooper having travelled into Italy, Italianized his name. 

EpiJloUrf] This Officer, before the Reformation, was a Deacon ; and it 
was h»s bufmefs to read the Epiftlc at the altar. Warion. 
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foon afterwards, clerk ©f the cheque, and one of the court-mu- 
ficians to king Charles the firft. 

In Robert Herrick’s Hefperides, or Poems, are three or four 
Chriftmas Odes, fung before the king at Whitehall, compofed by 
Lawes, edit. Lond. 1648. 4to. p. [ad. calc.] 31. feq. And in 
the fame collection, there is an Epigram To Mr. Henry Lawes, 
the excellent Co/npofer of his Lyricks, by which it appears that he 
was celebrated no lefs as a vocal thaa an inftrumental performer, 
ibid. p. 326. 

Touch but the lire, my Harriey and I heare 
From thee fome raptures of the rare Gotiere ; 

There, if thy voice commingle with the ftring, 

I heare in thee the rare Laniere to fing. 

Or curious Wilfony 

Lawes, in the Attendant Spirit, fung the laft Air in Comus, or 
all the lyrical part to the end, from v. 958. He appears to have 
been well acquainted with the beft poets, and the moft refpeCI- 
able and popular of the nobility, of his times. To fay nothing 
here of Milton, he fet to mufick all the Lyricks in Waller’s Poemsy 
firft publiflied in 1645, among which is an Ode addreffed to 
Lawes, by Waller, full of high compliments. One of the pieces 
of Waller was fet by Lawes in 1635. compofed the SotigSy 
and a Mafque, in the Poems of Thomas Carew, Sec third edit. 
1651, p. ult. The Mafque was exhibited 1633. In the title 
page to Comediesy Tragi-comedics, and other Poems, by William 
Cartwright, publilhed in 1631, but written much earlier, it is 
faid, that the Ayres and Songs were fet by Mr. Henry Lawes,’* 
and Lawes himfelf has a commendatory poem prefixed, inferibed. 
To the memory of my moft defer ving and peculiar friend, Mr. 
William Cartwright.” See Note on Com, v. 86. The mufick 
to Lovelace’s Amarantha, a Paftoral, is by Lawes. Wood, Ath, 
Oxon. ii. 229. He publiftied Ayres and Dialogues for one, 
two, and three voyces, &c. Lond. 1653.” fol. They are de- 
dicated to Lady Vaughan and Carbery, who had a^ed the Lady 
|in Comtisy and to her fifter Mary, Lady Herbert of Cherbury. 
fjBoth had been his fcholars in mufick. To the Right Honor- 
able the two moft excellent Sifers, Alice, Counteffe of Carbery, 
aod Mary, Lady Herbert of Cherbury and Caftle-ifiand, daughters 
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to the Right Honorable John, Earl of Bridgewater, Lord Prert- 
dcnt of Wales, &c, — No fooncr I thought of making thefe pub- 
lick, than of infcribing them to your Ladifhips, mod of them 
being compofed, when I was employed by your ever honoured 
parents to attend your Ladifhipps* education in mufick : who (as 
in other accomplilhments fit for perfons of your Quality) excelled 
moft ladies, efpecially in Vocall Mufick, wherein you were fo 
abfolutc, that you gave life and honour to all I fet and taught 
you ; and that with more Vnderftanding, than a new Generation 
[of"' compofers] pretending to Skil, (I dare fay) are capable of.'* 
See Ca///. V. 86, and the Note. The words of the numerous 
fongs in this work, arc by fome of the moft eminent poets of 
the time. A few young noblemen arc alfo contributors. The 
compofers arc not " only Henry and William Lawes, but Wilfon, 
Colman, Webb, Lanier, <^c. One of the pieces by H. Lawes, 
is a poem by John Birkenhead, called an Anniverfary on 
the Nuptials of John, Earl of Bridgewater, Jul. 22, 1642.*’ 
Sec Wood, Oxo//, ii. 640. I'his was tlic young Lord 

Eracklcy, who played the f/r/^ Brother in Comusy and who mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of William, Duke of Newcaftle. Another 
is the Complaint of Ariadne, written by Cartwright, and printed 
in his Poems, p. 238. See Milton's Sonn. xiii. 1 1. For a com- 
pofition to one of the airs of this piece, which gained excefllv'c 
and unufual applaufc, Lawes is faid to be the firft who introduced 
the Italian ftyle of mufick into England, In the Preface he fays, 
he had formerly compofed airs to Italian and Spanilli words : and, 

O' I JifFcr from Mr. Wartoti ; as I fuppoffc the allufion is not to the compojer:, 
bill ''as IS notictd in the Topugraplier vol. ii. p. 151-} to -the fanaticks of thofe 
who confidercd Mufick as an unciuifiian rtcriMtion. See alfo the Dedi- 
cation of his Third Book of Ayres 1658 to Lord Colrane, in which he fiys— 

I wifli thofe who fo warmly the Common Benefit^ would not take upon 

them to mend the world, nil they have fome call to it. This my ProfijJion 
(as well as others) may fairly complain of ; for none judge jo /(nuerly on us and 
our labours, as they who were never born to be Muficians.’* 

n I prefume Mr. VVarton means “ Selcdt Ayres and Dialogues by Dr. JVilfonf 
Or. Co/maTJf Mr. Henry Lanves, and others: Printed 1652:’* a year before 
Lawes's JirJi Book of j^rei (which ntiiher in the title, nor in the preface men- 
tions thcle to-adjutors) was pubiilhcd. This firji hookv/i^ printed in *.653, the 
ficondin 1655, the third in 1658. To the Jecond are prefixed two Copies of 
Verfes by “ 'John IVdjon Doctor in Mufuk,'' and ** Chiirlti Colman Dodlor ifi 
THufickP' addrefled to Lawes on his Ayrea. 
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allowing the Italians to be the chief mafters of the mufical art, 
concludes that England has produced as able muficians as any 
country of Europe, and cenfures the prevailing fondnefs for 
Italian words To this Preface, among others, are prefixed 
Waller’s verfes abovementioned ; and, two copies by Edward and 
John Philips, Milton’s nephews. There are alfo SeledI Ayr eg 
and Dialogues to fing to the Theorbo-lute, or Bafs-viol, compofed 
by Mr. Henry Lawes,' late fervant to his Majefty in his publick 
and private Mufickc, and other excellent mailers. The fecond 
Book. Lond. Printed by W. Goodbid for John Playford, and 
to be fold at his (hop in the Temple near the Church-dore, 1669.’' 
Here is the Soug, called The Earl to the Count efs of Carhery^ 
Bcfides his Pfalms, printed for Mofeley, 1648, in conjun<flton 
with his brother William, and to which Milton’s thirteenth 
Sonnet is prefixed. To jMr, H. Lawes on the publijhing his Airs^ 
dated in the Trinity manufeript, Febr. 9, 1645, Lawes compofed 
tunes to Sandys’s admirable Taraphrafe of the Pfalms, firft pub- 
lilhcd in 1638. I know not, if any of thefe Pfalm-tunes were 
ever popular : but Lawes’s feventy -fecond Pfalm was once the 
tunc of the chimes of St. Lawrence Jewry. Wood fays, that he 
had feen a Poem written by Sir Walter Raleigh, which had a 
mufical compofition of two parts fet to it by the incomparable 
artill Henry Lawes,” Athen. Oxon, ii. p. 441. num. j’lo. See 
alfo vol. i. F. p, 194. More of Lawes’s works, are in the Trea- 
fury of Mufick, 1669. In the Mufical Companion, 1662. In 

® I will add, to Mr. Warton’s remark, Lawes’s own words : To make 

them fcnfible of ihis nJicttlous humour, I took, a T'able or Index of old Itafiatt 
Songs, and this Index (which read together made a ftrange medley of Nonfcnce) 

I fet to a varyed Ayrc, and gave out that it came from Italy, whereby it hath 
palled for a larc Italian Song, This very Song I have now here printed.’* 
Preface to his Firji Book of Ayres. Again, But (to meet with this humour 
of lujiing after Nonjelties) a friend of mine told fomc of that company” [who 
had concluded, that the fongs to which Lawes had fet Italian words, were of 
Italian birth~\, “ lhat a rare mno Book noas come from Italy, nohuh taught the reafon 
ivhy an Eighth ivas the fjicetefl of all Chords in Mufick } becaufe, (faid he) Jubal who 
teas the Founder of Mufuk nuas the Eighth man from Adam ; and this went down 
as cun ant as my Songs came from Italy.'' Pref. to liis Second Book of Ayres, 
He has alfo fet to Mufick the fiift Ode of Anacreon, both in Greek zv\A Roman 
charadleis, and another Ode in Roman characters only, by way of keeping u|i 
t he humour for nonjelues. 
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Tluiway's Collodion of Britifti Mufick. And in other old and 
obfoletc mufical mifcellanics. 

Cromwell's ufurpation put an end to Malks and Mufick : and 
Lawes, being dirpofTcficd of all his appointments, by men who 
defpifed and difeouraged the elegancies and ornaments of life, 
chiefly employed that gloomy period in teaching a few young 
ladies to fing and play on the lute. Yet he was Hill greatly re- 
fpec^^ted ; for before the troubles began, his irreproacliable life, in- 
genuous deportment, engaging manners, and liberal connedions, 
had not only eftabliflied his charadcr, but raifed even the credit 
of his profelfion. Wood fitys, that his moft ))encficcnt friends, 
during his fuflerings for the royal caufe, in the rebellion and 
afterwards, were the ladies Alice and Mury^ the Earl of Bridge- 
water’s daughters, before mentioned. MSS, Muf. 1 ). 17. 

p. 1 15. 4to. But in the year 1660, he was reftored to his places 
and pradice ; and had the happinefs to compofc the coronation 
anthem for the exiled monarch. He died in 1662, and was buried 
in Weftminrter abbey. Of all the tcflimonics paid to his merit 
by his contemporaries, Milton’s commendation, in the thirtecnrJi 
Sonnet and in fome of the fpecches in Comnsy mull be efteemed the 
moft honourable. And Milton’s praife is likely to be founded 
on truth. Milton was no fpecious or occafional flatterer ; and, 
at the fame time, was a Ikilful performer on the organ, and a 
judge of mufick. And it appears probable, that, even through- 
out the rebellion, he had continued his fricndlhip for Lawes ; for, 
long after the King was reftored, he added the Sonnet to Lnnjces in 
the new edition of his Poems, printed under his own di region, in 
1673. Nor has our author only complimented Lawes’s excel- 
lencies in mufick. For in Comusj lining faid that Thyrfis with 
his /oj't pipey and fmooth-dittinl fo 7 t>^y could Jiill the roaring <winc/sy 
and hulh the n.vaajing 'ivocdsy he adds, v. SS. “ nor of Icfs faith.*' 
And he joins his ojjorth with his y////, Sunn. xiii. v, 5. 

In 1784, in the houfe of Mr. Kldcrton, an attorney at Salif- 
bury, I faw an original jx^rtrait of 1 lenry Lawes on board, marked 
withhisname, and, xtat. fua; 26, 1626.” This is now in the 
biftiop’s palace at Salifbury. It is not ill painted ; the face and 
ruff in tolerable prefervation ; the drapery, a cloak, much injured. 
Another in the Mufick-School at Uxfoid ; undoubtedly placed 
there before ilic rebellion, and not long after the inllitution of 
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that fcliool, in 1626,^ by his friend Dr, William Heather, a gen. 
tleman of the royal chapeL And among the mutilated records 
of the fame School, is the following entry ; Mr, Henry Lawes 
gentleman of his Majefty’s Chapell royall, and of his private 
mufick, gave to this School a rare Theorbo for Tinging to, valued 
at % . . . . with the Earl of Bridgewater's creft in brafle juft 

under the finger-board, with its cafe ; as alfo a fett of ** 

The Earl of Bridgewater is the fecond Earl Johny who aded the 
part of the Firji Brother in Comusy being then Lord Brackley, 
Henry* ^ brother Willtanty a compofer of confiderable eminence 
was killed in 1645, at the fiege of Chefter : and, it is faid^ that 
the King wore a private mourning for his death, Herrick has 
commemorated his untimely fate, which fuddcnly filenccd e^'ery 
‘violly lufty and ^oycey in a little poem Upon Mr, William La^es 
the rare Mujiciany Hefperid. ut fupr. p. 341, Of William's 
feparate works, there are two bulky manufcript volumes in fcore, 
for various inftruments, in the Mufick-School at Oxford, In 
one of them, I know not if with any of Henry's intermixed, are 
his original compofitions for Malks exhibited before the king at 
W^hitehall, and at the Inns of court, Moft of the early mufical 
treafures of that School, were deftroyed or difperfed in the reign 
of fanaticifm ; nor was the eftablifhment, which flourifhes with 
great improvements under the care and abilities of the prefent 
worthy Profeffor, effedually reftored till the year 1 665 


P This was both Mr. Warton’s and my friend, Dr. Philip Hayes, who died 
fuddenly in 1797. The taftc and abilities of the worthy Profeffor will be re- 
membeied, ds long as fenfibility fhall be affeaed by llrains of tendernefs and 
fweetnefs. Of his generous temper, as well as of his attention to his office, 
the prefent Muiick-School, modernized by his means, and ornamented by his 
donations, is an eminent teftimony. 


q I find the following injunaion from Cromwell's Vice-chancellor and 
delegates, dated April 3, 1656. “ Whereas the Mufick Ledture ufually read 

in the Vejpertii Comitiorum, [m this School] is found by experience to be alto- 
gether uJeUJfe, noe way tending to the honour of the univerfity, or the further^, 
ance of any literature, but hath been an occafion of great dljhonour to God, 
fcandall to the place, and of many rW/s ; It is ordered by the delegates that it 
be utterly taken away.” MS. A^a Delegator, Univ, Oxon. ab ann, 1655. 
fub. ann. 1656. Yet foon afterwards the following order occurs under the fame 
year. *< Concerning the Mufick Ledture, it was approved by the Delegates, 
that Inftruments bee provided according to the will of Uic founder; and Mr* 

VOL. V. P 
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I have purpofcly referved what I had to fay particularly about 
Lawes’s Comusy with a few remarks on the charadcriftick ftylc of 
his mufick, to the end of this Note. Peck alTcrts, that Milton 
wrote CQ>n?n at the requeft of Lawes, who promifed to fet it to 
mufick. Moft probably, this Maflc, whik in projc<^fion, was the 
occafion of their acquaintance, and firft brought them together. 
Lawes was now a domeftick, for a time at Icall, in Lord Bridge* 
water’s family ; for it is faid of ThjrJis in Comus, v. 85. 

** That to the fervke of this houfe belongs, &c." 

And, as we have feen, he taught the Earl’s daughters to fing, to 
one of whom, the Lady Ahccy the Song to Echo was allotted. 
And Milton was a neighbour of the family. It is well known, 
that Lawes’s Mufick to Comus was never printed. But by a 
manufeript in his own hand- writing it appears, that the three 
Songs, S<^vet't Echoy Sabrina Fan'y and Back Shepherds Back, with 
the lyrical Epilogue, To the Ocean no^cu I fly,* were the whole 
of the original mufical compofitions for this drama. I am obliged 
to my very ingenious friend, the late Dodor William Hayes, 
ProfdTor of Mufick at Oxford, for fome of this intelligence. Sir 
John Hawkins has printed Lawes’s fong of Snjocet Echo with the 
wordb, Hiji, Muf, vol. iv. p. 53. So has Dr. Burney. One is 
furprifed that more mufick was not introduced in this performance, 
cfpccially as Lawes might have given further proofs of the \ocal 
fkill and proficiency of his fair fcholar. As there is Icfs mufick, 
fo there is Icfs machinery, in Comus, than in any other malk. 
The intrinfick graces of its cxqiiifitc poetry difdained aflillance. 
For a compofition to one of the airs of Cartwright’s Ariadne, 
mentioned above, Lawes, as I have before incidentally remarked, 
is faid to have introduced the Italian ftyle of mufick into Eng- 


Prodor bee defired to goc to the PreiTdent and Fellows of St. Johns tor the gift 
or loan of their Ghairc-organ.” And afterwards it is ordered under 1657, tliat 
the mufick. books ot the School, which had been removed by one Jackfon, a 
muhtian and royalitt, thouid be rcllorcd, and tlie ftipend duly paid to the pro- 
fc-fiTor Dr. Wilfon. This inilitution, however, languifiied in neglcdl and con- 
tempt till the Reftoration j and for this flight lupport, I fufped, was Iblely in- 
debted to the interpofition of Dr. Wilkins, one of the Delegates, Cromwell’s 
Warden of Wadham College, a profound adept in the occult fcicuccs, and-i 
(over of mufick on philolbfhwal principles, WAaTov, 
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land : and Fenton, in his Notes on Waller, affirms, that he im- 
parted a f of ter mixture of Italia?! airs than was yet known. This 
perhaps is not ftri(511y or technically true. Without a rigorous 
adherence to counterpoint, but with more taftc and feeling than 
the pedantry of theoretick harmony could confer, he communi- 
cated to verfe an original and expreffive melody. He exceeded 
his predeceffours and contemporaries, in a pathos and fentiment, 
a fimplicity and propriety, an articulation and intelligibility, 
which fo naturally adapt themfelves to the words of the poet* 
Hence, fays our author, Soun* xiii. 7 . 

To after age thou fhall be writ the man 

That with fmooth air could humour bell our tongue.** 

Which lines ftand thus in the manufeript : 

To after age thou fhalt be writ the man 
That didft reform thy art,*' 

And, in Comusy Milton praifes his foft pipe, and fmooth -iittied 
fong,” V. 8/5. One of his excellencies was an exaft accommo- 
dation of the accents of the mufick to the quantities of the verfe# 
As in the Sonnet juft quoted, v. i, fcq, 

Harry whofc tuneful and woell meafur* d fong 
Firft taught our Englifh mufick how xofpan 
** Words with juft ?iofe and accent y not to fcan 
With Midas-ears, committing ftiort and long.** 

Waller joins with Milton in faying, that other compofers admit 
the poet*s fenfe but faintly and dimlyy like the rays through a 
ichurch window of painted glafs : while his favourite Lawes 

— could truly boaft. 

That not a fy liable is lojid* 

jAnd this is what Milton means, where he fays in the Sonnet fo 
ipften cited, Thou honour *ft * 1 ;^^.** v. 9 . In vocal execution, 
j^e made his own fubfervient to the poet's art. In his tunes to 
^andys's Pfalms, his obfervance of the rythmus and fyllabick ac- 
‘^ent, an effential requillte of ^vocal coinpofition, is very ftriking 
^d perceptible ; and his drains are joyous, plaintive, or fuppli- 
l^tory, according to the fentiment of the ftanza. Thefe Pfalms 
Jre for one finger. Hic folo was now coming into vogue ; and 
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Lawcs’s talent principally confifted m fongs for a finglc voice ; 
and here his excellencies which I have mentioned might be ap- 
plied with the beft efTeft. The to Echo in Comus was for a 
finglc voice, whore the comjx)fer was not only interefted in ex- 
erting all his (kill, but had at the fame time the means of (bowing 
it to advantage ; for he was the preceptor of the lady who fung 
it, and confequcntly mud be well acquainted with her peculiar 
powers and charaiTkeriflical genius, 'i he poet faysy that this fong 
rofe like a (learn of rich -didi lied perfumes, and dole upon the 
air, &c.*' V. 5*55'. Here feems to be am allufion to Lawes's 
manner; although the lady's voice is perhaps the more immediate 
obje^l of the compliment. Perhaps this fong wants embcllidi- 
ments, and has too much ftmplicity, for modern criticks, and a 
modern audience. But it is the opinion of one whom I (hould 
be proud to name, and to which I agree, that were Mrs. Siddons 
to ii£i the Lady in Comus, and (ing this very fimple air, when 
every word would be heard with a proper aceent and pathctick 
intonation, the cffc^i would be truly theatrical. Another excel- 
lent judge, of confummatc tadc and knowledge in his fcicncc, is 
unwilling to allow that Lawes had much addrefs in adapting the 
accents of the mul'ick and the quantities of the verfe. He ob- 
ferves, that in this Song to Echo a favourable opportunity was 
fuggeded to the mufician for inftrumcntal iterations, of which he 
made no ufe : and that, as the words have no accompaniment but a 
dry bafs, the notes were but ill calculated to anjjaken Echo how- 
ever cc7//r /<’(?///, and to invite her to ghve a?i an/^uer, Burney's 
Jlij}. M/ff, voL iii. ch. vii. pp. 382, 383, 384, 393. It is cer- 
tain, that the words and fubjed of this exquifite fong, afford 
many tempting capabilities for the tricks of a modern compofer. 

Mr. Mafon has paid no inconfulerablc teftimony to Lawcs'» 
mufick, in encouraging and patronifing a republication of his 
Pfalm-tunes to Sandy's Paraphrafe, with Variations, by the in^ 
genious Mr. Matthew Camidge of York cathedral. From the 
judicious Preface to that work written by Mr. Mafon, I have 
adopted, and added to what I had hazarded on the fubje6l in my 
lad edition, many of thefe criticifms on Lawes 's mufical llylc. 
Lawes has alfo received another tribute of regard from Mr. 
Mafon : in Lawes 's Song to Echoy he has very (kilfully altered 
or improved the bafs, and modermf«d the melody, WAiTOUt 
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OF the Mufic\ for Comusy the Song, Er/jo, U the only 

part with which the Publick have been prefonted. I have been 
informed, that this Song was taken from Henry l.awcs’s manii- 
feript Book of Songs, which was one of the mufical rarities be. 
longing to the late Reverend and learned William Goftling, Minor 
Canon of Canterbury; in the Catalogue of whofe Colleaion, 
which (after the death of its worthy poircflbr) was fold by 
Auiflion in London on the 26th and 27th oi May ^ 777 ^ 59 > 

of the Firft Day\s Sale, exhibits the following information : — • 
Lawes's Henry, Ayres and Dialogues, nvith bis Head, 1655— 
Lawes’s Henry, 274 Songs, MS. and William Lawes’s Colle( 5 lion 
of Songs, MS, N, B. 'I'befe Songs Henry and William Lawes 
aye JenjeraUy in thety o^wn hand •‘writhig .* I71 the former are the 
Songs in the Mafque of Comus, as fet by the Author, at the reqwjl 
of Milton, yi?;* the original Performance thereof at Ludlow Cajiled* 
The note fubjoined, with many others alfo in the Catalogue, is 
faid to be taken from Sir John Hawkins’s Hiftory of Mulick. 
The lot was fold for forty-five ftiillings, and, as I have been in. 
formed, to Sir John Hawkins. 

From this manufeript Mr. Warton’s account of the mufick for 
Comus may probably have been derived. See before, p. 210, Sec 
alfo Sir John Hawkins’s Hijl, of Muf vol. iv. p. 52, where it is 
faid, that the Songs, Snveet Echo,** and ‘‘ Sabrina fair,** 
with three other paflages feleded for the purpofe, Back Shep^ 
herds back,** To the Ocean no^ I fyd’ and “ N00.V my tafk is 
fmoothly done,** were the whole of the original mufick for Comus : 
to which account Dr. Burney adds, that, befidcs the mufick for 
the Meafure, between verfes 144 .and 145:, and the Soft Mufek 
prpfcribed before verfc 659, we are told after verfe 889, that 
Sabrina rifes, attended by Water-Nymphs, and sings By the 
Tujhy -fringed bank. Seed* And before verfe"966 it is faid ‘‘This 
fecond Sofig prefents them to their father and mother.” So that 
though no more of the Original Mufick is to be found, than that 
faid to fubfift in the compofer’s own hand-writing, yet more 
feems to have been produced, even by Milton’s own diredlion# 
Hiji, of Mufick, vol, iii. p. 382. 

Mr. Warton has not noticed that divifion of the lyrical Epi- 
logue into t^o compofitions, which both the hiftorians of Mufick 
have reprefented, Tlicfe compofitions were originally uncon- 
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ned^ed ; for the drama appears to have opened with the former, 
beginning “ From the Heavens'* inftcad of To the Ocean y'' as 
it clofed with the latter, my tnjh is Jmoothly do7je,** 

Having been informed bv the Reverend Mr. Egerton, that Dr, 
Philip Hayes was in polTcirion of the Mufick of Comus in Lawes’s 
own hand-writing, I wrote to the Dodior, and was favoured with 
an anfwer, dated Feb. 8, 1797, from which I have extraded the 
following account, relating to this original manufeript ; 

Henry Lawes has written before the Songs in Comus, The 5 
Songes felloiringe nverc fett for a Mafic prefented at Ludlo Caftle, 
before the Earle of Bridgewater, Lord Prefident of the Marches. 
Odober 1634. 

ifi Songc, From the Hea'vens no^v I fly [which ends] 

Ih here many a Cherub fofte repoj'es^ 


" 2 d. 

S‘iveet Kecho, 

“ S'/- 

Sabfyna fajte. 

“ 4//>. 

IBack Shtpp^'rds Back, 

“ zJ pari. 

j Noble Lord and Lady bright. 

•' 5/A. 

Noiu my tajhc is fmoothly doue^ 


I can fiycy or 1 can run. 


No fuch v^ong appears, as To the Ocean no-u^ I fly • I fear 
none ot the intermediate mfirumental firains arc recovevabic. 1 
have none of them in the manufeript before me/’ — 'I'hiH is a re- 
markable difference from the preceding accounts of the Mufick ; 
but, remarkable as it is it pcrfeAly agrees with the Afhridgc 
manufeript of the Maik, which I printed in i 798, and of which 
the \"ariatIons wdll be found at the end of this volume, 

1 he Songs for Co?nus might not ha\ e been copied into Lawes's 
mifeellaneous collodion, till they had been ada j)ted to the altera, 
tions made by the poet. The firU Song, “ From the llea^jcnsf* 
was then transferred to the Epilogue , but the lad, “ Kon.u my 
tafiy appears to have remained unaltered, although the 

poet’s emendation is, But now my talk is fmoorhly done.’’ 

lo Dr. Philip Hayeses curious intelligence his obfervations as 
ivcll on the mufick for Comnsy as on the general inerit of Laa,ues^ 
would have been added, if his death had not prevented the 
fulfilment of the promife, which he had made to the editor. — • 
His obfervations might probably have difcuflkd the contradidory 
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aflcrtions of Mr. Warton and Dr. Burney. For the attainments 
which are fo elegantly afcribed to Lawes by the former, are 
ftrongly denied by the Jatter. “ Moll of the produaions of 
this celebrated mufician are languid and infipid, and equally de- 
void of learning and genius,** of Mujtck, vol. iii. p. 379 * 

Yet, in a preceding page, the learned hillorian acknowledges, 
that bad as the Mufick of Lawes appears to us, it feems to 
have been admired hy his contemporaries in general.** 
Lawes was commended, indeed, both by poets and muficians* 
Granger fignificantly calls him the Furcell of his time, Biog, 
Htjl. 3d edit. vol. iii. p. 365. ^ 

To thofe eminent poets, fome of whofe productions, it ha^ 
been mentioned, he fet to mufick, may be added Ben Johnfon, 
Randolph, and Sir William Davenant. Among the noblemen 
and gentlemen, whofe poetical talents had been exerted alfo for 
his ufe, were the Earl of Winchclfea, the Earl of Pembroke, 
the Earl of Briftol, Lord Broghill, Sir Edw. Dering, Sir Chris. 
Kevin, Sir John Mennes, Sir Patrick Abercromby, Sir Charles 
Lucas, Francis Finch, Efq. Mr. H. Noel fon of Lord Vife* 
Cambden, Mr. T. Cary fon of the Earl of Monmouth, Mr. C. 
Raleigh fon of Sir Walter Raleigh, Mr. H. Harrington fon of 
Sir Henry Harrington, Mr. Hen. Bathurft, Mr. Tho. Stanley, 
Mr. Aurclian Townlhend, Mr. M. Clifford, and Mr. H. Rey- 
nolds. Many of the Songs, written for Lawes, never appeared 
indeed but with the Mufick ; yet they deferve to be better 
known. 

Sir John Hawkins has obferved, that the ufe of bars in Mufick 

is not to be traced higher than 1574, and it was not till fome 
time after, that the ufe of them became general. Barnard's 
Ckhedral Mufick, printed in 1641, is without Bars, but they arc 
found throughout in the Ayres and Dialogues of Henry Lawes, 
publifhed in 1653. From whence it may be conjeClured, that 
*u3e onue to La^e$ this improvementy* Hift. of Mufick, vol. iii. 
p. 518. Mr. Mafon, in his admirable Ejfay on Cathedral Mujtcky 
lirft prefixed to a CoHeClion of the Words of Anthems** puh- 
lilhed in 1782, and reprinted with fome additions in his Effays 
hiftorical and critical on Englifh Church Mufick** publifhed in 
^ 795 > gives this valuable comment on the preceding pafTage : 

p 4 
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This Henry Laivcs was the friend of Milton, &:c. He found, 

I imagine, the ufc of bars more necclTary to mark the time of 
his Ayres, than to fpan the juft accent and quantity of his 
words. By the well-known Sonnet^ which this Poet addrefled 
to him, we arc to conclude, that he thought him the firft Englifh 
Corapofer, who attended to this point ; for he there fays that his 

tuneful and wcll-meafurcd fong 

Firji taught our Englifh mufick how to fpan &c.*' 

And if Milton, who was certainly a competent judge, is allowed 
to have fpoken truth on this occafion, it is left with the lovers 
of very uriciont Mufick to fet their own value on that of the 
1 6th and part of the 17th Century.’* — Lawes’s Choice Pfalms^ 
printed in 164.S, arc aifo without bars. 

The repiiblication of Lawes’s Pfalm^ tunes to Sandys’s Parn^ 
phrcife was promoted by Mr. Mafon, as a proper tribute to that 
mulical merit, wliich he was too well qualified to over-rate. Of 
Lawes’s Pfalms it has been faid, however, that they never 
were adopted by any vociferous fraternity, or admitted into the 
pale of a Tingle country church, that I have been able to difeo- 
Ycr, fince they were firft printed. The 7 2d Pfalm fet by H. 
Lawes has, indeed, long had the honour of being jingled by the 
chimes of St, LawTcncc Jewry, fix times in the four and twenty 
hours, in a kind of Laus perpetuay* Dr. Burney, Hift, of 
Mufick, vol. iii. p. 388. — Perhaps the honour of being jingled 
on the chimes may feem to vindicate his 7 2d Pfalm, at leaft, 
from the fuppofition of unpopularity in its own days ; unlcfs in- 
deed the undifeerning Pariftiioncrs of St. Lawrence Jewry gave 
it more than honour due,'* and admitted** an unworthy 
member to the jingling crew** of chimes. It appears, how- 
ever, that they were admitted into the pale” of fomc 
churches; for, in Bedford’s Great Ahujc f Muftek, 17 ii, 
p. 225, it is faid, We ha\c our plain Pfalm Tunes in one 
method, Lawes his Pjalms in another, and our Chanting Tunes 
in a third.” 

Henry Lawes compofed the Mufick alfo to Scledl Pfalmes of 
a New 'Pranjlation, to bc fung in Verse and Chorus of five 
Parts, vtiiLi Symphonies Qp Violins, Organ, and Other inftruments, 

Kovemb. The Tranflation is printed on a finglc 
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quarto lliect. The name of the tranflator is not mentioned. It 
is probable, that thefe Seledl Pfalms were privately printed for 
the Earl of Bridgewater’s Chapel. The ftieet is inferred in one 
of Lawes’s publications, belonging to the Duke of Bridgewater’s 
Library. The Pfalms tranflated are the civ^^* cxxxvii*^* 

part of the IxvP^* and part of the cxi'^* I will give an extra£l 
from the cxxxvii^*‘ Pfalm, which exhibits an eafy and pleafing 
vcrfification. 


T. 

Sitting by the ftreams that glyde 
Down by Babel' ^ tow ring wall. 
With our teares we fill’d the tyde, 
Whilft our mindfull thoughts recall 
Thee, O Siony and thy fall] 


2 , 

Our neglected harps unftrung. 
Not acquainted with the hand 
Of the Ikilfull tuner, hung 
On the willow trees that ftand 
Planted in the neighbour land. 


5 - 

Yet the fpightful foe commands 
Songs of mirth, and bids us lay 
To dumb harps our captive hands. 
And (to fcoffe our forrows) fay. 
Sing us fome fweet Hebrew lay. 


4 - 

But (fay we) our holy drain 
Is too pure for Heathen land. 
Nor may we our hymns prophane. 
Or tune either voice or hand 
To delight a favage band. 
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** Holy if thy love 

Fall ftoin my forgctfull heart, 

<< May the (kill, by which I move 
Strings of mufick tun’d by art, 

From my wither’d hand depart. 

6 . 

May my fpccchleflc tongue give found 
To no accent, but remain 
To my prifon roof fall bound, 

If my fad foul entertain 
Mirth, till thou rejoice again." 

The expreffion, in the fifth {lanza, From my fwither^d hnjid 
depart," appears to me remarkably fine, Herrick, in his hUf, 
feridesy 1648, p, 94, has employed it in the fame exprelTivc 
manner ; 

Griefc, my dearc friend, has firft my harp unfirung, 

“ Wither* d my hand^ and palfic.ftruck my tongue." 

Perhaps Lawes himfelf was the author of the preceding tranfla- 
tion ; for, as Mr. Warton has obferved, he was no bad poet. I 
fubjoin an elegant proof of his poetical talents, taken from hU 
Firfi Book of Ayres : 


No Conftancy in Mand^ 

Re gone, be gone thou perjur’d man, 
“ And never more return, 

<< For know that thy inconftaney 
“ Hath chang’d my love to fcorn ; 
Thou haft awak’d me, and I can 
Sec clccrly thcr’s no Truth in Man* 

My love to thee was chaft and pure. 
As is the morning dew, 

And Twas alone like to endure, 
Iladft thou not prov’d untrue 5 
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But Pm awak’cl, and now I can 
See clcerly thcr's no Truth in Man, 


3 ^ 

Thou may ft perhaps prevaile upon 
Some other to beleive thee, 

And ftncc thou canft love more than one. 
Ne’er think that it fhall grieve me; 
For th’ haft awak’d me, and I can 
Sec clecrly ther’s no Truth in Man, 


4 - 

By thy apoftafte I fiiKt 
** That love is plac’d amifs. 

And can’t continue in the mind 
Where vcrtue wanting is : 

I’m now rcfolv’d, and know there can 
No conftant Thought remain in Man.’* 


commendation of La^wes has been confidered bv the 
jaccomplifticd hiftorian of Mufick in a light unfavourable both to 
I the poet, and to the mufician. It would be illiberal,” he 
/ays, to cherifti fuch an idea ; but it i/oes fometimes feem as if 
khe twin^fifters. Poetry and Mufick, were mutually jealous of 
each other’s glory : tke lefs intcrejii}ig my JiJier’s offspring may he^ 
Tays Poetry, the 7nore admiratio?t njuill my onjon obtain » Upon 
afking fomc years ago, why a certain great prince continued to 
honour with fuch peculiar marks of favour an old performer on 
The flute, when he had fo many mulicians of fuperior abilities 
l^bout him ? 1 was anfwercd, hecaufe he plays worse than him^ 
And who knows whether Milton and Waller were nof 
Acretly influenced by fome fuch conjideration ? and were not more 
^eafed with Lawes for not pretending to embellifli or enforce the 
^ntiments of their fongs, but fetting them to founds lefs capti- 
Sating than the fenfe,” Dr. Burney, Hifl, Mufick , vol. iii, 
394*^ — But Milt07iy was no fpecious or occafional flatterer * 
at the fame time, was a fkilful performer on the organ, and 
'iffudge of mufick,” Perhaps the praife and judgement of Milfoil 
f it fpeak with fubmiffionj ipay not then be confidered as the con- 
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ceflions of jealous fupenority, or as the efFufions of hafty admi- 
ration. I mnft not omit to mention, that, at the Concert of 
Ancient Mufick, the artful ftrains'* of Hairy La^wes have 
lately been revived. 


Origin of Comiis. 


IN Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdtfsy an Arcadian comedy, 
' recently publifhed, Milton found many touches of paftoral and 
fiiperftitious imagery, congenial with his own conceptions. Many 
of thefc, yet with the higheft improvements, he has transferred 
in Comus ; together with the general cart and colouring of the 
piece. He catched alfo from the lyrick rhymes of Fletcher, that 
Dorique delicacy y with which Sir Henry Wot ton was fo much de- 
lighted in the Songs of Milton’s drama. Fletcher’s comedy was 
coldly received the firft night of its performance. But it had 
ample revenge in this confpicuous and indifputablc mark of Mil- 
ton’s approbation. It was afterwards reprefented as a Mafk at 
court, before the king and queen on twelfth-night, in 1633. I 
know not, indeed, if this was any recommendation to Milton ; 
who, in the Paradfe Lof, fpeaks contemptuoufly of thefe inter- 
ludes, which had been among the chief diverfions of an elegant 
and liberal monarch. B. iv. 767. 

(< court-amours 

“ Mix’d dance, and wanton niajly or midnight ball, &c.” • 

r recently puhTijhedj'] The tkrd edition of Fletcher’s play was publiHied iit 
1633. The Jitjl quarto was publiHied during his life-time; the fcand is dated 
1629, four years after his deceafe. See Colman’s Beaumont and Fletcbery 
Tol. iii. pp. Ii3> I 45 * *rb)e Faithful Sbepberdeji is mentioned in Davies’s Scourge 
of Folly^ 16 1 1. See Mr. Warton’s Note on Comus, v. 934. 

• Mix'd dance, and •wanton majk, Ac.] I muft add to Mr. Warton’s remark, 
that thefe lines are written in the manner of Jofliua Sylverter, who thusfnccrf 
thefc interludes, Du Bart, 1621, p. 221. 

And, quaffing deeply of the court-delights, 

Vs’d nought but tilts, turncis, and mafksy and fights, 
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And in his af/i/ eafy Way to ejiablijh a free Commonfwealth^ 

written in 1660, on the inco7injenienckt and dangers of readmitting 
Kingfiipy and with a view to countera(fl the noxious humour of 
returning to Bondage y he fays, a King muft be adored as a 
demigod, with a diflblute and haughty court about him, of vaft 
expence and luxury, Majks and Re^elsy to the debauching our 
prime gentry, both male and female, not in their pajiimes only, 
&c/' Pr, W, i. 590. I believe the whole compliment was paid 
to the genius of Fletcher. But in the mean time it Ihould be re- 
membered, that Milton had not yet contrafted an averfion to 
courts and court-amufements ; and that, in VAllegroy Majks are 
among his pleafures. Nor could he now difapprove of a fpccie* 
of entertainment, to which as a writer he was giving encourage- 
ment. The royal Mafks, however, did not, like Comus, always 
abound with Platonick recommendations of the dodrine of 
chaftity. 

The ingenious and accurate Mr. Reed has pointed out a rudo 
out-line, from which Milton feems partly to have fketched the 
plan of the fable of Comus. See Biograph, Dramat, ii. p. 441, 
It is an old play, with this title, The old Wizres Ta/e, a pica.. 


Hence it is a Jhmng diftinftion in Judith’s charafter, becaufe 
** Shee, ever modeft, never vs’d to ftay 
Abroad till midnight at a ma/k or play !” 

Du Bart. p. 98?; 

Milton, when he wrote VAlhgro^ and Arcades, and Comusy probably fmiled 
at this commendation; and difiegarded alfo the Jolemn warning, given againft 
thefe and limilar entertainments by a very precife fon of Galen : “ There arc 

fome kinds of exercife, and recreations, altogether dangerous; as muficke, 

playing upon the violl, lute, or any other inftruments : moft dangerous 

of all are plaics, revels, mafquesy and dancing." Hreatije of Love Melancboly, 
by j. Ferrand, Dr. of Phyfiek, Oxford 1640, i2mo. p. 251. * 

Compare, with the extraft above cited from Milton’s Proje-fyorksy Wither’^ 
account of Charles the fecond’s return. Speculum Speculativum, 1660, p. 70 

** Some looked for encreafe 
« Of Trading, or of making Taxes lefs ; 

And other fome (another way affedled) 

“ Together with a King, returns expefted 
** Of Majksy and Revels, Turnaments, and Plays, 

May^poles, JVakes, Cburch~aUs, and thofe Holy^daUs 
** Wherein young men might have permitted been. 

As heretofore, to dance upon the green.” 
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^knt conceited Comcdie, plaicd by the Quecnes Maiefties players* 
Written by G. P. ^ [i. e. George Peek.] Printed at London by 
John Danter, and are to be fold by Ralph Ilancocke and John 
Hardie, 1595.’* In quarto. This very fcarce and curious piece 
exhibits, among other parallel incidents, two Brothers wandering 
in queft of their Sifter, whom an Enchanter had imprifoned. 
This magician had learned his art from his mother Meroe, as 
Comus had been inftrudled by his mother Circe. The Brothers 
call out on the Lady^s name, and Echo replies. The Enchanter 
had given her a potion which fufpends the powers of rcafon, and 
fuperinduces oblivion of hcrfelf. The Brothers afterwards meet 
•.*IthanOld Man who is alfo (killed in magick ; and, by liftening 
to his foothfayings, they recover their loft Sifter. But not till the 
Enchanter's wreath had been torn from his head, his fword 
wrefted from his hand, a glafs broken, and a light cxtinguifticd. 

t George PecUy the author of the Old JV^ues was a native of Devon- 

ftiic ; and a Student of Chnft-Church, Oxford, where he became a Maftcr 
of Arts in 1579. At the univerfuy, he was much efteemed for his poetical 
talents. Going to London, he was made condudlor of the city pageams. 
Hence he feems to have got a comiedion with tlie ftage. He was one of the 
wits of the town, and his “ Menie lefts’' appeared in 1607. Reprinui 
1627. Mr. Steevens juftly luppofes, that the charafter of George Piehoardy 
in the Puritan, was defigned for George Ptek, Sec Malone’s Suppl. Shakfp, ii. 
587. He has fome few paftoral pieces in Englandt Helicon. He dedicated a 
poem, called the Horour of the Garter, to the Earl of Northumberland, by 
whom he was patronileu in 1593. He wrote alfo among other things, Poly, 
bymr.ta, the delcnption of a ^'ylt exhibited before the queen, 1590. As to his 
pla)S, befide the Old fViuei ^'ale, 1595, he wiole ^he Arraignment of Paris, 
Edward the Firf, i ^^^.—King Dawd and Fair Betbjabe, 1599. (See 
Note on Gomus^ v. 934 )— And the T'urk'ijh Mahomet and Hyren [Iiene] the faire 
Greek, never printed. Sec Malone, ut I'upi. vol. i. 191. Of his popularity, 
and in various kinds of poetry, fee Mercs's fViti Tieafury, 1598. i2mo, viz. 
p. 232, a83» 2,85 And Nafh’s Rptjile to the Gentlemen Students of both 
univcrfities, prefixed to Greene’s Arcadia, 4to. Bl, Let. He lived on the 
Bank-fide, oppofite to Black Friars: and died, in want and obfcuiity, of a 
difeafe, which Wood fays is incident to poets, about the year 1597. He was a 
favourite dramatick poet: and his plays continued to be afted with applaufc 
long after his death. A man of Peek’s profeftion, fituation, and character, 
inuft have left many more plays, at Icaft interludes, thsn are now remembered 
even by name only. His Old JViucs ‘Xale, which is unrccited by Wood, and 
of which the induftrious Langbaine appears to have known nothing more than 
the title, had funk into total oblivion. Warton. 
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The names of feme of the charafters, as Sacrapant, Chorebus, 
and others, are taken from the Orlando Furiofo, The hiftory of 
Meroe a witch, may be fecn in The xi Bookes of the Golden 
Afle, containing the Metamorphofie of Lucius Apuleius, inter* 
laced with fundrie pleafant and deledable Tales, &c, Tranflated 
out of Latin into Englifh by William Adlington, Lond. 1566.** 
See Chap. iii. How Socrates in his returne from Macedony 
to LariiTa was fpoyled and robbedj and how he fell acquainted 
with one Meroe a witch/' And Chap, iv. How Meroe the 
witch turned diners perfons into miferable beafts.** Of this 
book there were other editions, in 1571, 1596, 1600, and 1659# 
All in quarto and the black letter. The trar^ator was of Uni- 
verfity College. See alfo Apuleim in the original, A Meroe is 
mentioned by Aufonius, Epigr, xix, 

Peele’s Play opens thus. 

Anticke, Frolicke, and Fantafticke, three adventurers, are loll 
in a wood, in the night. They agree to fing the old Song, 

Three merrie men, and three merrie men, 

And three merrie men be wee ; 

I in the wood, and thou on the ground, 

And Jacke fleeps in the tree." 

They hear a dog, and fancy themfelves to be near fomc village. 
A cottager appears, with a lantern: on which Frolicke fays, 
I perceiue the glimryng of a gloworme, a candle, or a cats- 
eye. Seed* They intreat him to fhew the way : otherwife, they 
fay, wee are like to wander among the owlets and hobgob- 
lins of the foreft," He invites them to his cottage \ and orders 
his wife to lay a crab in the fire, to roll for lambes-wool, &c,*-^ 
They fing 

When as the ric reach to the chin. 

And chopcherrUy chopcherrie npe within ; 

This old Ballad is alluded to in Twelfth JSfigbty A. li. S. iii. Sir Toby 
fays, My Lady’s a Catalan, we aie politicians, Malvolio’s a Peg a Ramfey, 
.and « three metty men be wed' Again, in the Comedy of 1611. 

See Reed’s Old PI. vol. v. p. 437. And m the Preface to the Shoemaker's 
Holiday, 16 to. 4to. Bl. Let. The merriments that pafled in Eyre’s houfe 
and other accidents ; with two merry three mem fong^." And in the Comedy 
Laugh and Ue down, 1605. “ He plaied fuch a fong of the <« three merry men^ 
<pc. * Many more inftances occur. Wartom. 
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* Strawberries fwimming in the creame, 

** And fchoole-boyes playing in the ftreame, &c.** 

At length, to pafs the time trimlyy it is propofed that thd 
wife (ball tell a merry winters tale,*' or, “ an old wiues 
winters tale,*' of which fort of ftories (lie is not without a 
fcore»* She begins, There was a king, or duke, who had a 
mod beautiful daughter, and fhe was ftolen away by a necro- 
mancer, who turning himfelf into a dragon, carried her in his 
mouth to his cadle- The king fent out all his men to find his 
daughter ; “ at laft, ail the king's men went out fo long, that 
hir Two Brothers went to feeke hir." immediately the two 
Brothers enter, and fpeak, 

I Br. Vpon thcA? chalkie cliffs of Albion, 

** We are arriued now with tedious toile, &c. 

To feeke our Sifter, See ,'* — — 

A (bothfayer enters, with whom they converfe about the loft 
!ady. Sooth/, Was fhc fay re ? 2 Br, The fay reft for white 
and the pureft for reddc, as the blood of the deare or the driven 
fnowe. Sec,** In their fearch. Echo replies to their call. ^ They 
find too late that their Sifter is under the captivity of a wicked 
magician, and that ftic had tafted his cup of oblivion. In the 
clofe, after the wreath is torn from the magician's head, and he 
is difarmed and killed, by a Spirit in the (hape and charafter of 
a beautiful page of fifteen years old, flie ftill remains fubjed to 
the magician’s enchantment. But in a fubfequent feene the Spirit 
enters, and declares, that the Sifter cannot be delivered but by a 
Lady, who is neither maid, wife, nor widow. The Spirit blows 
a magical horn, and the Lady appears ; (he diflblvcs the charm. 


* Sec Shakfpeare's IfinterU Tak, A. ii. S. i* 

<« Pray you fit by us, 

And tell us a tale. M. Merry or fad fiiairt be ?— — — 

A fad talc’s beft for winter : 

“ 1 have one of fprights and goblins ” 

There U an entry in the Rcgifter of the Stationers, of ji Book intiiled A 
Wynttr Nygbtt pajiymey May 22, 1 594*” This is not Shakipcare’s IVinttr't 
^ale, which perhaps did not appear^ll after 1600. Warton. 
f Sec note on Com, v. 240. And Reed’s 0 , PI, vi. 426. xii, 421. 

VfAKTOH, 
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hy breaking a glafs, and extinguilhing a light* as 1 haVe before 
recited, A curtain is withdrawn, and the Sifter is fccn feated 
knd afleep. She is difenchanted and teftored to her fenfes, having 
been fpoken to thrfee. She then rejoins her Two Brothers, with 
whom (he returns home j and the Boy-^fpirit vanifties under the 
earth. The magician is here called ** inchanter vile,** as in 
Comiis, Yi 907* 

There is another circumftance in this play, taken from the old 
Englifti Apuleius% It is where the Old Man every night is trans- 
formed by our magician into a bear, recovering in the day-time 
his natural ^apcfc 

Among the many feats of magick in this play, a bride newly 
married gains a marriage-portion by dipping a pitcher into a 
Well. As fhc dips, there is a ^oke : 

Faire maiden, white and red, 

Combe me fmoothe, and ftroke my head, 

And thou (hall haue foine cockell bread I 
Gently dippe, but not too deepe, 

For feare thou make the golden beard to weepe 1 
Faire maiden, white and reddc, 

Combe me fmooth, and ftroke my head : 

And euery haire a ftieaue lhall be, 

And euery fheaiie a golden tree !** 

With this ftage-diredion, A head comes <vp full of gold ; f^e 
combes it into her lapd* 

I muft not omit, that Shakfpeare feems alfo to have had an eye 
on this play. It is in the fccne where The Haruejl^mcn enter 
*with a Song.” Again, “ Eiiter the llaruejl.men f aging <with 
twomen in their handesd* Frolicke fays, Who have we here, 
our amourous harueft-ftarres ?** — They fng^ 

Loe, here we come a reaping a reaping, 

To reape our harueft-fruite ; 

“ And thus we pafte the ycare fo long. 

And neuer be we mute,** 

Compare the Malk in the Tempejl, A. iy. S. i, where Iris lays^^ 
You fun-burnt ficklemcn, of Auguft weary, 

** Come hither from the furrow, and be merry i 

VOL. V. Q 
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Make holy. day : your rye-ftraw hats put orr, 

“ And thefe frefh nymphs encounter every one 
“In country footing/’ 

Wliere is this flagc-diredion, Enter certain Reapers^ property 
habited', they join fwith the nymphs in d graceful danced* The 
Tempeji probably did not appear before the year 1612.* 

That Milton had his eye on this ancient drama, which might 
•have been the favourite of his early youth, perhaps it may be at 
lead affirmed with as much credibility, as that he conceived the 
Paradife LoJ}^ from feeing a Myftcry at Florence, written by 
Andreini a Florentine in 1617, entitled Adamo, 

In the mean time it muft be confeiTed, that Milton’s magician 
Comus, with his cup and wand, is ultimately founded on the 
fable of Circe. The efFeds of both charaders are much the 
fame. They are both to lie oppofed at firft with force and vio- 
lence. Circe is fubdued by the virtues of the herb Moly which 
Mercury gives to Ulyffies, and Comus by the plant Haemony 
which the Spirit gives to the IVo Brothers. About the year 
1615, a Malk called xhc I unerTemple Ma/qncy ^xmQV\hy William 
Browne, author of Britannia's Bajlorahy which I have frequently 
cited, was prefented by the lludents of the Inner Temple. See 
Notes on Com, v. 25', 636, 659, It has been lately printed 
from a manufeript in the Library of Emanuel College : but I 
ha\ c been informed, that a few copies were printed foon after 

bfrt the year 1612 "j Tliough SInkfpeare, as Mr. Warfon obferves, 
mighi have had hii eye on ihe Old IVtajei ^rale\ he feems, 1 thinks to have 
r«'meml)i red alfo, in tlii^ part of his the play of Hiprio-mafllxy or, 

Tfje Player Kvbipty 161O: in which aie the following fccncry and long. 

Emcr barufjl Jllhs iviib a boivU : after them Pezet leading in x Plutus 

\v.tb iKg'Atei of gold : Clrls with jbcauei : Bicchus with graces, 

** 'The barueffike: Song. 

** Holydiy, O UleHed mornc, 

** 'I’his d.iy Plenty hatli been borne, 

“ Plenty is the child of Pcait j 

** To her birth the Godi do preafe, &c. 

Ceies, With a bounte ms bandy 
** Doth at Pintle's eibo Hand ; 

Binding mixed coronets 

Ot wheat, which on her head (he ftts. 

Holiday, &c.” 
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the presentation, it was formed on the ftory of Circe, and per- 
haps might have fuggefted fome few hints to Milton. I will 
give fome proofs of parallclifm as we go along. 

The genius of the beft poets is often determined, if not 
directed, by circumftance and accident* It is natural, that even 
fo otiginal a writer as Milton Ihould have been blaifed by the 
reigning poetry of the day, by the compoiition moft in falhion, 
and by fubjeifts recently brought forward, but foon giving way 
to others, and almoft as foon totally negleded and forgotten. 

Warton. 

Doctor Newton had alfo obferved, that Milton formed the 
plan of Comui very much upon the epifode of Circe in the 
Odyffey. And Dodor Johnfon, in his Life of Milton, fays, 
that the fiction is derhed from Homer’s Circc. But a learned 
and ingenious annotator on the Li-ves of the Poets is of opinion, 
notwithflanding the great biographer’s aflertion, that it is 
rather taken from the Comm of Erydus Puteafim, in which, 
under the fidion of a dream, the charafters of CoMifs and his 
attendants are delineated, and the delights of fenfualifts expofed 
and reprobated. This little tradl was publifhed at Louvain in 
i6ii, and afterwards at Oxford in 1634, the verv year in which 
Milton* s Comm was written.’* Note figned H. in Johnfon’s 
Lives of the Poets, vol. i. p. 154. edit. 1790. and p. 125. edit. 
1794 - 

In Remarks on the Arabian Nights Entertainments by Richard 
Hole, L. L. B. Lond. 17971 this obfervation has been confirmed 
by various extrads from Puteanus’s work. But before I prefent 
the reader with the correfpondencies in the » Dutch and Britifli 

a Erycius Puteanus (whofe real name was Henri du Puy) was born at 
Venloo in Gelderland. He was Profeflbr of Eloquence at Milan, and after- 
wards at Louvain. He was very much efteemed in the Low Countries, and 
enjoyed the titles of Hiftoriographer to the King of Spain, and Counlellor to 
the Arch-Duke Albert, He was even appointed Governour of the CaiVle of 
Louvain. He died in 1646, in the yad year of his age.. He was author 
of an immenfe number of books. Scaliger calls him a trifler, but he was 
certainly both learned and eloquent, although he did not apply himfclf fo 
much to corredl and comment upon authors, as in compofing little pieces upon 
eloquence, letteis, and fmall trails upon mifcellaneous fubjcils. See Baiix.zt, 
and Gen. Dict. Art, Puttartuu 
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CoMus, which this acute and entertaining writer has exhibited, 
it fhould be remarked, that the firft edition of Puteanus is not 
that which was printed at Louvain in i6i i ; although it is faid 
to be the by Mr. Hole, p, 232, and implied to be the 
in the preceding information of the annotator cm Johnfon. Mr* 
M^arton refers to Puteanus, in his note on v. 58. of ComuSf 
whofe work, he fays, was n.vTitt€n in i6o'8. It was probably 
puhhfixd at Louvain in the fame year. Vid. Aui^loris Praefat- 
p. 8. et, p. 204. edit. 1611. The edition of 1611 has the fol- 
lowing title, “ ErycI Puteani COMVS Sive Phagesiposta 
Cimmeria. Somnivm : Secundo jam et acciiratius editum.. 
Lov\n!i, Typis Gerardi Rivir. cId. Ioc. xi.'" 

Milton certainly read this performance with fuch attention, 
as led, perhaps imperceptibly, to imitation. His Comus 

Offers to every weary traveller 
His orient liquour in a cryftal glafs. 

In Puteanus, one of his attendants difeharges that office. Hie 
[in limine] adolcjcem cum amphora et cyatho fiahnt et intrant ibui 
pypinabat ^inum, [p, 33. cd. 1611.] From the following 
paflage Milton feems to have derived his idea of the mode, in 
which he firll introduces tho voluptuous enchanter. Interea 
Com vs, luxu Injciviaqui Jiipatus, tngreditur : et quid attinet pom-- 
pa?n expltcare ? Horcs J'uanoijjimot Verii odores, omnemque florum 
purpuracn fpargehant, Amorem Grati<r^ Dclicia*^ LeporeSy cete- 
raeque Ihlaritatts dikes fequ^hantur : Volnptatem RifnSy locufque. 
Cum Satuntate foror Ebrietas eraty crine JluxOy rubenits Aurorar 
*vultu : manu thyrfum quatuhat \ ac hre%'iter totum Bacchum 
txprejfcrat- [p. 30. cd. fupr.] Thefe figurative perfonages re- 
call to our minds 

Meanwhile welcome Joy, and Fcall, 

Midnight Shout, and Revelry, 

Tipfy Dance, and Jollity. 

In the fame fpeech our Poet evidently has in view a lively 
Anacreontick Ode, which the Comus of Puteanus likewife ad- 
drefTes to his difiipated Votaries,’* Hole*s Remarks &c. pp. 
^ 33 * 234- 
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Tlie lines, which Mr. Hole has extrafted from this Ode, are 
given as refemblances which can hardly be confidered acci- 
dental;'' and he adds, “ whoever choofes to compare farther 
the poetical addrefs of Comus in each author, will find a fimilar 
fpirit and congeniality of thought, though the Dutch Mufe in 
point of chaftity is very inferior to the Britifh," Remarks &c. 

P- ^36. 

From the comparifon which I have made, I venture to join a 
refcmblance or two with thofe that have been difplayed by an 
abler pen^ The Ode opens thus : 

Limen siiavioris 
Qui laeve pulfat sevl. 

Nomen bonis daturus 
Sacris Phagejiorum ; 

Condifeat ille molli 
Ditare melle guttur, 

Dotare pe^lus udo 
‘‘ Mitis lepore Bacchi ; 

Condifeat ilk fra^to 
Terram gradu pa^ired* 

So, in Comuff as Mr. Hole has pointed out, v. 145, 

Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 
Jn a light fantaftick round, 

Again> in the fame Ode ; 

Nil turpCy nilque fail a 
Feedum putet : latere 
Caligmis fub atree 
Velo poteji opaco^ 

Qjiod turpe, quodque feedum^ 

Qjiid erg6 ? quid moramur f 
Cur non facro gemella 
Lufu furit Voluptas 
DulciJJimi Lya^i, 

DulciJJimes Diones 

Here we may compare Comusy as Mr. Hole dire^ls, v, 122, 
What hath Njghi to do nvith Jleep P 
Night hath better fleets to prove ; 

Venus now wakes, &c. 
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To the lines marked with Ttalieks, the opening of the follow, 
ing palTage alfo, fay.. Mr. Hole, might h.iM' contributed, ** An 
tu nefcis, inquit [ComusJ, Sacris meis jKrvigilium dchcri ? Nec, 
dum Solis CXcafus eft, ct iomnum ordirls ? Si numen meiim nefil}, 
inter mortales immortali> ago, c'tc. i w^p’ o:^ ri 

TO.', — lam Sacra mea Phac;fsia, five Pn she, 

sii’os! \ funt, St riproribus iHnnlnata, et Lu\u Lakiviaqiie pera, 
guarur. P.iu^i;>: tv^tum Voaiptati^i regnum incum eft i net fcli>c 
qaifqa.i'a, riiti qui ineub/' [p. 20. id. 161 i.j 

Again . 

Df'lere fas 4 : r r 
** .\ .f^Z-:s p::! . ';v- 'Tf"?/.*/, 

“ SuZ f H fV:HtlS, 

* ^ I f ’ K s itl'rr *■///. r .• 
li.c 

///V 11! .t I .I'n.Pu ’^ — 

** //.V htrx.r^ €t 

ju ‘ /:4*t/ li,\ — “ 

In thr preceding lines, I think, we may difeover the ** ftrlA 
and lour Sc, erit) ’* in (.\mus ; and alfo the artful remark of 
f're li b later, v. 667. Here dvtell no frowns, i\:c. Sec, 
h« re be all the pUafi.rcs dec." y\t the corclufion of tht Ode, us 
Mr. }bde obferves, is Comus*'^ dirctilion to braid their locks 
vv irh rofv twine, dve." 

** R rtmftum trr^rJir^ 

** Arr.'O C.ifiu! rTf'ti. urn, 

“ Mua/r:iurfr'jbf pp, 55. et feq. fd. fupr. 

I b'*rr i. a remarkable p.tlT.ige in the Dutch Comus, where 
A f ra.s, Put( aau^’> friend, exprrlfcs the horroiir he feels, on fifid^ 
irg himf It o.t rMken !)y night at the very entrance of Comus’s 
> palace. Pii»eanws dillipatrs his ajqirehcnfions by an 
arg‘ :n< nf, not ditnmilar to that, with which the Klder Brother, 
in r .e P.ritifh Ci.mus, combats the fears cd the Younger refiJctil- 
ir g hi. “ Kgo in numeros rcfjxinfior.cm acuens, fortiori 

<iKict.e fciiteiitix fpiritu dit|X'lIcrc irancxn mclum coraius fum. 
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** Quill irt7!ccni!is ergo ennd r 

** Quid pur it (U heat fly quid ri/’tus pottjf, 

** y ira^77tif/jut‘ d',^7nata Sapieuti.c ; 

i^ervam /li^ra ji fiociti aura f^hnuhilat 
“ Mententy quatttfjue umhratili petdus fnetuP 
Aikitdio i.iri : uo^'-lii aura quid vigr>e 
P'jtcJiy quid unihiii 'jbjitce f jrmidtnei \ 

Si //Seram potentc ^cii tin ajferit 
Mtutem ntnuuy /i candor atque puritaSf 
I iragtn/Jque d'jgmatu Sapuutiuf ?*’ p. 2 5. et fcq, 

cd. fiipr. 

Compare Comus from v. 766 to v. 374, and alfo the L.ady’s 
foliloquv, 205: — 212. 

1 he addrcC of Comus to the Lady, hi> fpecious argumenta-» 
tion and licentious language, , 

d'herc was another meaning in thiTe gifts, 

Think what, and be advis'd, 

might have been fuggeflcd, [I may add,} in feme degree, bv the 
following paflTage in Puteanus. Qux mortalium {me voluptatc 
vita ? pirna ofL Hanc, ft fapere conjiitutfi, fuge ; illam carpe, 
Ct quern in finem bcuigna tc Saturn przduxcrit cocn v: non Ut 
miferum dura virtutc crucics animum, ct c felicitatis contubendo 
proturbi’s ; fed ut mollitic bees, ut fuavitatibus lubcntiifque om- 
nibus irriges foveafquc, velut tenerrimam brevis vitae flammam.'* 
p. 21. ed. fupr. In the reply of the Lady to Comus there is 
alfo fomc corrcf|X)ndcncy to the language of Puteanus ; 

To him that dares 

Arm bis piofane tongue with Contemptuous words 
Againft the fun-clad Power of Chart ity, 
tain would I fomething fay, yet to what end ? 

Kgo, tam profani fermoms audaciam null^ patientia digerens, 
infauftum numcn, velut ^K>rtcntum, deteftahar, Fuga m mente> 
eraty fed* alz in votis ; cOm cccc denrtflima nubc repente feptus, 
fublatufque, adfpirante ct impellente nefcio qua aur5, deferor, 
Zephyri, an Somni ?" p. 22. ed. fupr. The Lady alfo goes 
about to ri/ed* or, willies to cfcape, but is prevented by the i/i- 
canutions of Cemus^ 
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It naturally indeed he fuppofed,** fays Mr. Hole* 

that Milton had perufed the defeription of Comus hy Philof, 
tratus, as well as the Dutch author, who evidently horroued 
and cxfvinded fevcral of his ideas ; bur Milton judieiouily avoids 
feme traits of character, which Puteanu'. adopts in their full 
fpirit,** \c. p. 23S. 

The defeription of the figure of Comus in Puteaniis is rntirely 
taken fimn Philoilratus, ainl is intriKiucesl as an illulUation of 
Connis’s ricroRK, uhieh, among the moll fainojs prod motions 
of Painting and Statuary, Puteanus ami Aderba bclujld in the 
palace of Comus, pp. 30. 40. cd. fupr. 

'I he Comus of Putcamn carries a torch in one hai;d, and in 
the other his intoxicating cup. “ Lx. a fac'nn, dextr.l auratum 
roridumquc L.ilK*ri lops' re cornu complcxus, iilontiiieni lilcibaf." 
p. 17. cd. fupr. Compare tlie entry of Miitun's Comus and hi» 
at :crisi.iets after verfe 92. 

Milton, hoac'.cr, in his imitations of Putr.inus, 1 ms inter- 
wovi'n many r.vw .'iHuhons and rctira'd fentiments. Puteanus, it 
muft he acknowledged, is fprightly as well .u poignant. Hut in 
i!»;/ CerJTjo wc lhall fearch in vain lor the ileli* ) of evprHlion 
and vigour of farcy, which sve find in the C'.nui t/f Milton. 
From t.hc indtcon.cic'. alfo in Putranus t!'. • re.sdrr will turn away 
with diTgull ; bat to (he jollities in Milton l;c can lilh n un. 
reprowd, " Ixcaufe, .as Dr. folnTon Im . obftTs t vl, his “ invita. 
tions to picafurc are fo general, that tin v < xeite 10 tbilnu’l 
irTiig': of corrupt enjos nvnt, ar.d take no dangerous bold on the 
Lr s y . ’ ‘ 

pj'iCMt u';, in the edition of hi> Conui> publiihrd in the fecoiui 
volume of his works, printed at lasi.ain in 161 f, p. po, begins 
his dedicatiim with announcing the dilign of this falife ; which 
had not been mcikfioned in (he edition of 1611 ; *' V'oluptatis 
fcligio omnium parnc' xtatum gcntiumcpif Lelcre conllituta rfl, 
bixu lafciviiique crevit. Sua uhiijur viiiis numin.i <lata funt, ut 
impius cficf, quifquis fapirns ; ui inalus, quifquis virtutem in- 
ci!«ar<t. Quia vero non Bacchus, non Venus, non alia |'ortrnta 
infaniam csjnvivioruw rt corneffationum iinplebant, culi apud 
Cifxcos Co?4vs crttpit, adcoque diffufum rfl X'^cniris regnum, ut 
frTc terrarum fir.ibus claudcrctur. //are proj anut t aujuv v 
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Defcripn ; et, quafi aliquam Sapicntiac partem colcrcm, impiuf in 
Luxum Lajci'vinmque fui,** — '1 he Comus of Putcanus was tranf- 
latcd into French, in 1613, ‘)\ Nicolas Pellonquin, and published 
at Paris, with the following title ; Comuiy ou, Le Banquet dijfolii 
del Ctmmenerii . — 

The late ingenious Mr. Headley, in the fupplcmcnt to his 
Seh'cl Beauties of Ancient Enghjh Poetry, 1787, dircfts the reader 
of Milton’s Comus to the Chnji's Picione of Giles Fletcher ; in 
which the ftory of Circe is introduced. His acute obfervations 
will be found among the notes on the poem, with his name alExed* 



THE PERSONS. 

The Attfadaxt Spiuir, aftcncard^ in the habit 
of Thvksis. 

CoMf s, with hia Crew. 

The Lady. 

First Brother. 

Secon'p Bhotiiek. 

Sabrina, the Xi/mph. 


TJic citiff Porfons, who prefented, were 

77/e A//;y/ Brack ley. 

Afr. 'J'homas F.Ejerton his brother. 
The hidtj Alice ICf^erton. 
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Tlie flrft Scene difcovcrs a wild 

The Attendant Spirit defcends or enters. * 

B ^^FORE the ftarry thrcfhold of Jove’s court 
My maiifion is, where thofc immortal fliapes 
Of bright aereal Ipirits live infpher’d 

* T/:e Attendant Spirit] The Spirit is called Deemon in the 
Cambridge manufeript. This was Platonick. But Daemon is 
Ijfcd for Splrity and alfo for Angela in Ant. and Chop, A. ii, S, iiL 

'rhy dremony that’s x\vp fpirity which keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable. 

Where Cefar's is not ; but near him thy angel 
Becomes a fear.” 

The expreflions, however, arc literally from North's Plutarch. 
Sec alfo Spenfer's I^uinj of Rome^ ft. 27, The Spirit's Prologue, 
which opens the bufinefs of the drama, is introduced after the 
manner of the Greek Tragedy. He might, however, have 
avoided any application to an audience, as at v, 43. See, among 
others, the prologues to the Hecuba, Hippolytus, and Jphigenia in 
Taurit, of Euripides, Warton. 

The Prologues to the Amlnta of Taflb, and the Fafior Fido of 
Guarini, are introduced after the fame manner. And, as Mr. 
Walker obferves to me, it is probable, that Milton, from the 
perufal of his favourite Taflb's Mejfaggkro, had determined to 
fubftitute the word Spirit for demon ; as the refpe^ive natures of 
the Spirit (or angel) and demon are fully and fatisfadorily dif, 
cufted in that dialogue, and the line of diftindion ftrongly 
marked. 

Ver. 3. Of bright a'ereal fpiritt /rve infpher’d] \nllFenfim 
fQfo^ the fpirit of flatu was to be mn/phered, v, 88, That is, 
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In regions mild of calm and ferenc air, 

Above the fmoke and ftir of this dim fpot, $ 
Which men call Earth ; and, with low-thoughted 
care 

to be called down from the fpherc to which it had been allotted, 
where it had been infphered : the word occurs exadlly in the 
fame fcnfc in Drayton, on his Miftrefs, vol, iv. p. 1352. 

“ O rapture great and holy ! 

‘‘ Do thou traiifport me wholly, 

So well her form to vary ; 

That I aloft may bear her. 

Whereas I will jnfphere her 
In regions high and ftarry.” 

Compare Shakfpeare, TroiL and Creff, A, i. S. iii* 

the glorious planet Sol 

In noble eminence enthron’d and fpher*d 
“ Amidll the ether.” 

Light is fpher'd in a radiant cloud,” Far, Loft^ B. vii. 247. 

Warton. 

Enfphear'd occurs in Donne’s Poems, ed, 1655, p. 262. But 
Milton here perhaps had in remembrance the Spirit’s Speech at 
the beginning of B. Jonfon’s Fortunate IJlcs \ 

Like a lightning from the Ikie — — 

With that winged hafte come I, 

** Loofed from tie fphere of fo'ved* 

Ver. 4. In regions ?niid of calm and ferene air,'] Alluding 
probably to Homer’s happy feat of the gods, OdjJ/] vi. 42, 

(poctr) BiS* I'^bi ci(S(pa?lfi etlsl 

E«xjuEj»5tt’ hr uv£(A,otat nvcccrasTcct, hrt •mor ofx^fut 
Aivtraif an iTri’iriXvxTcci* ccAAci UiBfvj 

tltnxlxrai «.vji<piAo5, ^ alyAn. 

Newton, 

Ver. 6. low-thoughted care] Pope has borrowed 

this expreflion, Eloifa, v. 298. 

** Divine oblivion of low-thoughted cared* 
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Confin’d and pefter’d in this pin-fold here, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feverifh being, 
Unmindful of the crown that Virtue gives. 
After this mortal change, to her true fervants, lo 
Amongft the enthron’d Gods on fainted feats. 

Thomfon has applied the epithet to vice, Autumn, v. 965, 

To tread lonjo-thoughted vice beneath their feet." 

Ver. 7. pejier*d~\ Pefter’d is crowded* Ital. Pffla, 

a crowd or throng. So, in biftiop Hall’s Satires, B. iv. S. vii. 

the churches, and new calendere, 

Pejier’d with mongrel faints and rclicks deare." 

Ibid. in this pin-fold here,'\ Pin -fold is now pro- 

vincial, and fignifies fometimes a Jheepfold, but moft commonly 
a pound. It occurs feemingly in the firft fenfe in Spenfer’s /r<r- 
land. And perhaps in Gafcoigne’s Bartholomenv of Bath, p, 69, 
edit. 1587, 4to. 

“ In fuch a pinfolde were his pleafures pent." 

Our author calls the Liturgy a pinfold of fet words," Profe 
Works, i. 413. Compare Fairfax’s Tajfo, C. xiii, 20. 

neere the wood where clofe ipent 

‘‘ The wicked fprites in fyluan pin-folds were." 

Shakfpeare has Lipjhury Pinfold,** where, as Mr. Stcevcns 
obferves, fomething like the cant-phrafe Lobs pound is perhaps 
intended, K, Lear, A. ii. S. ii. Some miferable puns are con- 
ftrufted on this word, in the Toat? Gentlemen of Verona^ “ Pro, 
You miftakc, I mean the Pound, a pin -fold, &c." A. i, S. i. 
It is a Pound in HuJibras. A Pinner is a (hepherd in fome parts 
of England, one who pins the fold. See Reed’s Old PL vol. lii, 
p. 7. In old deeds, among manorial rights, the privilege of a 
Pinfold {qx Pound, is claimed. Warton. 

Ver. II. Amongft the enthron’d Gods on fainted feats We 
may read, with Fenton, ih* enthroned,** Or rather, 

Amongft the Gods enlhrdn*d on fainted feats." 
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Yet fome there be, that by due fteps afpire 
To lay their juft hands on that golden key. 

But Shakfpcare feems to afcertain the old collocation, Antony ani 
Cleopatra y A. i. S. iii. 

Though you in fwearlng fhakc the throned Gods.** 

Milton, however, when fpeaklng of the inhabitants of Heaven, 
exclufivciy of any allufion to the clafs of angels ftyled throni, 
feems to have annexed an idea of a dignity peculiar, and his own, 
to the word enthrotdd. See Par. Lofty B. v. 536. 

Myfelf, and all the angelick hoft, that {land 
In light of God, enthrotddP* 

For fo I point the paflage. Compare B. i. 128. O chief of 
many ihtaned Powers*** That poem affords many other proofs* 

Warton. 

The fmoothcr reading of Fenton is preferred by dodor New- 
ton. But, I prefumc, no alteration is neceffary. Milton’s owrt 
collocation prefents one of thofc pleafing varieties in verfification, 
which drainatick poetry admits of. The fecond foot is unac- 
cented, as in Hamlet y A. iii. S. i. 

The pangs I of dejfpi&’d love, i the law’s delay,** 

Milton’s allufion in this line is fcriptural. So, in G. Fletcher^s 
ChrijVs ViStorie, Part Iii. ft. 51, 

And ye glad Spirit Sf that now fainted Jit 
On your celeftial thrones in glory dreft.” 

See Re^v, iv. 4. Hence the Faithful are denominated by eccle- 
{iaftical writers the ZYNePONOI of Chrift. See Elfner Ohft 
Sacra^y vol, ii. 446. The appellation is alfo given by the Greeks 
to thofe Deities who were equal in dignity, and fat on the fame 
throne, and to thofe mortals who were advanced to the fociety 
of the Gods. This claffical allufion occurs in Pat\ Lofty B. ii. 
961, where Chaos and Night fit together ; 

** with him enthroned 


Sat fable- vefted Hightf* 
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That opes the palace of Eternity : 

To fuch my errand is ; and, but for fuch, ij 
I would not foil thefe pure ambrolial weeds 
With the rank vapours of this iin-worn mould. 

But to my talk. Neptune, befides the fway 
Of every fait flood, and each ebbing Ifream, 
Took in by lot ’twixt high and nether Jove 20 
Imperial rule of all the fea-girt ifles, 

Ver. 14. That opes the palace of Eternity :] So Pope, with 
a little alteration, in one of his Satires, fpeaking of Virtue, 

** Her prieftefs mufe forbids the good to die. 

And opes the temple of Eternity,'* Newton. 

Ver. 15. To fuch my errand /V;] Mr. Warton obferves, that 
errand was not yet uniformly a vulgar word. So, in Par, Lojl, 
B. iii. 652, of the Angels, Bear his fwift errands over moift 
and dry.’* Again, B. vii. 575. On errands of fiipernal grace.’* 
In this application of the word Milton perhaps was guided by 
Sylvefter, Du Part, 1621, p. 327, who fays that the Angels 
by word of mouth bring arrands from aloft He is fpeaking 
of the Angels that were fent to Lot. 

Ver. 16. I njoould not foil thefe pure amhroflal nveeds &C.] But, 
in the Paradife Loji, an Angel cats with Adam, B. v. 433. This 
however, was before the fall of our firft parent : and as the Angel 
Gabriel condefeends to fcaft with Adam, while yet unpolluted, 
and in his primeval flate of innocence ; fo our guardian Spirit 
would not have foiled the purity of his ambrofial robes with the 
noifome exhalations of this fin-corrupted earth, but to allill thofe 
diftinguilhed mortals, who, by a due progrefs in virtue, afpire to 
reach the golden key, which opens the palace of Eternity. 

Warton. 

Ver. ig. Of e^very fait flood,] As in Lord Surry’s Songs and 
Sotmets, See, edit. 1587. 

** And in grene waues when the fait foode 
Doth ryfe by rage of wynde.” 

Ver. 21. fea-girt ijles,~\ Ben Jonfon calls Britain 

this fea-girt ijle,** Underwoods, 1640, p. 231. 
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That, like to rich and various gems, inlay 
The unadorned bofom of the deep ; 

Which he, to grace his tributary Gods, 

By courfe commits to feveral government, 

And gives them leave to wear their fapphire 
crowns. 

And wield their little tridents ; But this Ifle, 
The greateft and the heft of all the main, 

Vef* 22, Thaf^ Me to rich and n)ariout gemty inlay 

*rhe unadorned bofom of the deep ;] rhc thought, as 
has been obfcrved, is firft in Shakfpeare of England, Rich* II, 
A. ii. S. i. 

This precious ilonc fet in the filvcr lead* 

But Milton has heightened the comparifon, omitting Shakfpeare’s 
petty conceit of the filajer fea, the conception of a jeweller, and 
fubftituting another and a more (Iriking piece of imagery. This 
rich inlay y to ufc an expreflion in the Raradife Lofty gives beauty 
to the bofom of the deep, elfe unadorned* It has its effefl on a 
fimple ground. Thus the hare earthy before the creation, was 
defart and bare, unfightly, unadern^df* Par. Loll, B, vii. 314^ 

Warton. 

Collins, in his Ode to Liberty y has applied the fame comparifon 
to the Britilh Ifles^ v. 80. 

And fee ! like gems, her laughing train> 

The little iHes on every fide.'* 

Ver. 24, — ■ — - — tributary Godsy] Hence perhaps 

Pope, in a fimilar vein of allegory, took his tributary urns." 
Wind/. For. v. 436. Warton. 

Compare Pr7r. Reg. B. iii. v. 258. Shakfpeare has tributary 
rivers," Cymheline, A. iv. S. ii. And, in DraytonTPolyolbion, 
tributary ftreams" and “ tributary brooks" occur repeatedly. 
Ver. 28. The greateft and the beft of all the mainf^ In B. 
Jonfon*s Neptune* s Triumph y Albion is called 

His Albion, Frince of all his Iftesd* 
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He quarters to his blue-hair’d Deities ; 

And all this tra<fl; that fronts‘the falling fun 
A noble Peer of mickle truft and power 
Has in his charge, with temper’d awe to guide 
An old and haughty nation, proud in arms : 
Where his fair off-fpring, nurs’d in princely lore, 

Ver. 29. He quarteri\ That is, Neptune : with which name 
he honours the king, as fovereign of the four feas ; for, from the 
Eritijh Neptune only, this noble peer derives his authority. 

Warburton* 

Ver. 32. njoith tempered a<wc to guide 

Afi old and haughty nation^ proud in arms That 
is, the Cambro- Britons, who were to be governed by refpe^l 
mixed with awe. The Earl of Bridgewater, A noble Peer of 
mickle truft and power,’* was now governour of the Welch as 
lord-prefident of the principality, Proud in arms,” is VirgiPs 
“ belloque Juperbiy' JEn. i. 21, Warton. 

Ver. 34. Where his fair offfpringy ^'c.] In Arcades V. 27, 
an allufion is made to the honourable birth of the Malkers, Pro- 
bably an allufion might have been here intended to the princely 
defeent, as well as to the perfonal beauty, of the young Adlors. 
Henry VII, by marrying Elizabeth, the heirefs of the houfe of 
York, united the two families of York and Lancafter. He had 
by her four children, Arthur, prince of Wales, who died young ; 
Henry VIII ; Margaret, queen of Scots ; and Mary, married 
firft to Louis XI, king of France. Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk, married Mary, queen dowager of France, the younger 
daughter of Henry VII., and had two daughters, his coheirs, 
Frances and Eleanor. Eleanor married Henry Clifford, earl of 
Cumberland, who had by her an only daughter, Margaret, mar- 
ried to Henry Stanley, earP of Derby, whole fon, Ferdinando 
Stanley, earl of Derby, had three daughters, his heirs, of which 
Anne Stanley, the cldcft, married Grey Bruges, lord Chandos ; 
Frances, the fecond, John Egerton, Bad of Bridgenvater; 

and Elizabeth, the third daughter, married Henry, lord Hhftings, 
afterwards earl of Huntingdon. Upon the death of qucei> Eliza- 

VOL. V. R 
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Are coming to attend their father’s ftate, 35 
And new-entrufted fccpter : but their way 
Lies through the perplex’d paths of this drear 
wood. 

The nodding horrour of whofe {hady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wandering palfenger ; 
And here their tender age might fuffer peril, 40 
But that by quick command from fovran Jove 
I was difpatch’d for their defence and guard : 
And liften why j for I will tell you now 

beth, the ifTue of Mary, queen dowager of France, by Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk, became j‘oint coheirs to king Henry VII, 
and the houfe of Tudor with the iffue of Margaret, queen of 
Scots, the eldeft filler, from whom the prefent Royal family de- 
rive their right of fucceffion to the crown. See Note in Mr. 
Hargrave*s Preface, p. 15^, to Lord chief juftice Hale's Jurif- 
diftion of the Lords’ Houfe of Parliament, 1796, 

Ver. 37. drear nvoo(/,] Mr. War ton, in 

both editions, reads, without authority, dread wood.” 

Ver. 38. The nodding horrour of njohofe Jhady bronvs &C.j 
Compare TafTo’s enchanted forell, Gier, Lib, c. xiii. ft. 2, 

Sorge non lunge a Jc chriftiane tende 
Tra folitarie valli alta forefta, 

Foltiflima di piante antiche, horrendey 
Che fpargoji d^ogni intorno ornbra fu7iefiad* 

And Petrarch’s Sonnet, compofed as he pafled through the foreft 
.of Ardennes, in his way to Avignon: 143. Parte prima, 

edit. Lond. 1796. vol. i. p. 147. 

Raro un ftlenzio, un folitario orrore 
D^ombrofa felva mai tanto mi piacque.” 

Ver. 43. And lifen <ix:hy ,* &c.] Horace, Od, III. i. 2, 
Favetc linguis : carmina non prius 
Audita — 

Virginibus pucrifque canto.” Richardson, 
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What never yet was heard in tale or fong, 

From old or modern bard, in hall or bower, 45 
Bacchus, that firft from out the purple grape 
Crulli’d the fweet poiibn of mifufcd wine, 

After the Tufcan mariners transform’d, 

Ver. 44. 7tc-ver yet ^was heard in tale or fong^'\ The 

poet infinuates, that the (lory or fable of his Mafk, was new and 
unborrowed : although diftantly founded on ancient poetical hif- 
tory. The allufion is, to the ancient mode of entertaining a 
fplendid affembly, by finging or reciting tales. Warton. 

Ver. 45’. From old or modern hardy in hall or bower.] That 
is literally, in hall or chamber. The two words are often thus 
joined in the old metrical romances. And thus in Spenfer’s 
Ajirophely 

‘‘ Merrily malking both in ho^re and hall d* 

So Chaucer, Mill, T, v. 259. 

Hcare thou not Abfolon, 

That chaunteth thus under our ^o//r/V-wall 

Under out chamber And Spenfer as literally, Pro- 
thalaniy ft. viii. of the Temple, 

Where now the ftudious lawyers have their houoersd* 

And in his Colin Clonts come home againy 

And purchafe higheft roome in honvre or hall,*' 

Warton, 

Ver. 46. Bacchus, that Jirfl from out the purple grape, &c.] 
Though Milton builds his fable on claflick mythology, yet his 
materials of magick have more the air of enchantments in the 
Gothick romances. War bur ton. 

Ver. 48. After the Tufcan mariners transform* dy\ This ftory 
is alluded to in Homer's fine Hymn to Bacchus ; the piiniftimenrs 
he inflifted on the Tyrrhene pirates, by transforming them into 
various animals, are the fubjefis of that beautiful Frieze on the 
Lantern of Demofthenes, fo accurately and elegantly deferibed 
by Mr. Stuart in his Antiquities of Athens, vol. i. p. 33. 

Dr. J, Warton, ' 

R 3 
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Coafting the Tyrrhene (hore, as the winds lifted, 
On Circe’s ifland fell : (Who knows not Circe, $o 
The daughter of the Sun, whofc charmed cup 
Whoever tafted, loft his upright ftiape. 

And downward fell into a groveling fwine ?) 

See the fable in Ovid, Metam. iii. 660. ct fcq. Lilius Gyraldus 
relates, that this hiftory was moil beautifully reprefented in Mo- 
faick work, in the Church of St. Agna at Rome, originally a. 
temple of Bacchus. Dear, S. viii. Opp» vol. i. p. 271. 

col. i. edit. 1697. fol. And it is one of the Pidlures in Philollratus. 

Warton. 

Ver. 49. n.vinds Lifted y\ So, in St, 

JdjUy iii. 8. The bloweth where it hjtethd* Warton. 

And in Gay beautiful ballad, Smjeei Wdliands Farcivelly ft. iv. 

Change, as yc lijiy ye ^joinds ; my heart ftiall be 

The faithful compafs that ft ill points to thee.'* 

Ver. 50, On Circe's ijlcind fell : [Who kiioivs not CircCy &C.)] 
It is the fame form in Spenfer, Britain's Iday c. i. ft. i. 

In Ida’s vale, [who knows not Ida’s vale ?)’^ 

And in bilhop Hall’s Satires y B. iii. Sat, vi. 

When Gullion died, [who hiowcs not Citllion ?)” 
Ibid, Circcy 

The daughter of the Srei/y &c,] Mr. Bowie obferves, 
that Milton here undoubtedly alluded to Boethius, L, iv. M. iii, 
V. 4, et fcq. But fee Virgil, dEn, vii. ii, 17, Alcina has an 
enchanted cup in Ariofto, C. x. 45. Warton. 

And the transformation of Aftolpho by Alcina, is an allufion, 
as the paflage before us is, to Homer’s Circe. See OrL Tnr. 
C. vi. and Homer, Odxjf. x. 135, 210. See alfo Horace, Epiji, 
ii. lib. i. V. 23, et feq. 

Ver. ^3. And down^vard fell into a grovcLng fwine How 

far Milton might have been inlluenced by G. Fletcher’s deferip- 
tion of the Bower of Vaine Delight, to which out Lord is con- 
du<^led by Satan, I leave the reader to determine. See Chrijt's 
Vidloriey ft, 49. 
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This Nymph, that gaz’d upon his cliiftcring locks 
With ivy berries wreath’d, and his blithe youth, 5< 
Had by him, ere he parted thence, a fon 
Much like his father, but his mother more. 
Whom therefore fhe brought up, and Comus 
nam’d : 

** And all about, embayed in foft fleepe, 

A heard of charmed bcafts aground were fpread, 

Which the faire witch in gouldcn chaincs did keepe, 

And them in willing bondage fettered ; 

Once men they liv'd, but now the men were dead. 

And turn’d to bcafts ; fo fitbled Homer old, 

That Circe with her potion, charm’d in gold, 

‘Us’d many foulcs in bcaftly bodies to immould.’* 

Headlev. 

Vcr. ^4. This Nymph i that gaz’d upon his cluftcring locks^ 
This image of hair hanging in clulhers, or curls, like a bunch of 
grapes, Milton afterwards adopted into the Par, Loft^ B. iv. 305. 
Compare alfo Samf, Agort, v. 569. This, as I have long ago 
obferved, was from the 0 olftostli^, of Apollonius Rhodius, 

ii. 678. And we have BOTI’YI XAl fHr, in a defeription of 
Homer’s ftatue in the Anthohg, B. v. p. 394. Carm, 16. edit, 
Stephan. 1566. But Bacchus being deferibed in this j^aftage of 
Comus, Milton might have remembered the clufters of grapes 
intermixed in his hair, as he is fometimes reprefented in antique 
gems and ftatucs, 

Dodor Newton is of opinion, that Milton by his ufe of the 
gazed in this place, favours the notion of thofe etymologifts, 
who derive to gaze from the Greek AFAZOMAl! Mr. Upton 
might havO quoted Shakfpeare on this occafion, to prove his 
knowledge of Greek, Ftrji P, K, He?try VI, A, i. S,. i. 

All the whole army ftood agaz*d on him." 

But this is nothing more than at gaze. War ion, 

Ver, 58. — ~ and Comm jtandd Dodor 

Newton pbferves, that Comus is a deity of Milton’s own making, 

R 3 
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Who, ripe and frolick of his full grown age. 

But, if not a natural and eafy peiTonification, by our author, of 
the Greek KfiMor, it fhould be remembered, that 

Comus is dillindly and moft fublimely perfonified in the Aga^ 
of JFSchylus, edit. Stanl. p. 376. v. 1195- Where, fays 
CalTandra, enumerating in her vaticinal ravings the horrours that 
haunted her houfe, 'fhat horrid band, who fing of evil things, 
will never forfake this houfe. Behold, Comus, the drinker of 
human blood, and fired with new rage, IHII remains within the 
houfe, being fent forward in an unlucky hour by the Furies his 
kindred, who chant a hymn recording the original crime of this 
fated family, &c.'* 

yu^ feyrjV, rm ^ ovwot EJtXeiTrct a, r. X. 

Comus is here the god of riot and intemperance, and he has af- 
fumed new boldnefs from drinking human blood : that is, becvufe 
Atreus ferved up his murthcred children for a feaft, and Aga- 
memnon was killed at the beginning of a banquet. There is a 
long and laboured defeription of the figure of Comus in the leones 
of PhilofiratUS, O 0 KnMOT \v SaX^jtxy Bvpctig 

er<x,T<;, X. t. X, Among other circumftances, his crown of rofes is 
mentioned. Alfo, KporuXa, xu) ^p 6 o<: jvavXof, hoc) araxloj, 
'!€, X. T. X."’ t]' ON. B, i. p. 733. feq. edit. Parif. 

1608. fob Compare Erycius Puteanus’s Comus, a FiJiojj, written 
1608. It is remarkable, that Comus makes no figure in the Ro* 
man literature. 

Peck fuppofes Milton’s Comus to be Chemos, the obfeenc 
dread of Moab’s fons.” Pur. PoJ}, B, i. q.06. But, with a 
fufficient propriety of allegory, he is profeifedly made the fon of 
Bacchus and of Homer’s forcerefs Circe, Befidcs, our author in 
his early poetry, and he was now only twenty-fix years old, is 
generally more claffical and Icfs fcriptural, than in pieces written 
after he had been deeply tin»Turcd with the Bible. 

It mufl not, in the mean time, here be omitted, that Comus 
tlie god of cheer,"’ had been before a dramatick perfonage in 
one of Jonfon’s Mnjques before the Court, 1619. immenfe 
cup is carried before him, and he is crowned with rofes and other 
flowers, &c. vol. vi. 29. Flis attendants carry javelins wreathed 
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Roving the Celtick and Iberian fields, 6o 

At laft betakes him to this ominous wood ; 

with ivy. He enters, riding in triumph from a grove of ivy, to 
the nxiild mufick of flutes, tabors, and cymbals. At length the 
grove of ivy is deftroyed, p. 3^. 

And the voluptuous Comusy god of cheer, 

Beat from his grove, and that defac’d, Seed* 

Sec alfo Jonfon’s ForrJ}, R. i. 3. 

Comm puts in for new delights, &c.*' Warton. 

Mr. Hole, in his Rema/ks on the Arabian Nights EntertainmenfSy 
obferves that Mr. Warton’s (|uotation from the Agamemnon of 
iEfehylus, does not agree with the charader of Milton’s Comns ; 
and that the Comas of Ben Jonfon is not the prototype of Milton’s, 
as in Jonfon’s Malk he is rcprcfcntcd not as a gay feducing vo* 
luptuary, but merely as the god of good cheer, Epicuri porcus. 

Yet Jonfon’s, Malk perhaps afforded fome hints to Milton : wSee 
the Notes on v. 77, and v. 373. Comas had alfo appeared in 
Englifh literature, as a mere belly-god, before Jonfon’s intro, 
dudion of liim. See Deckar’s Gvls llorne^booke, bl. 1 . 1609, 
p. 4, where, after ‘‘ Sylvanus” and the noblcfl drunkerd 
Bacchus” ate invocated by the author, is the following addrefs 
to Comas : Ihirdly, Comus, thou Clarke of Gluttonies kitcheny 

doe thou alfo bid me proface, and let me not rife from table, till 
1 am perfed in all the gencrall rules of Epicures and cormorants,” 

Comas is the god of drunkeniicfs, deiis temulentice,” Gronov, 
Thefaur, vol. viii. 1408 ; and prefides over re\ellings and nightly 
dances, comefl'antium, nodurnarumque faltationum Comum fuiflTc 
prasfidem,” Ibid. vol. ix. 174. And, in the. Tableaux de Philo- 
Jirate D' Embry, 1615, his name is derived from 
which the annotator confiders of the fame import comme coT 
lationery rire, da n/er cl boire dL'mtmty^’ p. 10. 

Ver. 60. The C chick and Iberian fields y\ France and Spain. 

T H Y E R . 

Ver. 61. this ominous axood Ominous y is 

dangerous, inaufpicious, full of portents, prodigies, wonders, 
monflrous appearances, misfortunes, fynonymous words for omens* 

R 4 
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And, in thick flulter of black (hades imbower’d. 
Excels his mother at her mighty art, 

Offering to every weary traveller 
His orient liqiiour in a cryftal glafs, 6; 

To quench the drouth of Pheebus; which as they 
tafte, 

(For moft do tafte through fond intemperate 
thirft,) 

Soon as the potion works, their human counte- 
nance, 

Theexprefs refcmblance of the Gods, is chang’d 
Into fome brutilh form of wolf, or bear, 70 

So Beaumont and Fletcher, Sea Forage y A, i. S. i, of a dreary 
deihrt. 

All that were made for man's ufe flie this defart ; 

No airy fowl dares make his flight o'er it. 

It is fo ominous,** 

And fee Par, Reg, B. iv. 48 1 ♦ 

is this ominous night, that clos'd thee round, 8 c^,** 

Hence we may perhaps beft explain an obfeure line in Hamlet^ 
K, i. S. i. And prologue to the omen coming on," Here, 
Tho-oh'M, prologue ?Li\dL omen fynonimous." "But omen 

is the danger, the cataftrophe. Afterwards, Comus's wood is 
called “ this adventurous glade," v. 79, Warton, 

^ Vcr. 67. [For mofi do tajle through fond intemperate thirft 
Thus UlyflTes, taking the charmed cup from Circe, Ov, Met^ 
xiv. 276. 

Accipimus facra data pocula dextr^, 

Qux fimul arenti Jitientes haufimus ore,** Wartqn. 
Ver. 70. Into fome brutijh form'] So Harrington, of Alcina’^ 
enchantments, Or/, Fur, B. vi, ft. 52, 

“ Yet looke no lefte but chang*d at laft to be 
Into fome brutijh bcajly fome ftone^ o;* tree," 
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Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat. 

All other parts remaining as they were ; 

And they, fo perfedl is their mifery, 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 

But boaft themfelves more comely than before; 7:5 

Ver. 73. perfeB is their mifery ^ 

Not once percei'Ue their foul disfigurement f\ Compare 
Spenfer, Faer, Qjt, ii. i. 54. of Sir Mordant, where his Lady 
relates to Sir Guyon his wretched captivity in the Bower of Blifs, 
under the enchantrefs Acrafia, whofe << charmed cup^** ft. 
finally deftroys him, and by whom, fays the lady, he had before 
been 

In chaines of lull and lewde’defircs yboiind. 

And fo transformed from his former fkilly 

That me he knensj noty neither his onjjne ill,** 

Ver. 74. disfgur€me?ity'\ So, in Far^ 

tofti B. ix. 521. 

Disfiguring not God's likenefs, but their o\Vn«** 

And B. iv. 127. of Satan. 

Saw him disfigur*dy See,** Warton. 

Milton repeatedly ufes the fubftantive itfclL See his Profe^W, 
i. 226. edit. Amft. ‘‘ A fetui disfigurement and burden." Again, 
p, 293. Disfigurement o^ho^y,** 

Ver. 75. But hoafi themfelves drc.] He certainly alludes to 
that fine fatire in a dialogue of Plutarch, Opp. Tom. ii. Francof. 
fol. 1620. p. 985. where feme of Ulyftcs's companions, dilgufted 
with the vices and vanities of human life, refufe to be reltored 
by Circe into the lhape of men. Dr. J. Warton. 

Or, perhaps, to J. Baptifta Gelli's Italian Dialogues, called 
Circe, formed on Plutarch's plan. Warton. 

Dr. Newton obferves, that there is a rcmaikablc dilFcrence in 
the transformations wrought by Circe and thofc by her fon Comus : 
In Homer, the perfons are entirely changed, their mind alone re- 
maining as it was before, Odyjf, x. 239: But here, only their 
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And all their friends and native home forget. 

To roll with pleafure in a fenfual llye. 

head or countenance is changed, and for a very good reafon, bc- 
caufe they were to appear upon the ftage, which they might do 
in maiks : In Homer too, they are forry for the exchange, v. 241 : 
Bht here, the allegory is finely improved, and they have no 
notion of their disfigurement ; This improvement upon Homer 
might ftill be copied from Homer, who aferibes much the fame 
efFed to the herb Lotos, Odyff. ix. 94, which whoever tafted, 
forgot his friends and native home/* 

After all, Milton perhaps remembered Plato, where he alludes 
to the intoxicating power of the herb and to the wretched fitua- 
tion of the Lotophagi, in that ftriking defeription of profligate 
youths, who, immerfed in pleafure, not only refufe to hear the 
advice of friends, but boaji themfel'ves more comely than before : 
Kal tJjv fjuv AIAfi, ’HAI0IOTHTA ’ONOMAZONTEi:, 
ctrifAUi (pvyci^cf Jt. nr, X. De Repub. lib. viii. Platon. Opp, edit. 
Serran. Tom. ii. p. 560. 

Ver. 76. And all their friends and natinjc home forget,^ Aftol- 
pho thus deferibes his fituation, when he was enchanted by Alcina, 
Orl, Fur, c, vi. ft. 47. 

Ne di Francia, n^ d’ altro mi remembra.** 

Which Harington tranflates. 

Of friends nor kin I had no want nor miffe.** 

Ver. 77. To roll njoith pleajure in a fenfual ftye,'\ Milton 
applies the fame fable, in the fame language, to Tiberius, Par, 
Reg, iv. 100. 

Expel this monfter from his throne. 

Now made a ftyed* Warton. 

But Milton here remembered B. Jonfon's Mafque, Pleafure re^ 
conuled to Virtue, in which Hercules thus addrelTes ‘‘Comus and 
his crew, 

“ Burdens, and fhames of Nature, perifti, die ; 

(For yet you never liv’d, but in the Jlie 
Of Vice ha*ve wallonv^d, and in that fwine^s ftrife 
' “ Been buried under the offence of life.)’* 
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Therefore when any, favour’d of high Jove, 
Chances to pafs through this adventurous glade. 
Swift as the fparkle of a glancing ftar 8o 

Ver. 78. Therefore m}hen any, fanjour'd of high jfo^ve. 

Chance t to pafs through this adventurous glade, ^ The 
Sipirit in Comus is the Satyr in Fletchcr^s Faithful Shepherdefs, 
He is fent by Pan to guide fhepherds pafllng through a foreft by 
moonlight, and to proled innocence in diftrefs. A. iii. S. i. 
vol. iii. p. 145. 

But to my charge. Here muft I (lay 
To fee what mortals lofe their way. 

And, by a falfe fire, feeming bright. 

Train them in, and fet them right : 

Then mull: I watch if any be 
Forcing of a Chaftity ; 

If I find it, then in haft 
I give my wreathed horn a blaft, 

And the Faeries all will run, ked* 

See alfo above, v. 18. Where our Spirit fays. 

But to my talk,*' Warton. 

Ver. 8c. S<wift as the fparhle of a glancing Jlar'\ There are 
few finer comparifons that lie in fo fmall a compafs. The Angel 
Michael thus defeends in Taflb, Stella cader, &c. ix. 62, Milton 
has repeated the thought in Par, Loji, B. iv. 555. 

Thither came Uriel, gliding through the even 
On a fun -beam, fvuift as a Jhooting far 
In Autumn thw’arts the night, when vapours fir'd 
imprefs the air, &c." 

Where the additional or confequential circumftances heighten and 
illuftrate the (hooting ftar, and therefore contribute to convey a 
ftronger image of the defeent of Uriel. But the poet there fpeaks : 
and, in this addrefs of the Spirit, any adjundive digrefiions of 
that kind, would have been improper and without effed. I know 
not, that the idea of the rapid and daxzlmg defeent of a celeftial 
being is intended to be imprelfed in Homer's comparifon of the 
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I flioot from heaven, to give him fafe convoy. 
As now I do : But firft I muft put off 
Thefe my {ky-robes fpun out of Iris’ woof, 

And take the weeds and likenefs of a fwain 
That to the fervii;e of this houfc belongs, 85 
Who with his foft pipe, and fmooth-dittied fong. 


defeent of Minerva, applied by the commentators to this paflage 
oiComus, See //. iv. 74. The ftar, to which Minerva is com- 
pared, emits fparkles, but is ftationary ; it does not fall from its 
place. It is a bright portentous meteor, alarming the world. 
And its fparkles, which are only accompaniments, are not fo 
introduced as to form the ground of the fimilitude. Shakfpeare 
has the fame thought, but with a more complicated allufion, in 
Venus and Adonis, edit. 1596. Signat. C. iiij. It is where Adonis 
fuddenly ftarts from Venus in the night. 

Looke how a bright ftar Jhooteth from the Ikie, 

So glides he in the night from Venus’ eye.’' 

Compare Far, Reg, B. iv. 619. Wartok. 

Compare alfo G. Fletcher’s Chrijl^s VUi, i. 72. 

When, like the fiars, the finging angels shot 

To earth A' 

Ver. 85. Thefe my Jky robes fpun out of Iris' ^oof] So our 
author of the Archangel’s military robe, Par, Lofi, Book xi, 244, 

Iris had dipt the woof.’* 

Mr. Steevens fuggefts, that the vulgar phrafe Irifh Hitch is » 
corruption from Iris, Milton has frequent allulions to the co- 
lours of the rainbow. Truth and Jufike are not only orbed in a 
rainbow, but are apparelled in its colours, Qde on Nativ, ft. xV^ 

Warton. 

Ver. 84, And take the njoeeds and likenefs of a fwain 

That to the fervice of this houfe belongs f\ Henry 
T awos, the mufician, who aded the part of the Spirit, See the 
Prelint in ary Notes, p. 204. 
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Well knows to ftill the wild winds when they roar. 
And hu(h the waving woods j nor of lefs faith, 

Ver, 87. kno*w$ to fiill the n.vild fwiuds nvhen they roar^ 

And hiijh the nvaving <woods Lawes himfclf, no 
bad poet, in A Pajiarall Elegie to the memorie of his brother 
William^* applies the fame compliment to his brother's mufical 
Ikill. 

“ Weep, (hepherd fwaines I 
For him that was the glorie of your plaines. 

He could allay the murmurs of the wind ; 

** He could appeafe 
“ The fallen fcas, 

“ And calme the fury of the mind.’* 

This is printed among ‘‘ Choice Psalm es />nt into Mujick, 

By Henry and JVdliam La^es, Lond. 1648.’* 4to. It is to 
this book, that Milton’s Sonnet to Henry Lawes is prefixed. I 
have before mentioned Lawes’s verfes prefixed to Cartwright’s 
Poems. Lawes wrote a poem in praife of Dr. Wilfon, King 
Charles’s favourite lutenift, and mufick-profeffor at Oxford, pre- 
fixed to Wilfon’s Pfalterium Carolmmny the devotions of his 
facred Majeftie, &c.” fol. 1657. Warton. 

Wilfon had alfo 'paid a poetical compliment to Lawes, on hi# 
publifhing his Second Book of Ayres,** in 1655. Of Lawes*# 
poetical talents fee a fpccimen, in the Preliminary Notes, p. 218. 
Lawes is complimented in a fimilar manner by J. Harington, in 
his Verfes prefixed to the Choice PJalms : 

To chaine axiild ’Windcs, calme raging feas, &:c.” 

And by J. Phillips, in his Verfes on Lawes’s if, B, of Ayres : 

To tame the wildcft beafts, to fill the nvinds, &c.** 
Compare Sylvefter, of Jubal, Du Bart, ed. fup. p. 231. 

frames the melodious lute, 

That makes ^woods hearken, and the nvindes be muted* 

Ibid. Well knonjos to fill the ^ild njoinds ^hen they roar. 

And hujh the waving woods ;j Of this moft beautiful 
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And in this office of his mountain watch 
Likelieft, and neareft to -the prefent aid 90 
Of this occafion. But I hear the tread 
Of hateful fteps ; I muft be viewlefs now. 

pafTagcGray and Pope have availed themfelves ; the former in his 
hiJiallaiionOdey ft. viii* 

Through the wild waves as they roar 
the latter in his third Pajioraly v. 41. 

The birds ftiall ceafe to tune their evening fong, 

The winds to breathe, the waving woods to move. 

And ftreams to murmur, ere I ceafe to love.** 

See alfo Pope’s thirteenth //W, v. 20. 

a mountain’s brow, 

Whofe waving woods o’erhung the deeps below.” 

Ver. 91. d hear the trend 

Of hateful fteps y\ So, m Par, Loft, B. iv. 865. 
I hear the tread of nimble feet.” Warton. 

And in Samfo?i Agoniftesy ver. no. 1 hear the tread of many 
feet.” 

Ver. 92. I muft be viewlefs The epithet 

*vienjolefs is almoft peculiar to Milton. In the Ode on the Pajftony 
ft. viii. 

Or (hould I thence hurried on njienvlefs wing.” 

In Par, Lofty B. iii. 518. of the gate of Heaven. 

drawn up to Heaven fometimes 

Vie^lefsy and underneath a bright fca flow’d.” 

But Shakfpeare has the ‘vie^lefs winds.” Mr. Bowie ob- 
ferves, that the Spirit’s conduft here much refembles that of 
Oberon in the Midfum, Nighfs Dream, 

But who comes here ? I am invifible. 

And I will overhear their conference,** Warton, 
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CoMUS enters with a charniing-rod in one hand, his 
glafs in the other ; with him a rout of monfiers, 

* headed like fundry forts f wild beajis, but other- 
wife like men and women, their apparel gliftering ; 
they come in making a riotous and unruly noije, 
with torches in their hands, 

Comus. 

The ftar, that bids the ftiepherd fold, 

Now the top of heaven doth hold ; 

* headed like f undry forts of ^ild heafts,'\ Such Is the crew, 
fubfervient to the enchantrefs Alcina, in Orl, Fur, B. vi. fl. 6r^ 
which Harington deferibes 

Of monftrous Ihape, and of an vgly hew ; 

Some looke like dogs, and fome like apes in view.*' 

And, in his hriefe Allegorie of the poem, edit. 1607, p. 406, he 
again mentions this “ monftrous band, of which fome haue hiads 
like dogges, fome have countenances and gertures of apes, fome 
are armed with prongs, with forkes, with hookes, with broches, 
(all out of the kitchen ;) of all which, what other meaning can be 
gathered but this ; that idlcnes, and flouth, and the not betaking 
ones felfe to fome honeft trauell, caufeth men to prone drunkards, 
gluttons, &c.’' See alfo the Note on v. 653. 

Ver. 93. The far, that bids the Jhepherd foldf\ Collins, in 
his beautiful Ode to E^vening, introduces this paftoral notation of 
time, accompanied with the moft romantick and delightful 
imagery : 

When THY folding-ftar arifing fhows 

His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant Hours and Elves, 

Who flept in buds the day. 

And many a Nymph, who wreathes her brows withfedge. 
And fheds the freftiening dew, and, lovelier ftill, 

** The penftve Pleafures fweet, 

** Prepare thy fhadowy car,** 
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And the gilded car of day 95 

His glowing axle doth allay 
In the fteep Atlantick ftream ; 

And the Hope fun his upward beam 
Shoots againft the dulky pole. 

Pacing toward the other goal 100 

Of his chamber in the Eaft. 

Mean while welcome Joy, and Fcaft, 

Midnight Shout, and Revelry, 

Tipfy Dance, and Jollity. 

Braid your locks with roly twine, 105 

Dropping odours, dropping wine. 


Ver, 95. Afid the gilded car of day'\ Petrarch, Soru 187, P. i, 
Quando M /o/bagna in mar /’ aurato carrod* 

The fun’s aurato carro” is alfo a phrafc in Rime del Rinaldi, 
Venet. 1608, p. 191. Chaucer, Teji, of Crfeidey v. 208. has 
‘^Phoebus’ goldin carted* 

Ver, 96. His glo^wing axle doth allay 

In the fteep Atlantick ftream ;] The globing axle** 
refembles an expreflion of Petrarch, Canz, v. P. i. 

Come *\/ol volgc le inftammate ruotCy 
Per dar luogo alia notte.” 

Perhaps the text is an allufion to the opinion of the ancients, 
that the fetting of the fun in the Atlantick ocean was accompanied 
with a noife, as of the fea hiffing. See Juvenal, Sat, xiv. 280. 

Audiet Herculeo ftridentem gurgite folcmd* 

Ver. 100. Pacing tonvnrd the other goal 

Of his chamber in the Eaft,'] In allufion to the 
fame metaphors employed by the Pfalmift, Pf, xix, 5. The fun 
as a bridegroom cometh out of his chatnhery and rcjoiceth as a 
ftrpng naan to run a raced* Newton, 
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Rigour now is gone to bed. 

And Advice with fcrupulous head. 

Strid; Age and four Severity, 

With their grave faws, in flumber lie. no 
We, that arc of purer fire. 

Imitate the ftarry quire. 


Ver. 107. Rii^onr mnxj h gone to hidy 

And Ad'iAce ^ith fcrupulous heady &c.] Much ia 
the drain of Sydney, England's Helicony p. i. edit, 1600. 

Night hath clos’d all in her clo.ike. 

Twinkling ftars loue-thoughts prouoke ; 

Daunger hence good care doth keepe, 
lealoufie itfelfe doth Jleeped* 

Compare alfo Spender’s Ajhophel, 

Your merry glee is now laid all abed,** 

Again, in December, 

Delight is laid abed,** Warton. 

Ver. 108. And Advice nuith fcrupulous head,^ The manu- 
feript reading, And quick La<wf* is the bed. It is not the 
eflential attribute of Advice to be fcrupulous : but it is of (luick 
Law, QX Watchful Law, to be fo. Warburton. 

It was,- however, in charafter for Comus to call Adn:ke, feru^ 
pulous. It was his bufinefs to depreciate, or ridicule, Advice, at 
the expence of truth and propriety. Warton. 

Ver. 109. Seojerity,'] There is an earlier ufe of 

this word in the fame fignification. See Daniel’s Compl, Rofam. 
ft. 39. ed. 1601. fol. 

Titles that cold Seueritie hath found.’* Warton. 

Ver, 110. With tlpeir granje faws,] Saws, fayings, maxims. 
Shakfpeare, As you like it, A. i. S. ix. . 

Full of wife faws,** Newton. 

VpL. V. S 
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Who, in their nightly watchful fphcres, 

Lead in fwift round the months and years. 

The founds and feas, with all their finny drove, 1 1 5 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move ; 
And, on the tawny funds and Ihelves, 

Trip the pert faeries and the dapper elves. 

By dimpled brook and fountain brim. 

The Wood-Nymphs, deck’d with daifics trim, 120 

Ver. 1 1 3. Whoy in their nightly watchful fpheres,] So, ia 
the Ode Nati<v, v. 21. 

'' And all the fpnngled hofi keep nvatch in order bright,** 

And alfo Vac, Exercifey v. 40. 

the fpheres of nuatchful fire,** 

See Baruchy ill, 34. The Jiars fliincd in their <watches,*^ 
And alfo Ecctusy xliii. 10. 

Ver. 1 16. in *wanjering morrice ; ] Tllfr 

Morriccy or Moorifh dance, was firft brought into England, as I 
take it, in Edward the third's time, when John of Gaunt re. 
turned trom Spain, where he had been to aflift his faiher-in.law, 
Peter king of Caftilc, againll Henry the baftard. Peck. 

In the Morgante Magghre of Pulci, we have Balli alia 
morefca,** which he gives to the age of Charlemagne. Cant, 
iv. 92, Warton. 

Ver, 1 19. By dimpled hrooJi\ Shenft one has adopted this pic* 
turefque expreffion. Ode, Rural Elegance, 

Forego a court's alluring pale 
For dimpled brook and leafy grove." 

T hoinfon has dimpled ipooi,** Spring, v, 173. and dimpled 
Water," Ib, v. 425. See alfo Browne’s Brit, Bafl, B. ii. S. Vr 
ed, 1616. p. 114. 

And euery riuer With vnvfual pride 

And dimpled cheeke rowles Beeping to the tyde.’^ 

Ibid. By dimpled brook and fountain brim,] This was the 
paftoral language of Milton's age. So Drayton^ Bat, W. vl. 36. 
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Their merry wakes and paftimes keep ; 

What hath night to do with fleep ? 

Sporting with Hebe by a fountaine-hrim** 

And in Warner's Albion* i Englandy B. ix. 46. 

As this fame fond felfe-pleafing youth flood at a funtu 
tayne^hrim** 

We meet with ocean brim in Par, Lojly B, v. 140. 

With wheels yet hovering o’er the ocean brim,** 

In the Faerie Queency brim is fimply ufed £or Jh ore y v, ix. 35’* 
Towards the weflern brim began to draw," 

And fimply for bank, in Drayton's of Cynth, vol. ii. p. 662. 

At length I on a fountaine lit 
** Whofe brim with pinks was planted." 

The fame author has broad. brimm*d Orellana," Polyolh, S. xix, 
voL iii. p. 1037. Shakfpeare, Temp, A. iv. S. i. Pionied 
and twilled brims,** Fletcher, ** Where the gravel from the 
brim^** Faith, Shep, A. ili. S. i. vol. iii. p. 154. The fame 
writer has a fingular ufe of the word in this fenfe, Ibid, A. iv. 
5 . i. p. 165'. 

underneath the brim 

** Of failing pines that edge yon mountain in." 

With an obvious meaning. Our author has a dill more peculiar 
ufe of the word, yet in the fame fenfe, in his Prelatical Eptf. 
copacy, This cited place lies uj)On the very brim of another 
corruption," Profe Works y vol. i. 33. Many other inllances 
might be brought from Drayton, Browne, Spenfer, Sec, One 
of my reafons for faying fo much of this word, will appear in 
the Note on v. 924. 

May thy brimmed waves for this." Warton. 

Ver. 12 1, Their merry •wakes and paftimes keep;] Alluding 
to country •wakesy which were celebrated with nightly dances. 
Milton often adverts loruftick fefti’vities. Thus at v. 174, there 
feems an allufion to the cuftom of Har<veft.ho?ne, See alfo L*Al. 
iegroy V. 97, and Camus again, v. 959. 

S % 
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Night hath better fweets to prove ; 

Venus now wakes, and wakens Love. 

Come, let us our rights begin ; ' 125 

'Tis only day-light that makes fin. 

Which thefe dun fhades will ne’er report. — 
Hail, Goddefs of nofturnal fport. 

Dark- veil’d Cotytto ! to whom the fecret flame 
Of midnight torches burns ; myflerious dame, 130 

Ver. 124. Fenus nonxj nvakes, and fwnhens Lo^ve."] Milton 
perhaps remembered his favourite poet’s allufion to the goddefs. 
Sec the Hippolytus of Euripides, v. io6. 

OMi fc’ apVHEt NYKTl ©AYMAXTOL 
Compare alfo Spenfer, Bnt, Ida, c. ii. ft. 5. 

Night is Lo^c*$ holy-day.’' 

Ver. 12^. Comey let us our rights begin ;] Fenton, T believe, 
fir ft altered rights to rites. He has been followed by do( 5 lor 
Newton, and by Mr. Warton in his firft edition. But in Mr, 
Warton’s fccond edition the original reading is reftored. Tickell 
reads rights, 

Ver. 126, ’ 77 r only daylight that tnakes Mr. Bowlc 

fuppofes that Milton had his eye on thefe gallant ly ricks of a 
Song in Jonfon’s Foxy A. iii. S, vii. 

“ ’Tis no finne love’s fruit to ftcale, 

But the fweet thefts to revealc: 

“ To be taken, to be feene, 

Thefe have crimes accounted bcenc.” Warton. 

Ver. 127. thefe dun ftiadcs] So, in Fairfax’s Taffoy 

td. 1600, B. ix. ft. 62. 

The horrid darknes, and the Jhadoaues dunned' 

Ver. 129. Dnrh-njeiV d Cotytto !’\ The Goddefs of ^vantosine/s. 
See Leland’s Advant. and Necefs. of Chriftian Re\ elation, vol. i, 
P* t 73 > 8vo. Dr. Newton obferves, that ftie was originally a 
ftrumpet, and had midnight facrificcs at Athens, and is therefore 
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That ne’er art call’d, but when the dragon woom 
Of Stygian darknefs fpets her thickcft gloom. 
And makes one blot of all the air } 

Stay thy cloudy ebon chair. 

Wherein thou rid’ftwith Hecat’, and befriend 135 
Us thy vow’d priefts, till utmoft end 

very prop-erly faid to be dark.njeiled Her rites were termed 
Cotyttia, and her priefts Bapt^. See Juvenal ii. v. 91. 
Milton makes her the companion of Hecate, the patronefs of en- 
chantments, to whom Comus and his crew v. 535. “ do abhorred 
rites her myftcries requiring the ^^eil of that darknefs^ over 
which Piecate prefidcd. 

Ver. 132. fpets her thkieji gloomy^ TickcII 

firft changed the old word fpets to fpitsy which Fenton and dodor 
Newton have adopted. Mr. Warton rettored the original reading, 
and, at the fame time, obferved, that Drayton ufes jpetteth withw 
out a familiar or low fenfe. Bar, W, ii. 35. of an exhalation or 
cloud. Spetteth his lightning forth outrageouflie.*' And 
Spenfer has YxxQ./pcttiag forge,** Faer, ii, vii. 3. 

Mr. Dunfter, in his Coajidcrations on Milton's early readings 
i 800, p. 90, alfo remarks, that fpet for /pit is very common 
with Sylvefter ; and more efpecially ref^xiding dragonsy and all 
the ferpent kind : He cites the following appofite line from Du 
Bart, 1621, p. 60. 

Maugre the deluge that Rome*s dragon fpet 
and other inftances from pp. 62, and 356, ibid. 

Ver. 133. And makes one blot/5'/' all the air So, in one of 
Shakfpeare's SonnetSy ‘‘ When clouds do blot the heaven.** 

Ver, 134. Stay thy cloudy ebon chair. 

Wherein thou rid*ft ojuith HecaBy^ So, Par, Lofl^ 
B. ii. 929. of Satan, who, 

‘‘ As in a cloudy chair ^ afpending rides 
‘‘ Audacious.’* 

Ver. 135. Wherein thou rid' fi ojjith W&QdX* y\ Hecate is here 
ufed as a dilTyllablc, as it is in the Midf, N, Dr, Ad and Sc. ult, 

s 3 
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Of all thy dues be done, and none left out ; 

Ere the blabbing caftern fcout, 

The nice morn, on the Indian fteep 

From her cabin’d loop-hole peep, i+o 


and in Macbeth, A. ii. S. i. and A. ili, S. v, where Mr. Malone 
obferves that “ Marlowe, though a feholar, has likewife ufed 
the word Hecate as a diflyllable : 

Flutoe's blew fire, and HecaVi tre^y 

With magick fpells fo compafs thee," Dr* Faujius„ 

The fanie iriay be faid of Jonfon, Sad Shepherd^ A. ii, S, iii, 

that very night 

We earth’d her in the (hades, when our dame Hecat* 
Made it her gaing night over the kirk-yard." 

Where, by the way, it may be mentioned, that Maudlin the witch 
(who is the fpeaker) calls Hecate the mijirefs of switches , our 
DAME Hecate^** which has cfcapcd the notice of Mr. Steevena^ 
and Mr. Toilet, in their remarks on Shakfpeare’s being cenfured 
for introducing Hecate among the vulgar witches. See Steevens’s 
Shakf, vol. vii, p. 49Q. ed. 1793* In the Camb. MS. Milton 
obferves the legitimate pronunciation of Hecate, See dfo v. 535, 

Doing abhorred rites to Hecate d* 

Ver. 138. Ere the blabbing eajiern fcout Shakfpeare, 
K* Hen, VI. P, ii. A. iv. S. i. 

The gaudy, hlahhing^ and remorfeful day.** 

Ver. 139, nice mornf\ A finely chofen epithet, expref- 

fing at once pirious and f(iueamijh. Hurd. 

Ibid. on the Indian fteep'\ Dante, Purgatorio^ 

c. ix. 2. Al balzo d* Oriente." 

Ver. 140. From her cabin* d loop-hole peep,] The morning 
peeping from the Eaft is an exprelTion, of which our elder poets 
appear to have been fond. Dr. Newton brings an inftance frpnn 
Fletcher’s Faith* Shepherdefs^ A. v. S, i, 
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And to the tell-tale fun defcry 
Our conceal’d folemnity. — 

‘‘ See the blulhing marn doth peep, &c.*' 

Mr. Bowie gives another from Drayton, Muf. Eljf. ed. 1630, 
p. 22. 

The futine out of the eaft doth peepe.*^ 

To tjiefe may be added Spenfer, Facr. Qjt, iv. v. 45'. 

And now the day out of the Ocean mayne 
** Began to peepc above this earthly maffe." 

Fairfax, Tajfoy ed. 1600. B. ix. ft. 74. 

** Mean while the purple morning peeped^ &c.*' 

Tht Mirour for Magifl rates, ed. 1610. p. 73 ^* 

‘‘ When out of Eaft the day began to peeped* 

Sylvefter, Du Bartas, ed. fol. 1621. p. 841. 

Bluftiing Aurora fwcetly peeping out.** 

And P. Fletcher, ftill more to the point, in his Fifc^ Eclogues, 
>633, p. 43, of the morning: 

Out of her njuindonx) clofe (he blufhing peeps d* 

Gray has adopted this old exprefilon in his Elegy : 

Oft have we feen him at the peep of da^n. Seed* 

Ver. 1 41. the telUtale Jm{\ The epithet has been 

faid to allude to the fable of the Sun's difeovering Mars and 
Venus, and telling talef to Vulcan, Odyjf, viii, 302. But fee 
rather Spenfer, Brit^ Ida, C. ii, ft. 3. 

The thick. lock’d boughs (hut out the telLtah fun. 

For Venus hated his alUblabbing light,** 

And Shakfpearc, Rape of Lucrece, 

Make me not object to the telLtale dayd* 

And Habington, Cajlara, ed. 1635, p. 45, 

the bufie telUtale dayd* 
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Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantaftick round. 

THE MEASURE. 

Ver. 143. Come, knit hands, and heat the grotmd 

In a light fantajiick round.'] Compare Fletcher's 
Faith, Shep, A. 1. S. 1. 

‘‘ Arm in arfn 

“ Tread we foftly in a round : 

While the hollow neighbouring ground, &c.’* 

And Jonfon, in his Ma/qncs, 

“ In motions fwift and meet 

** ground to beat,** Warton. 

See alfo Hor. Od. I. xxxvii. i. 

nunc pede libera 

Pulfanda tell us,** 

So Sir John Davies, in his Orchejlra, 1596, ft. 7^. 

the Graces painted are 

With hand in hand dancing an endlefs round ; 

With equal foot they heat the flowTy ground.** 

I muft obferve, that in a Song in the Comedy of Wily Beguiled, 
1 606, the Graces are alfo thus deferibed 3 

The Graces, linking hand in hand. 

In love have knit a glorious band.” 

Compare Par. Loft, B. iv. 266. Univerfal Pan, knit with the 
Graces and tlic Hours m dance.** The plate in D’Embry's 
Tableaux de Phihftraie, 1615, reprefents part of Comus’s crew 
with knit hands, dancing in a round. It is a midnight fccnc ; 
At a tabic fevcral are feafting : A band of miifick in a gallery, 
Comus is in the front, with a torch in one hand, and a fpear in 
the other : he appears to be intoxicated. 

Ver. i;^4. A dance is here begun, called The meafure ; which 
the magician almoft as foon breaks off, on perceiving the ap^ 
proach of fome chafte footing, from a fagacity appropriated to his 
charader, Warton. 
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Break off, break off, I feel the different pace 145 
Of fome chafte footing near about this ground. 
Run to your Ihrouds, within thefe brakes and 
trees ; 

Our number may affright : Some virgin furc 
(For fo I can diftinguiih by mine art) 149 

Benighted in thefe woods. Now to my charms. 
And to my wily trains ; I fhall ere long 
Be well-ftock’d with as fair a herd as graz’d 
About my mother Circe. Thus I hurl 

A menfure is faid to have been a court dance of a (lately turn ; 
but fometimes to have exprefled dances in generals A round is 
thus defined in Barret’s Alvearie, 1580. When men daunfe 
and Jingy taking hands round.** But the moft curious and lively 
defeription of the meafurey and the roiindy is given in a feries of 
fifteen lines, in Browne’s Britannia* s Pajhralsy B. i. S. iii, cd. 
j6i6, p. 55. 

Ver. 147. Run to your fhrouds, njoithin thefe brakes and trees 
To your recejfesy harbotirsy hidin'g^placeSy See. So, Hymn. Nati^v. 
V. 218. Nought but profoundeft hell can be his Jhroud.** 
And fee Par. Lofty B. x. 1068. We have the verb. Par. Reg. 
B. iv. 419. And below in Comusy v, 316. where the line is 
written in the manufeript, “ Within thefe fhroudie limits.’* 
Whence we are led to fufpe< 5 l, that our author, in fome of thefe 
inftances, has an equivocal reference to fJjrouds in the fenfc of the 
branches of a trecy now often ufed. And a tree, when lopped, 

faid to be fhrouded. Compare Chaucer, Rom. R, v. 54, 

For there is neither bulke nor hay 
“ In May that it nill fhrouded bene 

And it with new leves wrene.” Warton. 

See Jonfon’s Mafque, Pleafure reconciled to Virtue y where Her- 
jpules thus addrelTes Comus and his creav ; 

But here muft be no fhelter, nor no fhronxsd 
For fuch ; Sink grove, or vanifli into cloud.** 
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My dazzling fpells into the fpungy air, 

Of power to cheat the eye with blear illulion, 15 j 

Ver. 154. My /pells hito the fpungy air y'\ Fletcher, 

Faith. Shep. A. iii. S. i, vol. iii. p. 150. 

I ftrew thefe herbs to purge the air : 

Let your odour drive from hence 
** All mills that dazzle fenfe, &c.** 

Again, in the fame play, if I remember right. 

There is another charnty whofe power will free 

The dazzled fenfe.** 

Adam fays, that in his converfation with the angel, his earthly 
nature was o^crponver* d by the heavenly, and, as with an objeft 
that excels the fenfe, dazzled and fpent,** Far. Lojly B. viii. 
457. Warton. 

Ibid. the fpungy <?/>,] Milton availed himfelf of 

Shakfpearc*s epithet in CymhAiney “ The fpungy South.** 

Steevens* 

The epithet is here applied with peculiar efFeiJl, fignifying that 
the air ahforhs and retains the f pells y at the command of the 
magician. AnfteFs fpungie third** occurs in Sylvefter, Dtt 
Bart. 1621, p. 320. 

Ver. 155. To cheat the eye *with blear illufton.~\ In our 
author*s Reformationy See. If our underllanding have a film of 
ignorance over it, or be blear with gazing on other falfe glifter- 
ings, &c.’* Pr, W. i, 12. But blear-eyed is a common and well* 
known phrafe, Warton, 

To blear the eye was formerly a phrafe that fignified to deceioje^ 
Sec So?jgs and Sonnets of Uncertain Authoursy firft printed in 15^7, 
reprinted in 8vo. 17 17* An old Loyer to a young Gentle^ 
woman.** p. 248, 

Ye are too yonge to bring me in, 

“ And I too old to gape for flies ; 

Fhave too long a lover been. 

If fuch yonge babes Ihould hleare mine eyes'* 
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And give it falfe prefentments, left the place 
And my quaint habits breed aftonifliment. 

And put the damfel to fufpicious flight; 

Which mufl: not be, for that’s againfl: my courfe : 
I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, i6o 

And well-plac’d words of glozing courtefy 
Baited with reafons not unplaufible. 

Wind me into the eafy-hearted man. 

So Shakfpeare, Tam, of the Shre^y A. v, S. i. 

While counterfeit fuppofes bleared thine eyned* 

And Sylvcfter, Du Bartasy ed. fol. 1621. p. 175. 

blind Error had not bleared his eyes,** 

The fame phrafe is in the Italian : Ahhagliare gli occhi dello 

*ntelletto.^’ Sec Della Crufea, 

Ver. 16 1, <words of glozing courtefy'\ Flattering^ 

deceitful. As in Par, Lofty B. iii. 93. Glozing lies,** Per- 
haps from Spenfer, Faer, Q/s, iii. viii. 14. Could well his 
globing fpeeches frame. See Marlow's Ed<ward Second, The 
glozing head of thy bafe minion thrown.” Reed's Old PL it, 
317. And Lilly's Alexander and Campafpe, Not to gloze 
with your tongue.” A. iii. S. i. Compare Apol, Smjidy?nn, 
viii, Immediately he fills xo glozing. See,** Pr, IV, i. 121. 

Warton. 

Ver. 162, Baited <with reafons not unplauftblcy^ So, in Samf 
Agon, 1066. The bait of honied words,” The fame meta- 
phor is ufed by Spenfer, Faer, Qjs, iii, x. 6. 

with commune fpecch 

‘‘ He courted her, yet baited ewexy word,” 

Ver. 163. Wind me'\ Tickell and Fenton read me.” 

Tenfon's edition of 1713 reads the fame ; but that of 1705 has 
the genuine reading “ IV md me.” Poflibly the corruption might 
he intended a§ an emendation, agreeable to Par, Loft, B. ix. 734. 

“ his ^ordsy replete with guile. 

Into her heart too eafy entrance njoond* 
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And hug him into fnares. When once her eye 
Hath met the virtue of this magick duft, 165 
I (hall appear fome harmlefs villager, 

Whom thrift keeps up about his country gear. 
But here flie comes ; I fairly ftep afide. 

And hearken, if I may, her bufinefs here. 

Vcr. 164. When once her eye 

Hath met the virtue of this magick This 

rtTors to a pre\ ious line, “ my po-wder*d fpells,’* v. 154. Bu^ 
porwderd was afterwards altered into the prefent reading da%zling^ 
When a pqet correds, he is apt to forget and deftroy his original 
train of thought. Warton. 

Ver. 166. / Jh all appear fome harmlefs, •villager y\ Compare 
Taffo, G/Vr, Lib, c. xiv. ft. 55. 

Non lunge un fagaciflimo valet to 
Pofe, di panni paftorai veftito.** 

Ibid, / Jlonll appear fome harmlefs villager 

Whom thrft &c.] So ftands the context in the edin 
tions 1637 and 1645 ; But thus in the edition 1673, and in thofe 
of Tonfon. 

I fhall ap}X‘ar fome harmlefs villager, 

“ And hearken, if I may, her bufinefs here. 

“ But here flte coracs, I fairly ftep afide.’* 

Where, bcfide the tranfpofition, the line. Whom thrifty is omitted, 
Tickell, however, has followed the two firft editions, with the 
emendation of “ her bufinefs hearf- and no comma after may^ 
according to the table of Errata in 1673. Fenton copies Tickell, 

Warton. 

In Tonfon’s edition of 1713 the reading is precifely the fame 
as Tickell’s. Tickell’s edition was publilhed in 1720. Dr, 
Dalton and Mr. Colrnan have followed this reading. 

Ver. 168. Fairly'] That is, yi7/>/y. Hurd. 

Fair and fftlyW two words which went together* 

iignifying gently, 1 he corpfe of Richard the fecond was con- 
veyed in a litter through London, Fajrk and Joftly^'^ 
Froiflart, P. ii. ch. 249. Warton, 
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The Lady enters. 

This way the noife was, if mine ear be true, 170 
My heft guide now : Methought it was the found 
Of riot and ill-manag’d merriment, 

Such as the jocund flute, or gamefome pipe. 
Stirs up among the loofe unletter’d hinds ; 174 

When for their teeming flocks, and granges full. 
In wanton dance they praife the bounteous Pan, 
And thank the Gods amifs. I fliould be loth 
To meet the rudenefs, and fwill’d infolence. 

Soft and V AIK'S. ^ By little and little d* Barret’s Alvearie, i j;8o. 
Ver, 178. To meet the rudenefs^ and fwill’d infolence. 

Of fuch late waflailcrs ;] In fome parts of Eng- 
land, efpecially in the Well, it is ft ill cuftomary for a company 
of mummers, in the evening of the chriftmas-holidays, to go 
about caroufing from houfc to houfe, who arc called the n^jaffuilers. 
To much the fame purpofe fays Fletcher, Fauh, Shep. A. v. S. i. 

The woods, or fome near town. 

That is a neighbour to the bordering down, 

Hath drawn them thither, ’bout fome lufty fport. 

Or fpiced nvajfel-houl, to which refort 
‘‘ All the young men and maids of many a cote, 

Whilft the trim minftrell ftrikes his merry note.” 
Sclden mentions the ycarlic ^vas^haih in the country on the 
vigil of the new year,” Notes oh Polyolb, S. ix. vol. iii. p. 838. 
Compare Lovers Lab, Loft, A. v. S. ii. 

He is wit’s pedlar, and retails his wares 
At wakes, and nvajfels, meetings, markets, fairs,” 

And Jonfon, of a rural feaft in the Hall of Sir Wroth, For, ii. iii. 

The jolly Wajfal walks the often round.” 

In Macbeth, Wine, and nvaftel,’* mean, in general terms, 
feafting and drunkennefs. A. i. S. vii. Jonfon perfonifies IVaffd^ 
her page bearing a brown bowl,” Mafques, vol. vi. 3. n 
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Of fiich late waflailers ; yet O ! where elle 
Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 180 

In the blind mazes of this tangled wood ? 

and Cleop. we have lafcivious ^ajplsd* See alfo Hamlef, 
A. i. S. vii. 

In the text, fwilPd infolence is fimilar to floxm nvith infolence 
and njoine, in Par, Lofty B. i. 502. Read /n.voln, Warton, 

Mr. Nott, the ingenious Tranllator of Seled^ Odes from the 
Perfian poet Hafez, Lond. 1787, obfcrving that feveral of our 
words are deduced from the Perfian and Arabick, confiders nvaffail 
as derived from the Pcrfian word nvefdy which, he believes, 
fignifics enjoyment in alinoft all its fenfes. Dr. Johnfon has de- 
rived it from the Saxon Wats heal. Be of good healthy or, Yot4r 
health : Whence a drinker was anciently called a nxjas.heilery or 
a njoijher of Jhealth^ 

In the text, “ fwilPd infolence" is inebriated infolence. So, 
in G. Fletcher’s Chr, Vid, Ih 51. 

“ Others within their arbours faxjilling fat, 

With laughing Bacchus.” 

Anciently a f<wilhoule fignified a pot-companion. Sec Minfheu’s 
Guide into Tongues, 1627. 

Ver. 180. Shall I inform my unacquainted feet] In the 
Taithful Shepherdefsy Amoret wanders through a wild wood in 
the night, but under different circumft«nccs, yet not without 
feme apprehenfions of danger. We have a parallel expreffion in 
Samf, Agon, v. 335. 

hither hath i}rf>rni*d 

“ Your younger feet," Wartont. 

Vcr. 18 1. tangled a^ood?\ They feek the 

dark, the bufhy, the tangled foreft,” Profe-W, vol. i. p. 13. 
So, in Par, Lofty B. iv. 176. “ Tangling bufhes had perplex’d.” 

Warton. 

And, Ode Natioj, v. 188. The Nymplis in twilight (hade 
ftf tangled thickets mounv.” 
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My Brothers, when they faw me wearied out 
With this long way, refolving here to lodge 
Under the fp reading favour of thcfc pines, 
Stept, as they faid, to the next thicket fide, 185 
To bring me berries, or fuch cooling fruit 
As the kind hofpitable woods provide. 

They left me then, when the gray-hoodcd Even, 

Ver. 184. Tpreading favour of thefe pines,'] Thi» 

is like Virgil’s “ HofpitUs teneat frondentihus arbos,” Georg, 
iv. 24. An inverfion of the fame fort occurs in Cicero, in a 
Latin verlion from Sophocles’s Trachinice, of the Shirt of Ncffus, 
Tufc, Di/p, ii. 8, 

Ipfe inligatus pejie Intcrimor textili,** Warton. 

Ver. 186. To bring me berries, or fuch cooling fruit 

As the kind hofpitable nuoods pro’vide,] So Fletcher, 
Faith, Shep, A, i. S. i. vol, iii. p. 105. Where, fays the 
Yirgin-fhephcrdcfs Clorin, 

My meat (hall be what thefe wild woods afford, 

“ Berries, and chefnuts, See,** 

See alfo ibid, p. 107. and p. 14^. 

By laying the fccne of his Ma(k in a wild forcll, MUton 
{beured to himfclf a perpetual fund of pifturcfque defeription, 
which, refulting from fituation, was always at hand. He was 
not obliged to go out of his way for this ftriking embelHfhment : 
it was fuggefted of neceffity by prefent circumftances. The fame 
happy choice of fcenc fupplied Sophocles in Philoiietes, Shak- 
fpeare in As you Like it, and Fletcher in the Faithful Shepherdefs, 
with frequent and even unavoidable opportunities of rural deli- 
neation, and that of the moft romantick kind. But Milton has 
had additional advantages : his foreft is not only the refidence of 
a magician, but is exhibited under the gloom of midnight, 
Fletcher, however, to whom Milton is confeffcdly indebted, 
avails himfelf of the latter circumftance. Warton. 

Ver. 188. . ' mhen the gray -hooded Even, 
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Like a fad votarift in palmer’s weed, 189 

Rofe from the hindmoft wheels of Phcebus’ wain. 
But where they are, and why they came not back. 
Is now the labour of my thoughts j ’tis likeliell: 

a fad njotariji in palmer' i <weedf\ Milton, 
notwithftanding his abhorrence of every thing that related to 
fuperftition, often dreffes his imaginary beings in the habits of 
popery. But poetry is of all religions : and popery is a very 
poetical one. In ?ar, Reg, the morning comes forth with 
pilgrim-fteps in amice grayf* B. iv. 426. This is what is 
called grains ami^uSf in the Roman ritual. Milton’s Melan- 
tholy is a penfive Nu 7 t, 

A <votariJi is one who had made a religious vow, here perhaps 
for a pilgrimage, being in palmer's <weeds, Lcland fays, that 
Ela countefs of Warwick was buried in Ofency Abbey, her 
image in the habite of a waives,** that is, a Nun, Ithu 
vol. ii. 19. Warton. 

I fubjoin Mr. Mafon’s beautiful illullration of the word in 
his Elfnday where the Lady fays, 

why am I 

Here Ihrouded up, like the pale njotarijly 
Who knows no vifitant, fave the lone owl, 

“ That leaves his ivy-crefted battlements, 

“ And fails on flow wing through the cloyfler’d iles, 

“ Liftcning her faintly orifons.” 

Vcr. 189. palmer's ^eedy\ Spenfer, Faer, 

ii. i. 52. 

I wrapt myfclf in palmer's njoeed,'* Newton. 

Guy, difguifed like a pilgrim, when about to engage Colbrond 
the giant, puts off his palmer's woeed," Drayton Poly alb. 
Song xii. vol. iii. p. 898. Warton. 

The palmer's <weed is explained in Drayton’s Polyolb, S. xii, 
p. 198. ed. 1622. 

** Himfelf, a palmer poore, in homely rujfet clad.** 
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They had engag’d their wandering fteps too fari 
And envious darknefs, ere they could return, 194 
Had ftole them from me: elfe, O thievilh Night, 

Ver, 193. their ^wandering So, in thofe 

beautiful and impreflive lines, which clofe the Faradife Loft : 

They, hand in hand, with ^wandering fteps and flow, 
Through Eden took their folitary way." 

Ver. 195. O thie^ijh ^ight^^ Ph# 

Fletcher^s Pife^ EcL p. 34. edit. 1633. 

the thie^ijh Night 

Steals on the world, and robs our eyes of light/* 

Euripides has xXjttIwv yap w Iphige?t» Taur^ v. 1033 : But 
quite under another fenfe. As alfo Homer, IL iii. 1 1. 

In the prefent age, in which almofl every common writer 
avoids palpable abfurdities, at leaft monftrous and unnatural con-^ 
ceits, would Milton have introduced this paflage, where thie^ijh 
Night is fuppofed, for fame floniciu pnrpofey to Jhut up the ftart 
in her dark lantern ? Certainly not. But in the prefent age, 
correct and rational as it is, had Comns been written, wc fhould 
not perhaps have had fomc of the greateft beauties of its wild 
and romantick imagery. Warton. 

Compare Cartwright*s Ordinary, Reed’s Old Plays, vol. X. 
p. 259. 

See, how the ftealing Night 
Hath blotted out the light.** 

But Milton’s uncommon expreflions, thienjijh night, felonious end^ 
and dark lantern, feem as if refulting from the conlideration of 
circumftances peculiar to a fubje(fl, that had often employed his 
pen ; I mean the Qunpo^joder.Plot, See his fine poem In Quintum 
Norvemhris, and his four epigrams In Proditionem Bombardicant^ 
Nor would Milton, I think, have ufed thefe remarkable phrafes, 
if he had not intended an allufion to the hiftory. 

Mr. Walker directs me to the exclamation of Hadriana, in 
the tragedy of that name by Luigi Groto, 1578. 
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Why fhould’ft thou, but for fome felonious end. 
In thy dark lantern thus clofe up the ftars, 

That Nature hung in Heaven, and fill’d their 
lamps 

With everlafting oil, to give due light 
To the milled and lonely traveller ? 200 

This is the place, as well as I may guefs, 
Whence even now the tumult of loud mirth 
Was rife, and perfedt in my liftening ear; 

Yet nought but fingle darknefs do I find. 

What might this be ? A thoufand fantafies 205 
Begin to throng into my memory. 

Of calling lhapes, and beckoning lhadows dire, 

O del mio ben ncinica, a-unra 7 iotte, 

Pcrche si ratto corri, fnggi, voH, 

A fommerger te fteffa, c me, nel marc 

Ver. 205. A thoiffand fantajies 

Begin to th)OHg into yny memory y ^c. j Milton liad 
here perhaps a remembrance of Shakfpcarc, King Johity A. v, 
S. vii. 

‘‘ With many legions of {I range fantaftesy 

Which, in their throng and prefs to that laft hold. 
Confound thcmfclvcs/* Warton. 

Ver, 207. Of calling fiapesy and beckoning Jhado\m dircy 
And a<ty ionguesy that J\ liable mens names 
On fandsy and JboreSy and dfart <uoilderneJp-s,^ I 
remember thefe fuperftitions, which arc here finely applied, in 
the ancient Voyages of Marco Paolo the Venetian, fie ig 
fpcaking of the vaft and perilous defart of Lop in Afia, Cer- 
nuntur et audiuntur in eo, interdiu, et farpius nobiuy djcmonum 
variac illufiones. Unde viatoribus fumme cavendum eft, nc muU 
turn ab invicem feipfos diflbeient, aut aliquis a ter^o fefe diotius 
iinpediar. Alioquin, quampriraum propter monies et calles quif- 
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And aery tongues, that fyllable mens names 
On fands, and fliores, and defart wilderneffes. 

piam comitum (uorum afpecflum pcrdiderit, non facile ad eos per- 
vcnict : nam audiuntur ibi <voce 5 daemonum qui folitarie incc- 
dentes propriis appellant nominihm^ voces fingentei illorum quos 
comitari fe putant, ut a re<;:lo itinerc abdudos in perniciem dc- 
ducant.’* De Regionib, OrientaL L. i. C. xliv. But there is a 
mixture from bdctcher's Faithful Shepherdefs^ A. i. S. i. p. io8* 
The (hepherdefs mentions, among other noflurnal terrours in a 
wood, 

Or voices calling me in dead of night. 

Thcfe fancies, from Marco Paolo, are adopted in Heylin’s Cof 
mographky I am not fure if in any of the three editions printed 
before appeared. See Lib. iii. p. 201. edit. 1652. fol. 

Sylvefter, in Du Bartaiy has alfo the tradition in the text, 
edit, fol. ut fupr. p, 274. 

And round about the defart Lop, where oft 
“ By ftrangc phantafmas paffengers arc fcoft." 

Warton. 

The fame fancies are related in MunRer's Cofmographwy lib. v. 
Sec Hift. de Spedris. edit. 1656, p. iii. See likewife Bur- 
ton’s Anat^ of Melancholy y part i. fefl. ii. edit. 1624. p. 43. 

Milton might here alfo have had in remembrance the marvellous 
ad'venturc related by Alexander de Alexandro, Gen, DkSy lib. ii. 
cap. ix, which Hey wood, in his Uierarchie of Angels, ed. 1633. 
p. 601, has abridged, as follows : ** A friend of mine of ap- 
proved fidelitie called Gordianus, travelling with a neighbour 
towards Aretium, they loft their way, and fell into defarts and 
uninhabited places, infomuch that the ^jery foLtude bred no fmall 
feare. The funne being fet, and darknefle growing on, they 
imagin they hearc men talking ; and hailing that way, to enquire 
of them the readieft path to bring them out of that defart, they 
fixed their eyes upon three ftrangc human jhapes, of a feareful 
and unmeafurable ftature, &c. who calling and beckoning to them 
both with voice and gefture, and they not daring to approach 
them, they ufed fuch undecent (kipping and leaping, with fuch 
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Thefc thoughts may ftartle well, but not aftound. 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a ftrong liding champion, Confcience. — 

O welcome pure-ey’d Faith, white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering Angel, girt with golden wings, 

brutifh and immodeft geftures, that, lialfe dead with feare, they 
were inforced to take them to their heels and runne, till at 
length they light upon a poorc countryman's cottage, in which 
they were relieved and comforted." 

Ver, 208. fy liable mens names] Pronounce 

diftin^lly. As in Ph. Fletcher’s M//c» p. Sj, “ Yet 

fyllahled in flefli-fpcll’d charaders." Warton. 

Ver. 214. Thou htrvrring Angela girt avifh golden *w/ngi,] 
Thus, in Shakfpeare’s Louver* s Complaint ^ Malone’s Suppl, i, 
P- 759- 

Which, like a cherubin, above them honjer*d.** 

But hovering is here applied with peculiar propriety to the Angel 
Hope. In fight, on the wing ; and if not approaching, yet not 
flying away : Still appearing. Contemplation foars on golden 
•wing, II Penf. v. 52. Mr. Bowie direds us to Ariofto, Orl, 
Fnr, c. xiv. ft. 80. 

« mofle 

Con maggior fretta !c dor ate penned* 

And v/e have ** that golden -nuinged hoft," in the Ode on the 
Death of an Infant^ ft. ix. Warton. 

In Sandys’s elegant Faraphrafe of the Pfalms, 1638, we have, 
in Pjalm xviii. a golden -voinged cherubinj" and in Crafhaw’s 
Sacred Poemst edit. Paris, 1632. p. 82. the golden *wings of 
the bright youth of heaiien." And, in his So/petto d*Herode^ 
ft. 13, edit. 1648. WtavtTds golden^fwinged httdXAd* — Compare 
alfo a paffage, cited by Mr. Dunfter, in his Conf derations, See, 
p. 91, from Sylvcfter, Du Bart. 1621, p. 241. 

I furely know the cheruhins do hover 
With flaming nuingsd* 
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And thou, unblemifh’d form of Chaftity ! *15 

I fee ye vifibly, and now believe. 

That He, theSupreme Good, to whom all fhingsill 
Are but as flavifh officers of vengeance. 

Would fend a gliftering guarflian, if need were. 
To keep my life and honour unalTaird. 220 
Was I deceiv’d, or did a fable cloud 
Turn forth her filver lining on the night ? 

I did not err, there does a fable cloud 
Turn forth her lilver lining on the night. 

And carts a gleam over this tufted grove : 225 

Ver. 215'. And thou, unhlemijh*d form of Chajiity ! &c.] In 
the fame ftiain, Fletcher’s Shepherdefs in the foliloquy juft cited. 

Then, ftrongcft Chaftity, 

** Be thou my ftrongeft guard, for here I’ll dwell 

In oppofuion againft fate and hell.” Warton. 

Ibid. unblemijfyd form\ May, of Rofamond in 

her virgin ftate. Hen, 11 , lib. v. edit. Lend, 1635. i2mo. 

When that unhlemijh'd forme, fo much admir’d.” 

Warton. 

Ver. 221. Was 1 deceiv'd, or did a fable cloud 

Turn forth her fiver lining on the night ? 

I did not err, there does &c.] Thefe lines are 
burned like that verfe of Ovid, Faft, lib. v. 545. 

Fallor ? an arma fonant ? non fallimur : arma fonabant.”^ 

Hurd. 

Sec alfo note on Eleg, v. 5. The repetition, arifing from the 
conviftioD and confidence of an unaccufing confcience, is inimi- 
tably beautiful. When all fuccour feems to be loft, Heaven un- 
expe^lcdly prefents the lilver lining of a fable cloud to the vir- 
tuous. Warton, 

Ver. 223. And cafts a gleam &c,] This romantick feene is 
fomewhat fimilar, but at the fame time infinitely fuperiour, to 
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I cannot halloo to my Brothers, but 
Such noife as I can make to be heard fartheft 
ril venture ; for my new-enliven’d fpirits 
Prompt me j and they perhaps are not far off. 

SONG. 

Sweet Echo, fweeteft Nymph, that liv’ftunfeen 
Within thy aery (hell, 231 

one in Sidney * s 13th edit. p. in. “Going a little 

afide into the odW, where many times before (he had delighted 
to walk, her eyes were fainted with a tuft of treesy fo clofe fet 
together, as, nvUh the fhade the moon ga^ve through /V, might breed 
a fearful kind of devotion to look upon it/* 

Vcr. 226. / cannot halloo to my Brotherly &c.] So the Jaylor*s 
Daughter in B. and Fletcher, benighted alfo and alone in a wood, 
whofe charadler affords one of the fined female mad feenes in our 
language, Ta»o noble Kinfm* A. iii. S. ii, vol. x, p. 55* She is 
in fearch of Palamon* 

I cannot halloo, &c. 

“ I have heard 

Strange howls this live long night, &c.** Warton, 

Ver. 230. — that llvf unfeen~\ So Sylvefter, 

Du Bartasy p. 1210. ed. ut fupr. 

Babbling Echo, voice of vallies, 

Aierie elfe, exempt from njienjud* 

Ver. 231. Within thy aery (hell,] Dr. Dalton, in adapting 
th’s ma(k to the ftage, has written cell. Cell is alfo written in 
the margin of the Camb. MS, Drayton, Nimphall iii, p. 28, 
cd. 1630, might likewife countenance this reading. 

And Echo oft doth tell 
“ Wondrous things from her cell,** 

But Dr. Hurd fays, “ the true reading is certainly fiell j meaning 
as Dr, Warburton obferves, the horizony which, in another place, 
he calls tlie holloa round df Cynthia*s feat, Ode Natiat, ft, 10. 
That is, the holkv^i circumference of the heavens,** 
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By flaw Meander’s margent green, 

And in the violet-cmbroidcr’d vale. 

Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her fad fong mourncth well ; 235 

Ver. 233. njvilet. embroider' d'\ This is a beautiful 

compound epithet, and the combination of the two words that 
compofe it, natural and cafy. Our poet has, in his early poem*;, 
coined many others, equally happy and fignificant ; fuch as, low- 
darting^ ainher-dropping^ Jion^yery -kirtlr d ^ loav-roojfedy fnaky -headed ^ 
Jiery -wheeled y <while-handedy Jtn-nuorny home -f tit y rufiy-fringedy 
pure-ey'dy tinjel-jltpper' d. Dr. J. Warton. 

Ibid. violet-embroider*d aialey\ Compare 

Lofty B. iv. 700. 

Under foot the ^iolety 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 
Rroider'd the ground.^' 

And Browne, Sheph, Pipey Eel. iv. ed, 1614* 

Methinks no April fliowre 
Embroider Ihould the ground.'' 

The allufion is the fame in Lycidasy v. 148, 

And every flower that fad embroidery wears.** Warton. 

G. Wither, Emblemsy Lond, 1634. B. iii. Illuftr. 23. has The 
flo%\)* r-emhroydred earth." And Browne Brit, Paft, B. i. S. iv. 

The various Earth's embrodered gown," Again, B. ii. Song ii. 

the brodred valed* But fee Chaucer, Leg, of good Womeny 
V. 1 19. 

<< fwete gras, 

That was with ftouris fwete emhroudid al." 

Ver. 234, Where the love-lorn nightingale^ Deprived of her 
mate. As lafs-lorn in the T^mpefty A, iv. S. ii. Warton. 

Ver. 233, Nightly to thee her fad fong mourncth woe U Com, 

pare Virgil, Georg, iv. 313, 

« ilia 

“ Flet nodemy ramoque fedens miferahile carmen 
Integral y et maeftis late loca qucllibus implet," 
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Canft thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likeft thy NarcilTus are ? 

O, if thou have 
Hid them in fome flowery cave, 

Tell me but where, 

Ver. 236. Cartjl thou not tell me of a gentle pair] So Fletcher, 
faith, Shep, A. i. S. i. p. 117. 

■ . A gentle pair 

Have promis’d equal love.” War ton. 

Ver. 238, {f tkou have 

Hid them in fame fiovoery caviy ] Here is a Teeming 
inaccuracy for the fake of the rhyme. But the fenfe being hy- 
pothetical and contingent, we will fuppofe an ellipfis of Jhouldeft 
before have, A verfe in St, John alFords an appofite illuftration. 

If thou have born him hence, tell me where thou haji laid him/* 
XX. 15. We find another inftance below, v. 887. 

And bridle in thy headlong wave. 

Till thou our fummons anfwer’d have,'* 

In the mean time it muft be allowed, that thou and are abfo- 
lutely fynonimous. See hi(hop Lowth's Grammary pp. 67, 68. 
edit. 1775. Warton. 

The expreflion, if thou have did,” is correft. It is the proper 
form of the fubjuntflive mood, 

Ver. 240. Tell me but <where,'\ Mr. Steevens fuggells, that 
part of the Addrefs to the Sun, which Southerne has put into the 
mouth of Oroonoko, is evidently copied from this paflage. 

Or if thy filler goddefs has preferr’d 
Her beauty to the (kies to be a ftar. 

Oh ! tell me where (he (bines.” Warton. 

> 

We may compare with Milton Gafcoigne's Princelie Pleafures 
at Kenelvjorth Cajile, edit. 1587, bl, 1 . A. ii, S, ii. Nichalis/o/tf, 
If euer Eccho founded at requeft, 

“ To fatisfie an vncontented mind ; 

Then, Eccho, now come heipe me in my quell. 

And tel me where I might Zabeta finde ; 

Speake, Eccho, fpeake \ where dwels Zabeta, where 
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Sweet queen of parly, daughter of the fphere 
So may ’ft thou be tranflated to the fkies, 

And give refounding grace to all Heaven’s har- 
monies. 


Ver. 241. — daughter of the fphere!^ Milton 

hfts given her a much nobler and more poetical original than any 
of the ancient mythologifts. He fuppofes her to owe her firft 
exiftence to the reverberation of the mufick of the fpheres ; in 
confequence of which he had juft before called the horizon her 
aery Jhell, And from the gods (like other celeftial beings of the 
claftical order) (he came down to men. Warburton. 

So, in his Verfes At a Solemn Mi/fcky v. 2. Sphere-^horn 
harmonious Sifters, Voice and Verfe.*' Daniel, in his Complaint 
of Rofamondy ed. 1605, Echo ^Maughter of the aire.*** 

So does Sylvefter Du Bart. 1621, p. 172. 

Ver. 243, And gi^e refounding grace to all Hea'ven* s harmonies.^ 
That is, ‘‘ The grace of their being accompanied with an echo.** 
Lawes, in fetting this Song, has thought fit to mar the found, 
fenfe and elegance, of a moft beautiful line, by making a pleafant 
profefTional alteration. 

And hold a counterpoint to all Heaven's harmonies." 

The goddefs Echo was of peculiar fervice in the machinery of 
a Mafk, and therefore often introduced. Milton has here ufed 
her much more rationally than moft of his brother malk-writcrs. 
She is invoked in a fong, but not without the ufual tricks of fur- 
prifing the audience by ftrange and unexpefted repetitions of 
found, in Browne^^s Inner Te?nple Mafque^ to which I have fup- 
pofed our authpr might have had an eye, p. 226. She often ap- 
pears in Jonfon’s mafks. This frequent introduftion, however, 
of Echo in the malks of his time, foems to be ridiculed even by 
Jonfon himfelf in Cynthia's Re^vels^ A. i. S. 1 . Mercury invokes 
Echo, and wifhes that fhe would falute him with her repercujfinje 
voice, that he may know with certainty in what ca<verne of the 
earth her ayrie fpirit is contained. How or where I may 
direct my fpeech, that thou maift heare." When fhe fpeaks. 
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Enter Comus. 

Comus. Can any mortal mixture of earth’s 
mould 

Breathe fuch divine enchanting ravilhment ? 245 

Mercury wondering that fhe is fo near at hand, proceeds with 
great folemnity. 

Knowe, gentle foule then, I am font from loue ; 

Who, pitying the fad burthen of thy woes 
‘‘ Still growing on thee, in thy want of wordes 
To vent thy paffion for Narciffus death, 

** Commands that now, after three thouilind yecres 
Which have been exercifed in luno's fpight. 

Thou take a corporall figure, and afeend 
Enricht with vocall and articulate power. 

He then, in burlefque of this fort of machinery ufual on the oc- 
cafion, prepares to ftrike the ohfequious earth twice with his 
winged rod, to give thee n.vay. And as a fong was always the 
fure confequence of Echo being raifed, a burlefque fong follows, 
which Mercury thus introduces. 

Begin, and, more to grace thy cunning voice, 

“ The humourous aire fhall mixe her fokmne tunes 

With tby fad words : (Irike muficquc from the /phenresy 
“ And with your golden raptures Jvjell our eares,^* 

This play was firfl a^ed in i6oo. Warton. 

Mr. Warton is not corred, in affigning the alteration of v, 245 
to Lawes. The technical phrafe, “ And hold a counterpoint y’ 
appears once to have exilled in the Camb, MS. See v. 243 of 
the Original Various Readings* 

Ver, 244. Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 

Breathe fuch divine enchanting ravijhment This 
was plainly perfonal. Here the poet availed himfelf of an op- 
portunity of paying a juft compliment to the voice and (kill of a 
real fongftrefs ; juft as the two boys are complimented for their 
^auty and elegance of figure. And afterwards^ the ftrains that 
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Sure fomething holy lodges in that breaft, 

And with thefe raptures moves the vocal air 
To teftify his hidden refidence. 

How fweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of lilence, through the empty -vaulted night, * jo 
At every fall fmoothing the raven-down 
Of darknefs, till it fniil’d ! I have oft heard 
My mother Circe with the Syrens three, 


might create a foul under the rihs 'of deaths** are brought home, 
and found to be the voice of my moft honour'd Lady,** v, 564. 
Where the real and affumed charaders of the fpeaker are blended. 

WArton. 

Comus’s fpeech is introduced much in the fame manner with 
that of Albert's, in B. and FI. Sea^ Voyage, A. ii. 

Do I yet live ? 

Sure it is air I breathe ; what place is this ? 

Sure fomething more than human keeps refidence here.'* 

Bowle. 

Ver. 252. — ■ — —— — / ha*ve oft heard 

My mother Circe •with the Syrens three, Scc.J Ori- 
ginally from Ovid, Metam. xiv. 264, of Circe. 

Nereides, Nymphasque fimul, quse vellcra motis 
Nulla trahunt digitis, nec fila feqiientia ducunt, 

Gramina difponunt ; fparfofque fine ordine flores 
Secernunt calathis, variafque coloribus herbas, 

‘‘ Ipfa, quod hae faciunt, opus exigit ; ipfa quid ufus 
Quoque fit in folio, quae fit concordia miftis, 

‘‘ Novit ; et advertens penfas examinat herbas.*' 

See alfo ibid. v. 22, 34. Milton calls the Naiades, he fhould 
have faid Nereides, flonwery-kirtled, becaufe they were employed 
in colleding flowers. But William Browne, tlie paftoral writer, 
had juft before preceded our author in this imitation from Ovid, 
in his Inner Temple Mef^ue, on the ftory of Circe, p, 143. 
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Amidfl: the flowery-kirtled Naiades, 

Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs ; 255 


Call to a dance the fair Nereides, 

With other Nymphs which do in every creekc, 

In woods, on plafns, on mountains, Jimples fceke, 

** For powerfull Circe, and let in a fong, &c.'* 

Here, xnjtmplesy we have our author’s potent herbs and drugsd* 
It is remarkable, that Milton has intermixed the Syrens with 
Circe’s Nymphs. Circe indeed is a fongftrefs in the Odyffey : 
but (he has nothing to do with the Syrens. Perhaps Milton had 
this alfo from Browne’s Mafque, where Circe ufes the mufick of 
the Syrens in the procefs of her incantation, p. 134. 

Then, Syrens, quickly wend me to the bowre. 

To fitte their welcome, and (hew Circe’s powre.” 

Again, p. 13. 

Syrens, ynough, ceafe : Circe has prevayl’d.” 

A fingle line of Horace perhaps occafioned this confufion of two 
diftin^l fables, Epiji. i. ii. 23. 

Sirenum voces, et Circes pocula nodi,” 

Milton, as we have feen, calls the Naiades, attendant on Circe, 
flowery-kirtled. They, or her Nymphs, are introduced by Browne 
With chaplets of flowers, herbs, and weeds, on their heads, &c,” 
p, 1 44. And the harmony of Circe’s choir of Nymphs is defcribed 
by Browne, p. 145. It is not faid either in Homer or Ovid, 
that Circe’s Nymphs were (killed in (inging. W^'arton. 

Ver. 254. flowery-kirtled ] Dr. Newton 

remarks here, that k/rtle is a woman’s gown. So it is in the 
paftoral writers of Milton’s age, and before. And in Shakfpeare, 
where FalllafFe alks Doll, What ftuff wilt have a k/rtle of?” 
Second P, K, Henr, IV, A, ii. S. iv. But it originally fignified 
a man’s garment, and was fo ufed anciently. At leaft, moft 
commonly. In Spenfer, Envy, not a female deity, wears a kirtle 
of difcoloured fay,” Faer, Qu, i. iv. 31. It was the name of 
the furcoat at the creation of Knights of the Garter. See 
Anftis, Ord, Qart, i. 317. In an original roll of the Hou(hold- 
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Who, as they fung, would take the prifon’d foUl, 
And lap it in Elyfium : Scylla wept. 

And chid her barking waves into attention. 

And fell Charybdis murmur’d foft applaufe : 

Expences of Wykeham, bifhop of Winchefter, dated 1394, is thia 
entry, In furrura duarum curtellarum pro Domino cum furrura 
agnina, x. s.** That is, For furring, or facing two kirtUi for 
ray Lord with Lambs-ikin, 10s/* Warton. 

The compound flonuery Air tied is not diflimilar to one in Syl- 
veller, Du Bart, 1621, p, 48, of the earth: our fltrwrym 

mantled ftage.** 

Ver. 256. Who^ as they fung, fwould take the prifon'd foul^ 

And lap it in Elyjtum :] In the old play, the Re^ 
turn from ParnaJJfuSi 1606. A. i. S. ii. 

Sweet Conftablc doth take the wondering car, 

And lays it up in willing prifmimentd* 

Prifoned was more common than imprifoned, Shakfpeare, Love*$ 
Lab, Lojif A. iv. S. iii. 

univerfal plodding prifons up 

The nimble fpirits in the arteries/' 

Thefe are few inftances out of many. We have lapped in 
delight," in Spenfer, F. 2 * v. vi. 6. And, in L*Allegroy v. 136, 

Lap me in foft Lydian airs." Warton. 

Ver. 257. Scylla ^eptf 

And chid her harking nuances into attention^ 

And fell Charybdis murmured foft applaufe ;] Siiius 
Italicus, of a Sicilian (hepherd tuning his reed, Bell, Pun, xiv* 
467. 

Scyllaei tacuere canes, ftetit atra Charybdis." 

The fame (ituation and circumftances diftated a fimilar liflion or 
mode of expreffion in either poet. But Siiius avoided the bold- 
nefs, perhaps impropriety, of the laft image in Milton. 

Warton. 

Ver. 259. — - fell Charybdis^ So, in Sandy ed. 

1615. p. 248. 
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Yet they in plealing flumber lull’d the fenfe, »6or 
And in fweet madnefs robb’d it of itfelf ; 

But fuch a facred and home-felt delight. 

Such fober certainty of waking blifs, 

I never heard till now.— I’ll fpeak to her, 26^ 
And fhefhallbe my queen, — Hail .foreign wonder! 
Whom certain thefe rough fhades did never breed. 

And fell Charjhdis rageth now in vain/' 

And in Sylveftcr's Du Bart, ed« fol. \6%\* p. 216. 

“ Through fell Charyhdisd* 

Ver# iGCf, Yet they in pleafng flumber luWd the fenfe f\ So 
IRpenfer, Faery Queeney Introduft* B. iii. ft. 4. 

My fences lulled are in flomber of delight." 

Ver. 261. And in fnxseet madnefs rohh*d it of itfelf; &C.] Com» 
pare Shakfpeare, Winter* s Tal , A. and S. ult. 

“ O fweet Paulina ! 

Make me to think fo twenty years together ; 

** No fettled fenfes of the word can match 
<< The pie afire of that madnefs d* 

Ver. 263. ^uch fober certainty of nuaking hlifsf^ Guarini^ 
Faftor Fidoy A. v. Sc. ult. 

“ Vorrei pur, ch' altra prova 
Mi fefle omai fentire, 

Che’l mio dolce vegghiar' non 6 dormire." 

Ver. 265. — Haily foreign <wonder ! 

Whom certain thefe rough Jhades did ne^er breed y 
Unlefs the Goddefs &c.] Thus Fletcher, Faith, 
Shep, A. V. S. i. vol. iii. p. 188. 

— ‘‘ Whate'er (he be ; 

B'eft thou her fpirit, or ibme divinity ; 

That in her lhape thinks good to walk this grove." 

But perhaps our author had an, unporceived retrofpe^ to the 
Tempefly A. i. S. ii* 
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Unlefs the Goddefs that in rural Qirinc 
Dwell’ft here witli Pan, or Sylvan; by blcft fong 
Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog *69 

Ferd» Moft fure, the Goddefs 

On whom thefe airs attend ! 

My prime requeft. 

Which I do laft pronounce, is, O you wonder ! 

If you be Maid, or no?*' 

Milton’s Imitation explains Shakfpeare. Maid is certainly k 
created beings a Woman in oppofition to Goddefs. Miranda im- 
mediately deftroys this fine fcnfe by a quibble. In the mean time, 
I have no obje<iHon to read madcy i. e. created. The force of 
the fentiment is the fame. Ccmut is iiniverfally allowed to have 
taken fome of its tints from the Tempeft, Compare the Faerie 
Queeaej iii. v. 36, ii. iii. 33. And B. and Fletcher’s 
A. ii. S. i. vol, ix. p. 106. edit, ut fupr. And Ovid, where 
Salmacis firft fees the boy Ilermaphroditus, Metam, iv. 320. 
And Browne’s Britannia* i Pajiorahy B. i. S. iv. p. yo. 

Hayle glorious deitie ! 

If fuch thou art, and who can deeme you leffe ? 
Whether ihou rcignft Queen o’ the wildernelTe, 

Or art that Goddefle, 'tis vnknown to mce, 

Which from the ocean drawes her pedigree. Seed* 

Homer, (the father of true elegance as well as of true poetry) in 
the addrefs of Ulyfles to Nauficaa, is the original author of this 
piece of gallantry, which could not efcape the vigilance of Virgil. 
Sec Arcades, v, 44. War ton. 

VcT. 267. Unhfi the Goddefs &:c.] Spenfer, Faery Queenc^ 
i, vi. 16. of Una. 

“ The wood-borne people fall before her flat, 

And worfliip her as Goddefs of the ^oodd* 

Aijd Dryden's Cymon on viewing Iphigenia fleeping : 

An awful fear his ardent wifn withftood, 

Nor durft difturb the Goddefs of the n.vood $ 

For fuch fhe Teem’d. ** 
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To touch the profperous growth of this tall wood. 

Lad, Nay, gentle ftiepherd, ill is loft that 
praife, 

That is addrefs’d to unattending ears j 
Not any boaft of fkill, but extreme fhift 
How to regain my fever’d company, 

Compell’d me to awake the courteous Echo 27s 
To give me anfwer from her moffy couch. 

Com. What chance, good Lady, hath bereft 
you thus ? 

Ver. 270. Comus’s Addrefs to the Lady, from v. 265, to the 
end of this line, is in a very high ftyle of clalhcal gallantry. As 
Cicero fays of Platons language, that if Jupiter were to fpeak 
Greek, he would fpeak as Plato has written ; fo we may fay of 
this language of Milton, that, if Jupiter were to fpeak Englifli, 
he would exprefs himfelf in this manner. The paffage is ex- 
ceeding beautiful in every refpe<f\ ; but all readers of tafte will 
acknowledge, that the ftyle of it is much raifed by the expreflion 
Unlefs the Goddefs, an elliptical expreflion, unufual in our language, 
though common enough in Greek and Latin. But if wc were 
to fill it up and fay, Unlefs thou beejl the Goddefs ; how flat and 
infipid would it make the compofition, compared with what it is. 

Lord Monboddo. 

Ver. 273. hut extreme fliift] T find this ex- 

preflion with the accent on the firft fyllable of extreme^ in the 
Mir.forMagiflrates, edit. j6io, p. 430. 

“ In ruftic armour as in exiream fhift d* 

Ver. 275’. to a^A.vake the courteous Echo 

To gi<ve me anf<wer from her moffy couch. ^ Com- 
pare Jonfon's Tan*s An7ii<verfarie ^ Hymnc iii, 

the applaufe it brings, 

Wakes Echo fro7n her feate 
The clofes to repeate.'* 

Ver. 277, &c. Here is an imitation of thofe feenes in the 
Greek tragedies, where the dialogue proceeds by queftion and 
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Lad. Dim darknefs, and this leafy labyrinth. 
Com. Could that divide you from near-ulhering 
guides? 

Lad. They left me weary on a grafly turf. 280 
Com. By fallhood, or difcourtefy, or why ? 

Lad. To feek i’ the valley fome cool friendly 
fpring. 

Com. And left your fair fide all unguarded, Lady? 
Lad. They were but twain, and purpos’d quick 
return. 284. 

Com. Perhaps foreftalling night prevented them. 

anfwer, a fingle verfe being allotted to each. The Greeks, 
doubtlefs, found a grace in this fort of dialogue. As it was one 
of the chara^erifticks of the Greek drama, it was natural enough 
for our young poet, palTionately fond of the Greek tragedies, to 
afFe( 5 l this peculiarity. But he judged better in his riper years ; 
there being no inllance of this dialogue, I think, in his Saw/oft 
A^oniftes* Hurd. 

Ver. 278. Dim darknefs So Shakfpeare, Rape of Luerece, 

Till fable night, fad fource of dread and fear, 

Upon the world dim darknefs doth difplay.’', 

Henry More, in his Song of the Soul y 1642, c. iii. p. 30, has 
dim fculking darkneffed* 

Ver. 282. To feek V the valley fome cool friendly fpringd\ Here 
Mr. Sympfon obferved with me, that this is a different rcafon 
from what Ihe had affigned before, v. 186. 

To bring me berries, &c. 

They might have left her on both accounts. Newton- 

Ver. 285. Perhaps foreftalling night prenjented themf\ The 
word foreftall was formerly ufed in the fenfe of pre<venty hinder^ 
See, as in Par, Lofty B. x. 1024. So in Fairfax's Taffoy xv. 47. 

An uglie ferpent that foreftalVd their way.'* 

VOL. V. U 
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Lad. How eafy my misfortune is to hit ! 486 

Com. Imports their lofs, befide the prefent need ? 
Lad. No lefs than if I fhould my Brothers lofe. 
Com. Were they of manly prime, or youthful 
bloom ? 489 

Lad. As fmooth as Hebe’s their unrazor’d lips. 

So alfo in Sylvefter’s Bartasy p. 88* edit* fol, iit fupr* Fore^ 
flailing thee of thy kind lover*s kifs,’* And often in Spenfer 
and Shakfpeare. Once in the latter, with the particular appli. 
cation of the text, CymheL A. iii. S, iv. 

« May 

‘‘ This NIGHT foreftall him of the coming day.*' 

Warton* 

Ver. 289* Were they of manly prime, or youthful bloom /,} 
Were they young men, or llriplings ? Prime is perfeftion. “ Na- 
ture here wanton’d as in her prime.'* Par. Lofly B. v. 295, 
Again, what is moreappofitc to the fenfc of the text, B. xi, 245* 

“ His ftarry helm unbuckled (how’d him prime 
In manhood y nvhere youth ended,** 

Again, where perhaps the diftinflion is more ftrongly matked, 
B« iii. 646. 

And now a flriplhtg Cherub he appears. 

Not of the prime^ See.** Warton. 

Vcr. 290. their unrazor'd lipK] The un- 

pleafant epithet nnraxor'd has one much like it in the Tempeflg 
A. ii. S* V, 

— r- till new-born chins 

Are rough and razorable.” Warton. 

Milton here perhaps had Triffino in view, Ital. Liberat. lib, xi* 

Pur Achille era ancor grande, 

Nel redo aveano una bellezza equate, 

Tutti dui biondi, e di regale afpetto, 
he harbe d'oro, e di pel biondo mifte, 

“ Che non aneean prone a to anco il rafojo.*^ 
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Com. Two fuch I faw, what time the labour’d ox 
In his loofe traces from the furrow came. 

And the fwink’d hedger at his fupper fat; 

Ver* 291. ^hat time the labour'd ox 

In his loofe traces from the furrow came^ ] The no- 
tation time is in the patloral manner, as in Virg* EcL ii. 66, and 
Hor, O//. IIL vL 41. The Greeks exprefs the whole very hap- 
pily in the (ingle word BOTAYTOr. Horn. //. xvii. 779. 

iiXtoj ixtrtmaaaro Newton. 

This is claflicaL But the return of oxen or horfes from the 
plough, is not a natural circumftance of an Englilh evening. In 
England the ploughman always quits his work at noon. Gray, 
therefore, with Milton, painted from books and not from the 
life, where in deferibing the departing day-light he fays. 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way.’’ 

War TON. 

The return of oxen and horfes from the plough is not a 
natural circumftance of an Englifh evening.” So far Mr. Warton 
is right : except it be an evening in winter, when the plough- 
man rauft work as long as he can fee. In England the plough- 
man a/avaj’s quits his work at noon.” This is by no pieans the 
cafe : three, four, and fometimes five, being the time of return- 
ing from that work ; in general, between three and four. Or 
perhaps, in Milton’s time, the ploughman returned home at noon 
•to feed his cattle, and refrefti himfelf ; and afterwards refumed 
his labour ; as is the cafe, I believe, in feme counties, at prefent# 

Ver. 293. And the fwink’d hedger at his fupper fat The 

fwink'd hedger' s fupper is from nature. And hedger^ ,a word new 
in poetry, although of common ufe, has a good effe6I. S^vink'd^ 
is tired ^ fatigued, Warton. 

S^wink is the language of Chaucer and Spenfer. Chaucer alfo 
applies the fubftantivc f^winker to a ploughman ; a trewe fwinker 
and a gode was he,” ProL Cant, T, 533. The notation of time 
here is marked by fimilar feenery in Apollonius Rhodius, Argonaut, 
Xiib, i. 1 172. 
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I fiiw them under a green mantling vine, 

That crawls along the fide of yon fmall hill, *95 
Plucking ripe clufters from the tender (hoots j 
Their port was more than human, as they (food : 
I took it for a faery vifion 

iVi ^vrocntoc^o^f t»5 uporptvi 
*Acrvra<riui, etj ihp, ^'opvo^o 

AvTH y h tPpOpjiOXr} TirpVfJtfJt.tVOe. ytiVOCT K, T» A. 

Ver. 297, Tleir port njoat more than humauy as they flood : 

I took it for a faery vifion &c.] I have adopted, 
in the firft line, the pointing of editions 1645 and 1673. But 
perhaps that of 1637, is to be preferred. 

Their port was more than humaine ; as they flood 

. I took it, Seed* 

“ As they flood before me, I took it. Seed* But we have much 
the fame form of expreflion in the Epitaph on the Marchionef of 
Wincheflery v. 21. 

And in his garland, as he flood y 
Yc might difeern a cyprefs bud.^* 

Sec ASls Apofl» xxii. 13, 14. One Ananias came unto me, and 
flood y and faid unto me, Sied* 

Comus thus deferibes to the Lady the flriking appearance of her 
Brothers : and aftej the fame manner, in the Iphigema in Tauris 
of Milton’s favourite Greek tragedian Eurijudes, a fhepherd de- 
feribes Pyladcs and Orelles to Iphigcnia the fitter of the latter, 
as preternatural beings, and objefts of adoration, v, 246, 

TyravGi* tk vtadux^ 

By^opCo? ri^upy xxori^upyjoiv 
^AxpoicTi ocexTwAotcri toop9f/.eoup 
’'E^e^s ^ * OvK opSiTB ; ritt; 

Gxa-criioit ol’h, ©«ocrsC'^5 ^ tk m 
^Avta-p^e p^trpa, xai ^pooiV^xT tlai^uv* 

AtvxoOia?, piuu (piihot^, 

As(xvora> IlaAarpiwy, 

EI't* h ior uKTctti B»(rortTOf Amtopet, x, t. Pv. 
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Of fome gay creatures of the element, 

That in the colours of the rainbow live, 300 
And play i* the plighted clouds . I was aw-ftruck. 

Compare Note on v. 265. We have port in the fame fenfe, 
Far» Loji, B. xi. 8. “ Their port not of mean fuitors.** “ Their 
port nxias more than humanT* occurs in Cartwright's Poems, in a 
piece written 1636, after the exhibition, but before the publi- 
cation, of Comus, To the Queen, p. 268. edit. 1651. 8v6. 

A (lately maid appear'd, whofo light 

Did put the little archers all to flight ; 

Her (hape was more than human*** 

And here a partial determination of the fenfe at humauy may 
afeertain the punifluation of 1637. Warton. 

The pointing of editions 164^ and 1673 more emphatically 
afeertains the graceful ftation of the Brothers, to which, I pre- 
fume, the poet intended a compliment. 

The fucceeding compliment, paid to their elegant appearance, 
is highly poetical. The palTage has been particularly noticed in 
a very valuable and interefting work ; from which we learn, that 
the Perfian Periesy the airy creatures of their poets, although a 
diilindl fpecies of imaginary beings, whofe qualities and appear- 
ance by no means accord with Sh^kfpeare's idea of the fairy race, 
correfpond, however, with the fublimc notion of a fairj *viJiony 
which Milton has here cxprelfed. Of the Peries exquifite beauty 
is faid to be the moft obvious chara^leriftick, as appears from 
their poets ; who, when they wifh to compliment, in the moft 
flattering manner, an admired obje^l, compare her to one of this 
aerial race. See Perjian Mifcellanies, by William Oufely, Efq. 
4to. 1795, chap. vi. 

Ver. 299. the element,] In the north of 

England this term is ftill made ufe of for the Jhy* Thyer. 

Ver. 300. That in the colours of the rainbow It is the 

fame imagery in II Penf v. 8. 

As the gay motes that people the fun-beams.** 

Ver. 301. And play i* the plighted clouds The luftre of 
Milton’s brilliant imagery is half obfeured, while plighted re- 

U 3 
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And, as I paft, I worfliipt; if thofe you feek. 
It were a journey like the path to Heaven, 

mains unexplained. We are to underftand the braided or em- 
broidered clouds ; in wliich certain airy elemental beings are mod 
poetically fuppofed to iport, thus producing a variety of tranfient 
and dazzling colours, as our author fays of the fun. Far, Loji^ 
B. iv. 596. 

Arraying with reflefled purple and gold 

The clouds that on his weftern throne attend.** 

In Spenfer we find plight for a fold, a filken robe, purfled upon 
“ with many a folded plight,** Faer. Qji, ii. iii. 26. And 
plight for folded a participle, ringes of rulhes plight,** ii. vi. 7. 
Chaucer, in the Teftament of Lo-ve, has plites for folds. And 
plitey a verb, to fold, Tr, Cr, ii. 1204. of a Letter. 

Yeve me the labour it to fowe and pitted* 

That is, to ftitch and fold it.*' From this verb plight, imme- 
diately came Milton*s plighted, which I do not remember in any 
other writer. It is obvious to obferve, that the modern word is 
plaited, Warton, 

But the old participle is ufed by the Father of Englilh poetry, 
in his Court of Ltrve, v, 1441. 

And with a trewlove, pitted many a folde. 

She fmote me through the very heart, &c.*' 

P. Fletcher employs the participle plight in the fenfe of curie dy 
Furp, Jfl, c. vii. ft. 23. edit. 1633. 

A long love-lock on his left fhoulder plight,*' 

And Sandys has a globe of curling clouds,** Job, ed. 1648, 
p. 55. But Milton illuftrates himfelf in his Hiji, of England, 
where he deferibes Boadicea, B. ii. She wore a plighted gar- 
ment of divers colours,** that is, a garment whofe plaits or foldings 
were of divers colours. This feems to me the fenfe of plighted 
clouds,** and alfo of tijfued clouds,** Ode Nati*v, ft. xv. Com- 
pare the ^^vffayureu. Job xxxvii. 2. An old poet gives a 
paraphraftick parallel to the «« plighted cloud* :** See The Secret^ 
$f Angling, by J. Davies, B. i. 
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To help you find them. 

Lad. Gentle Villager, 304 

What rcadieft way would bring me to that place ? 
Com. Due weft it rifes from this fhrubby point. 
Lad. To find out that, good Shepherd, I fup- 
pofe, 

In fuch a fcant allowance of ftar-light. 

Would overtaik the beft land-pilot’s art. 

Without the furegucfs of well-pradlis’d feet, 310 
Com. I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or bufliy dell of this wild wood, 

And every boiky bourn from fide to fide. 

The watry cloudes that, in the ayre vprolJ^ 

With fundry kindei of painud collours flie," 

Sylvefter, as Mr. Dunfter obferves, has pkighud cloak,** I>n 
Bart^ 1621, p, 72. So, in Emmiliane’s Hift, of Monaflical 
Orders 1693, p, 1 52, the Dominicans are defcribed as wearing 
a black pliteo cloakd* 

Ver. 306. Due nvef it rifes from this fhruhhy points'] Milton 
had perhaps a predileftion for the weft, from a fimilar but more 
pitflurefque information in As you like it, A. iv. S. i. 

of this place f down in the neighbour bottom, 

Warton. 

Ver. 31 1, alley green So, in Par, Lofl^ 

iv. 626. 

Yon flowery arbours, yonder alleys green%** 

Ver. 312, Dingle, or hujhy dell of this 'wild wood. 

And every bolky bourn from fide to fide^ &c,] The 
outline is in Fletcher, faith, Shep, A. i. S. i, vol, iii. p. 163. 
But Milton has judicioully avoided Fletcher’s digreiflonal orna- 
.ments, whicb^ however poetical, are here unncceftary, and would 
have been mifplaced. 

U4 
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My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood j 
And if your ftray attendance be yet lodg’d, 315 

I have crofs’d 

All thcfe woods over, ne’er a nook, or 
Where any little bird or beaft doth dwell, 

But I have fought him ; ne’fcr a bending brow 
‘‘ Of any hill, or glade the wind lings through, 

Nor a green bank, nor fliade, where Ihepherds ufc 
‘‘ To fit and riddle, fweetly pipe, d:c.” 

Peck fuppofes that dell explains ditigle : and by dingle j 

which he thinks is no where elfe to be found in our language, he 
undcrllands boughs hanging dingle-dangle over the edge of the 
dell. But Peck is to be praifed only for his induftry. The word 
is Bill in ufe, and lignifies a valley between two fteep hills* 
Dimble is the fame word. In the Dramatis Perfon<e of the quarto 
of Jdnfon’s Sad Shepherd, I find the Witches dirnhle; and, 
a gloomie A. ii, S. vii. And m'Dxsiy ton's Poly olbion, 

S. ii. vol, ii. p. 690. ‘‘ gloomic dimbles,” And dingle, in his 
Mufes Elyf, Nympho ii. vol. iv. p. 1455. 

In dingles deepe, and mountains hore.” 

A bourn y the fenfe of which in this paflage has never been ex- 
plained with precifion, properly fignifies here, a winding, deep, 
and narrow valley, with a rivulet at the bottom. In the prefent 
inftance, the declivities are interfperfed with trees and bufhes. 
This fort of valley Comus knew from fide to fide. He knew both 
the eppofite fides or ridges, and had confequently traverfed the 
intermediate fpace. Such fituations have no other name in the 
Weft of England at this day. In the wafte and open countries, 
bourns are the grand feparations or divifions of one part of the 
country from another, and are natural limits of diftriifts and 
parilhes. For bourn is fimply nothing more than a boundary. 
As in the Ternpefl, A. ii. S. i. Bourn, bound of land, tilth, &c. 
And in Antony and Cleopatra, ** Til fet a bourn how far to be 
bclov’d.” A. i. S. i. And in the Winter's Tale, A. i. S. ii. 
One that fixes no bourn Twixt his and mine.” Dover-clifF is 
called, in Lear, this chalky bourn," that is, this chalky boutu 
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Or fliroud within thefe limits, I fliall know 
Ere morrow wake, or the low-roofted lark 
From her thatch’d pallet roufe ; if otherwife, 

I can condudt you, Lady, to a low 

But loyal cottage, where you may be fafe 320 

dary of England towards France. A. iv. S. vi. See Fureticre m 
Horne, and Du Cange in Borna, Lat. Glojp, In Saxon, Burn, or 
Biirna, is a dream of water, as is Bourn at prefent in fome 
counties : and as rivers were the mod didinguiftiablc aboriginal 
reparations or divifions of property, might not the Saxon word 
give rife to the French Borne F There is a palfage in the Faerie 
Queene, where a river, or rather drait, is called a bourney ii. vi. lo* 

My little boate can fafely palTe this perilous bourne,** 

But fecmingly alfo with the fenfe of di'vifion or Jeparation, For 
afterwards this bourne is diled a Jhard, 

when late he far'd 

In Phedria's ditt barck over the perlous fiard,** 

Here, indeed, is a metatheds ; and the atflive participle Jharin^ 
is confounded with the padive Jhared, This perilous bourne was 
the boundary or divifion which parted the main land from Phe- 
dria's ide of blifs, to which it ferved as a defence. In the mean 
time, Jhard may fignify the gap made by the ford or frith between 
the two lands. But fuch a fenfe is unwarrantably catachredical 
and licentious. 

Bojhy is ^Moody, or rather hujhy. As in the Tempejl, A. iv. S. L 
My bojky acres, and my unjhrubh*d down.** 

Where unjhruhhed is ufed in contrad. And in Peele’s Play of 
Edouard the Firfi, 1593 . 

— — In this bojhy wood 

Bury his corpfe.** 

Jt is the fame word in Firjl P. Henr, IV, A. v, S. u 

How bloodily the fun begins to peer 
Above yon bujhy hill I" Warton. 
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Till further queft. 

Lad. Shepherd, I take thy word 

And truft thy honeft oflfer’d courtefy. 

Which oft is fooner found in lowly (heds 
With fmoaky rafters, than in tap’llry halls 
In courts of princes, where it firft was nam’d, 325 

Ver. 322. courtefy, Scc,^ Probably, as 

Milton was fo familiarifed to tho Italian poets, from Ariofto, 
Or/. Fur* xiv, 62, 

Erano paftorali alloggiamenti, 

** Miglior ftanza, e piu commoda, che bella. 

Quivi il guardian cortefe degli armenti 
** Onoro il Cavaliero, e la Donzella, 

** Tanto, che fi chiamar da lui content! : 

** Che non pur per cittadi, e per cafttlla, 

‘‘ Ma per iugurii ancora, e per fenili, 

Speflb fi trovan gli uomini gentili.*' 

A ftanza which has received new graces from Mr. Hoole's tranf- 
lationt But Milton* as Mr. Bowie had long ago concurred with 
do< 5 lor Newton in obferving, perhaps remembered Harrington*^! 
old verfion, however ftiort of the original, St. 52. 

As courtefie oftiraes in fimple bowres 
‘‘Is found as great as in the ftately towres.'* 

The mpde of furnifhing halls or ftate-apartments with tapeftry, 
had not ceafed in Milton's time. Palaces, as adorned with ta, 
peftry, are here contrafted with Ivwly Jhedi and Jmmky rafteru 
A modern poet would have written Jiuccoed halls. Warton. 

Ver. 323. In courts of princesf\ This is Mr, Warton's emend- 
ation. It was before “ And courts of princes." In the pre- 
ceding verfe “ With fmoaky rafters" was at firft written by 
Milton “ And fmoaky rafters hut he left it for his excellent 
editor to make the elegant corredion in this verfe, which he 
himfelf muft have intended. See Mem, of Ancient Chivalry, 
p, 275. “ The chambers of princes were hung with green filk 

at top, and at bottom with tapeJJry unto the door*" 
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And yet is moft pretended : In a place 
Lefs warranted than this, or lefs fecure, 

I cannot be, that I fliould fear to change it. — 
Eye me, bleft Providence, and fquare my trial 
To my proportion’d ftrength. — Shepherd, lead 
on. [Exeunt.'\ 330 

Enter The Two Brothers. 

El. Br. Unmuffle, ye faint ftars ; and thou, fair 
moon, 

Ibid. In courts of princes, nvhere it firjl nxms nam^d,^ Mr. 
Sympfon perceived with me, that this is plainly taken from 
Spenfer, Faer, Qu, vi. i. i. 

Of court, it feems, men courtefie do call. 

For that it there moft ufeth to abound.*" Newton, 

Ver. 331. Unmuffle, ye faint ftars \\ Muftle was not fo 
low a word as at prefent. Drayton^ Heroic Epift» vol, i. p, 251. 
of Night, 

And In thick vapours muffle up the world,** ' 

Browne, Shep, Pipe, ed. 1614, 

If it chanc'd Night's fable fhrowds 
Muffled Cynthia up in clowds," 

And Sylvefter, immediately in the fenfe before us, Du Bart, cd, 
1621. p. 198, 

While Night's black muffler hoedeth up the ikies.” 

Warton, 

See alfo Shakfpeare, Rom, and Jul, A. v, S. iii. 

Muffle me^ Night, awhile.” 

The word feems indeed to have been more particularly adjoined 
to Night by our elder poets. Compare Mirour for Mag, edit, 
1610, p, S06. of Night, 

with black cloake of clouds muffling the Ikies, *• 
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That wont’ft to love the traveller’s benifbn. 
Stoop thy pale vifage through an amber cloud. 


And G. Wither, Shepherd* s Huntifigy 1622. 

And 'Night begins to muffle up the day/' 

Young has muffled deep in midnight darknefs," Night. Though fy 
ii. 176. 

Ibid. and thouy fair moon, ] So he calls 

her in Par. Lojiy B. iv. 649. This fair moon.** Drummond 
begins one of his Sonnets thus : 

Taire mooncy who with thy cold and filuer (bine, &c." 
Sidney has the fame expreflion, Arcad. 13th edit. p. 372. 

Ver. 332. That wjonPf to l(rve the traveller's benifony'] Mr. 
Richardfon and Mr. Thyer here faw with me, that there was an 
allufion to Spenfer, Faer, (lu. iii. i. 43. 

“ As when fay re Cynthia, in darkefome night. 

Is in a noyous cloud enveloped, 

Where fhe may finde the fubftance thin and light, 

Breakes forth her filver beames, and her bright head 
Difeovers to the word difeomtited ; 

Of the pQore traveller that nvent aftrayy 

With thoufand hlejjings Jhe is heriedd* Newton. 

Ver. 333» Stoop thy pale vifage through an amber cloud y\ 
Mr. Bowie, together with a palTage from the Faerie Queene, firft 
cited by Richardfon, refers to B. and Fletcher's Maid*s Tragedy y 
in the Mafque, A, i. S. i. vol. i, p. 12. 

“ Bright Cinthia, hear my voice ! 

** Appear, no longer thy pale vifage Ihroud, 

But frike thy filver horns quite through a cloud d* 

Warton. 

Compare 11 Penf, v. 71. of the moon. 

And oft, as if her head ihe bow'd, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud d' 
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And difinherit Chaos, that reigns here 
In double night of darknefs and of fliades ; 335 
Or, if your influence be quite damm’d up 
With black ufurping mifts, fome gentle taper. 
Though a rulh-candle from the wicker hole 
Of fome clay habitation, vifit us 339 

With thy long-leveird rule of ftreaming light ; 
And thou (halt be our flar of Arcady, 

Ver. 334. difinherit Chaos y\ This exprcffion fhould be 

animadverted upon, as hyperbolical and bombaft, and a kin to 
that in Scriblerus, Mow my beard.” Dr. J. Warton. 

Milton feems to imitate Nabbes’s Microco/musy Reed's Old 
FlajSy vol. ix. p. 1 1 6. where Janus fays to Nature, 

Air had beft 

Confine himfelf to his three regions. 

Or elfe I'll difinherit himd* 

Ver. 335. In double night &c.] See my Note on Paradift 
Regained y B. i. 5 00. 

Ver. 339. vilit 

JVith thy longAenjeWd rule of ftreaming light;] 
See Par, Lofty B. ii. 398. Not unnjfited of Heaven's fair 
light,** St, Luke i, 78. The dayfprmg from on high hath 
lifted us,** Warton, 

Ver. 340. longAe^vell* d rule of ftreaming light 'y'\ A ' 

ray of the fun, in the fame manner, is called, KANnH 
SAOHr, in the IKETIAEX of Euripides v. 650 ; which his late 
editor (Markland) had not imagination enough to conceive the 
meaning of. See Note on the place, edit, London, 1763. 4to. 

Hurd, 

The fun is faid to “ level his evening rays,” Par. Lofty B, iv. 
543. Warton, 

Ver. 341. our ftar of Arcady y 

Or Tyrian Cynofure,'\ Our greater or l^ffer bear- 
ftar. Califto, the daughter of Lycaon king of Arcadiuy wa® 
changed into the greater bear, called alfo Heliccy and her fon 
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Or Tyrian Cynofure. 

Sec. Br. Or, if our eyes 

Be barr’dihat ha^pinefs, might wc but hear 
The folded floclt^enn’d in their wattled cotes, 
Or found of paftoral reed with oaten flops, 345; 
Or whiftle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the night watches to his feathery dames, 
*Twould be fome folace yet, fc«ne little cheering. 
In this clofe dungeon of innumerous boughs . 

Areas Into the leffer, called alfo Cynofnray by obferving-of which 
the Tyrians and Sidonians fleered their courfe, as the Grecian 
mariners did by the other. See Ovid, Faji, iii. 107, and Val. 
Flaccus, Arg&n^ i. 17. Newton. 

Ver. 344. The folded flocks penned in their wattled cotes,] 
Far, Lofly B, iv, 185. Pen their flocks at eve in hurdled 
catesd* Warton. 

See alfo Horace, Fpod, ii. 4y. 

Claudenfque textis cratibus Ixtum pccus.'* 

Ver. 349. innomerous houghs,'] Innumerous 

IS uncommon. Par, Lofly B. vii. 45^. Innumerous living 
creatures.*' The expreflion, innumerous houghs, has been adopted 
into Pope’s OdyfTey. Warton. 

Compare Par, Lofl, B. ix. 1089. Ye Cedars, with innumer.. 
able houghs &c,’' But innumerous is common in the poetry of 
Milton's friend, Henry More. See his Platonicall Song of the 
Soul, edit. Camb. 1642. i2mo. B. iii. c. iv. ft. 30. Innu^ 
merous ofF-fpring." Again, ft. 32. Innumerous mifehiefs.'^ 
Milton and More were “ nurs'd upon the felf-fame hill," and 
had drunk deep of the fame fpring. See Note below at v. 467. 
Thus, in More's Sofig, B. i. c. i. ft. 18, 19. Plato is called 
dinjinefly' and his Philofophy begot of higheft jfofve. 

That fires the nobler heart with fpotlcfle love. 

And fadder minds eivith Kc3ar drops doth cheard* 
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But, O that haplefs virgin, our loft Sifter I 350 
Where may (he wander now, whither betake her 
From the chill dew, among rude burs and 
thiftles ? 

Perhaps fome cold bank is her bolder now. 

Or ’gainft the rugged bark of fome broad elm 
Leans her unpillow’d head, fraught with fad 
fears. 

What, if in wild amazement and affright ? 

Or, while we fpeak, within the direful grafp 
Of favage hunger, or of favage heat ? 

El. Br. Peace, Brother ; be not over-exquifite 
To caft the fafhion of uncertain evils : 360 

For grant they be fo, while they reft unknown. 

This is Milton's divine Philofophy," the perpetual feall 
of ne^lar'd fweets," v. 476. And More further obferves, that 
with crabbed mind Wifdom will nere confort," nor make 
abode with a fo^vr ingenie." Songy B. iii. c. iii. ft. 58. So 
Milton contends, that Philofophy is not harjh and crabbed y* 
y, 447, and, in the fame fpirit, reprobates thofe ** libidinous 
and ignorant poetafters," who by their writings make the 
tafte of virtuous documents harjb and fouuerd* Profe-W. i. 225. 
edit. Amft. 1698. fol. 

Ver. 359. be not ^^r-exquilite] Exquijlte was 

not now uncommon in its more original fignification, B. and 
Fletcher, Little Fr. La<w, A. v. S. i, vol. iv, p. 253, 

They're exquijlte in mifchief." War ton. 

Ver. 360. To caji the fajhtonl ^ metaphor taken from the 
Founder's art. War burton. 

Rather from Aftrology, as to caft a Nativity," The 
meaning is to predi^y prejigurcy computcy &c. Warton, 

Ver. 36 !• This line obfcures the thought, and loads the 
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What need a man foreftall his date of grief. 
And run to meet what he would moft avoid ? 

Or if they be but falfe alarms of fear. 

How bitter is fuch felf-delufion ! 365 

I do not think my Sifter fo to feek. 

Or fo unprincipled in Virtue’s book, 

And the fweet peace that goodnefs bolbms ever. 
As that the fingle want of light and noife 
(Not being in danger, as I truft flie is not,) 370 

cxpreflion. It had been better out, as any one may fee by read- 
ing the paflage without it. War burton, 

Vcr. 367. Or fo unprincipled in Virtue’s book,] Thus, in 
the TraBate of Education^ p. loi. edit. 1673, Souls fo iin^ 
principled in Virtue d* Compare alfo Eamf, Agon, 760. 

Warton, 

Again, in his Profe^W, i. 222. edit. Amft. “ Teaching over 
the whole book of San< 5 lity and Virtue,” 

Ver. 369. As that the fingle ^ivant of light and tioife 

(Not being in danger^ as I truft fhe is noty) &c.] A 
profound Critick cites the entire context, as containing a beau- 
tiful example of Milton’s ufe of the parenthefis, a figure which 
he ha^ frequently ufed with great effed, The whole paflage 
is exceedingly beautiful ; but what I praife in the parenthefis is, 
the pathos and concern for his fiftcr that it expreflfes. For every 
parenthefis fliould contain matter of weight ; and, if it throws 
in fomc pafiion of feeling into the difeourfe, it is fo much the 
better, becaufe it furnilhes the fpcaker with a proper occafion to 
vary the tone of his voice, which ought always to be done in 
fpeaking a parenthefis, but is never more properly done than 
when fome pafiion is to be expreflTed. And we may obferve here, 
that there ought to be two variations of the voice in fpeaking 
this- parenthefis. The firft is that tone which we ufe, when we 
mean to qualify or reftrid any thing that we have faid before. 
With this tone fhould be pronounced, not being in danger ; and 
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Could ftir the conftant mood of her calm 
thoughts, 

And put them into milbecoming plight. 

Virtue could fee to do what Virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though fun and moon 
Were in the flat fea funk. And Wifdom’s felf 

the fccond member, as J trr/Ji JJje is not^ fhould be pronounced 
with that pathctick tone in which we carneftly hope or pray for 
any thing.” Origin a7td Progr» of Language y B. iv. P. ii. vol. 
iii. p. 76. Edinb. 1776. This is very fpecious and ingenious 
rcafoning. But fome perhaps may think this beauty quite acci- 
dental and undcfigned. A parenthcfis is often thrown in, for 
the fake of explanation, after a paffage is written. Warton. 

Ver. 373. Virtue could fee to do ^ivhat Virtue woould 

By her 0 ‘ivn radiant hghtf\ It has been noticed 
by many Criticks, that this noble fentiment was infpired from 
Spenfer, Faciy Qjiecncy i. i. 12. 

Virtue gives hcrfclf light through darknelTe for to wade.” 

But may not Jonfon here be alfo noticed, who, in his Mafqac, 
Pleafure recoSciled to Virtue (to which 1 have Ventured to aflign 
other allufions in Comus)y fays of Virtue ; 

She, (he it is in darknefle fliincs, 

“ ’Tis (he that ftill herfelf refines, 

“ By her own light, to every eye.” 

Ver. 375, IVere in the flat fea funkd\ Perhaps he wrote. 
Were in the fea flat funk.” Compare Par, Reg. B. iv. 363. 
Lays cities flat,*' And Par, Lofly B. i. 401. Wlicre he 
fell flat,** But w^c have brine,” in Lyctd, v. 98. 

Warton. 

T 1 i£ prefent reading, which has been adopted by Dyer, Flecccy 
B. i. perhaps is preferable ; 

And here and there, between the fplry rocks. 

The broad flat fea,** 

X 


VOL. V. 
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Oft feeks to fweet retired folitude; 376 

Where, with her heft nurfe, Contemplation, 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. 

Again, B. iv. the flat fea (hincs like yellow gold/* And in 
B. ii. he ufes the analogous expreffion in Lycidas : 

huge Lemnos heaves 

“ Her azure head above the Ic^el brined* 

Vcr. 376. Oft feeks to fweet retired folitude ;] For the 
fame uncommon ufe o£ feek, Mr. Bowie cites Bale’s Examiuacyon 
of A. Alkew, p, 24. “ Hath not he moclie nede of hclpe who 
feketh to foche a furgeon ?” So alfo in Jfaiah, ii. lo. To it 
lhall the Gentiles feekd* Warton. 

It is common in our tranflation of the Bible. See Dent, 
xii. 5, I Kings x. 24, and Ecclus iv. 12, See alfo The lltfl, of 
OrL Furiofoy 1599 ? 

‘‘ the rich and wealthie Indian clime, 

‘‘ Sought tOf by greedie mindes, for hurtfull gold.” 

Ver, 377. — her heft nurfe y Contemplation y\ Contem- 

plation is finely perfonified by Milton in his ProfeAVorhs, i. 266. 
edit. 1698. “ For fo oft as the Soul would retire out of the 
Head from over the {learning vapours of the lower parts to 

DIVINE CONTEMPLATION, with HIM (he found the pureft mid 
^uieteft retreaty as being moll remote from foil and dillurbance.” 

Ver. 378. She plumes her feathers,^ I believe the true 
reading to be prunesy which Lawes ignorantly altered to plumesy 
afterwards imperceptibly continued in the poet’s own edition. 
To prune *wingSy is to fmooth, or fet them in order, when 
ruffled. For this is the leading idea. Spenfer, Facr. Qu, ii. 
ixi. 36. 

She 'gins her feathers foule disflgured 
Proudly to pruned* 

A Critick of the moft confummate abilities has confirmed 
bifhop Warburton’s opinion, that Pope plainly copied this fub- 
lime and elegant imagery, and that he has fljouun his dexterity in 
contending with fo great an original. Pope fays. 
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That in the various buftle of refort 
Were all-to ruffled, and fometimes impair’d . 380 
He, that has light within his own clear breaft. 
May fit i’ the center, and enjoy bright day : 

Bear me, fome God, oh! quickly bear me hence> 

To wholefome Solitude ^ the nurfe of fenfe ; 

Where Contemplation primes her rujffled wings/' 

See On the Marks of Poetical Imitationy izmo. 1757 * P* 43 * 
I find, however, in Hughes's Thought in a Gardeuy written 
1704, edit. 1735. vol. i. i zmo. p. 17U 

Here Contemplation prunes her ^ingsd* 

Warton. 

Ver. 380. Were all-to ruffled, \ So read as in editions 1637, 
1645, *^ 73 ‘ nimis. All-to, or ALto, is entirely. 

See Tyrwhitt's Glofflary, Chaucer. V. To. And Upton’s Gloffl, 
Spenfer, V. All. Various inftances occur in Chaucer and Spenfer, 
and in later writers. The corruption, fuppofed to be an emen- 
dation, all too ruffled,” began with Tickcll, who had no 
knowledge of our old language, and has been continued by Fen- 
ton, and doctor Newton. Tonfon has the true reading, in 169^, 
and 1705. Warton. 

See Judges ix. 53. And a certain woman call a piece of a 
milftone upon Abimelech’s head, and all-to brake his Ikull 
For fo it fhould be printed. Some editions of the Bible cor- 
ruptly read “ all to break,'* placing the verb improperly in the 
infinitive mood. 

Ver. 381. He, that has light <ivithin his oivn clear breaft. 

May ft i* the center, and enjoy bright day ;] So, 
in his Profe-W. i. 217. edit. 1698. The a^flions of jufl and 
pious men do not darken in their middle courfe ; but Solomon 
tells us, they are as the (hining light, that fhineth more and 
more unto the perfed day.” Compare alfo Cralhaw’s Wijhes, to 
bis, fuppofed, Mijlrefs, v. 79, 

Days, that in fpite 

Of Darknefs, by the light 

Of a clear mind, are day all night.” 

X % 
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But he, that hides a dark foul and foul thoughts. 
Benighted walks under the mid-day fun ; 
Himfelf is his own dungeon. 385 

Sec. Br. ’Tis moft true. 

That mufing Meditation moft aflPeils 
The penfive fccrccy of defart cell. 

Far from the cheerful haunt of men and herds. 
And fits as fife as in a fenate-houfe ; 

For who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 390 
His few books, or his beads, or maple difh. 

Or do his gray hairs any violence ? 

But Beauty, like the fair Hefperian tree 

Ver. 385'* Himfelf is his onvii iluiigpnnf\ In Samf Agon, 
V. 159, the Chorus «ipply this folemn and forcible expreflion to 
the captive and alHidcd hero : 

Thou art becoinc (O worft imprifonment) 

The dungeon of thyfelfd* 

Compare Sidney Areodia, j 3th edit. p. 103. He left in 
himfelf nothing but a maze of longing, and a dungeon of forrowd* 
And ibid. p. 76. Here plaints come forth from dungeon of my 
mind. ’ ’ 

Ver. 389. And fits as fife en in a feuatc-hoife ;] Not many 
years after this was written, Milton’s friends fhowed that the 
fiifcty of a fenate-houfe was not inviolable. But, when the 
people turn legiflators, what place is fafe from the tumults of 
innovation, and the infults of difobcdience ? Warton. 

Pofiibly Milton might now be thinking of The Senate of hi? 
own L’niverfity. 1 he phrafe is again academical in.v. 707 of this 
poem ; where fee the Note. Cleveland, his contemporary, has 
Called the members of The Senate, the Mufes* Privy-Councel,’* 
Works, p. 169, edit. 1660. ’ 

VtT. 393. But Beauty, Ac.] Thcfe fentiments are heightened 
'feom the Faithful Shepherdrfs, A. i. S. i. vol. iii. p, izj* 
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Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
Of dragon-watch with uncnchanted eye, 395 
To fave her blolfoms, and defend her fruit. 

From the rafti hand of bold Incontinence. 

You may as well fpread out the unfunn’d heaps 
Of mifers’ treafure by an outlaw’s den. 

And tell me it is fafe, as bid me hope 400 

Danger will wink on Opportunity, 

And let a fingle helplefs maiden pafs 
Uninjur’d in this wild furrounding wafte. 

Of night, or lonelinefs, it recks me not; 

I fear the dread events that dog them both, 405 
Left fome ill-greeting touch attempt the perfon 
Of our unowned Sifter. 

EL Br. I do not. Brother, 

Can fuch beauty be 

Safe in its own guard, and not drawe the eye 
‘‘ Of him that pafTcth on, to greedy gaze, See,'* 

Warton. 

Ver. 395. ^vith unenchatiled That is, which 

eamtot he enchanted. Here is more flatteiy ; but certainly fuch 
as was juftly due, and which no poet in fimilar circurnftances 
could refill the opportunity, at rather the temptation, of paying. 

Warton. 

Ver. 402. y^nd let a Jingle helplefs maiden pafs &c.] Rofalind 
argues in the fame manner, in As you Like Ity A. i. S. iii, 

Alas ! what danger will it be to us, 

Maids as we are, to travel forth fo far I 
Beauty provoketh thieves fooner than gold.’* 

Warton. 

Compare alfo Gu/rini, Paf, Fid, A, S. ii, 

E donna fcompagnata 
“ E fempre snal guardata.” 

X 3 
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Infer, as if I thought my Sifter’s ftatc 
Secure, without all doubt or controverfy ; 

Yet, where an equal poife of hope and fear +io 
Docs arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope, rather than fear, 

And gladly banifh fquint fufpicion. 

My Sifter is not fo dcfencelefs left 

As you imagine; fhe has a hidden ftrength, 415 

Which you remember not. 

Sec. Br. What hidden ftrength, 

Unlefs the ftrength of Heaven, if you mean that? 
£/. Br. I mean that too, but yet a hidden 
ftrength. 

Which, if Heaven gave it, may be term’d her 
own : 

Ver. 410, Yetf nxihere an equal poife &c,] Eoni animi 
proprium eft in dubiis meliora fupponere, donee probetur in con* 
trarium,'* Mat. Paris, Hijl, p. 774. Bowle. 

Ver, 413, And gladly hanijh fquint fufpicion,] Alluding 
probably, in the epithet, to Spenfer’s defeription of Su/pkiGn, in 
his Mafk of Cupid, Faer, Qu, iii, xii, 15, 

For he was foul, ill-favoured, and grim, 

Under his eye^bro^s looking Jlill afcaunce, See,** 

Thyer, 

Rather perhaps alluding to Quarles’s perfonification of Vices, 
in his Feaji for IVormes, 1633, p. 48. 

Heart. gnawing Hatred, and fquint^ey'd. Su/pition,** 

Ver. 419, Which, f Heaven ga%'e it, may be term*d her onjon ;J 
Guarini, Paji^ Fido, A, iii. S, iii, 

Troppo lungi fe’ tu da quel, che brami : 

11 proibifee il ciel ; la terra il guarda, 

E '1 vcndica la morte j 
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Tis Chaftity, my Brother, Chaftity : 4zo 

She, that has that, is clad in complete fteel ; 
And, like a quiver’d Nymph with arrows keen, 

Ma piu d* ogn* altro, e con pin faldo fcudo, 

L* oneftate il difende : 

Che fdegna alma ben nata 
Piu fido guardatore 
Aver del proprio onorc.** 

See alfo St. Ambrofe, of Virginity : Undique vallata eft muro 

caftitatis, et fepto divinae munita protei^ionis.*" D. Ambros. 
Opp, vol. iii. p. 1046. edit. Paris. 1586. fol. Sec alfo the 
Notes V. 440, and v. 455. 

Ver. 421. in complete Jieel ;] This phrafe is 

fuppofed to be borrowed from Hamlet, Criticks muft ihow their 
reading, in quoting books : but I rather think it was a common 
expreftlon for armed from head to foot.” It occurs in Dek- 
kcr*s Vntrujfing of the Humorous Poety 1602. 

Firft, to arme our wittes 

** TVith compleat fieele of Judgment, and our tongues 
With found artillerie of phrafes, &:c.” 

This play was aded by the lord Chamberlain’s fervants, and the 
choir-boys of faint Paul’s, in 1602. Hamlet appeared at leaft 
before 1598. Again, in a play. The Weakeji goeth to the Wally 
i6i8. 

At his firft comming, arm’d in complete fteehy 
“ Chaleng’d the duke Medine at his tent, &c.’* 

Hence an exprefiion in our author’s Apology y which alfo con- 
firms what is here faid, §. i. Zeal, whofe fubftance is ethe- 
‘‘ real, arming in compleat diamond, afeends his fiery chariot, 
&c.” Pro/e-W, i. 1 14. Warton. 

Perhaps the earlieft exhibition of this phrafe is in The Warres 
ef Cyrusy 1 594, 4tO. 

And he girt in a coatc of complete Jieele,'* 

Ver. 422. Andy like a quiuer* d Nymph nvith arrtnvs keeUy^ I make 
no doubt but Milton in this paflage had his eye upon Spenfer's BeL 
X 4 
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May trace huge forefts, and unharbour’d heaths. 
Infamous hills, and Tandy perilous wilds ; 
Where, through the facred rays of Chaftity, 425 

phcehe^ whofe chara<?\er, arms, and manner of life, perfcftly cor- 
refpond with this defeription. What makes it the more certain 
is, that Spenfer intended under that perfonage to reprefent the 
Virtue of Chafilty. Thyer. 

Perhaps Milton remembered a (lanza in Fletcher’s Vurp. IJland^ 
publifhed in the preceding year, B. x. ft. 27. li is in a perfo- 
niftcation of VirginX'haJhtie. 

With her, her fiftcr went, a warlike niviid, 

Pariht^nmy all in ftcelc and gilded arms ; 

In needle’s ftead, a mighty fpcar ftie fway’d. Seed* 

War TON, 

Ver. 423. Mny trace huge forefts, c^'C.] Sliakfpcare’s Oberon, 
as Mr. Bowie obferves, would breed his child-knight to ttuce 
the forefts wild,” Midf» N. Dr, A. ii, S. iii. In Jonfon’s 
a Fairy fays, vol. v. 206. 

Only We are free to /race 

All his grounds, as he to chace.” Warton. 

Ver. 424. Infamous hills f\ Horace, Od, L. iii. 20, 
Acroceraunia.” Newton. . 

Ver. 425. Where, through the facred rays of Chaflity, 

No faajage fierce, hatidtte, or mountaineer, 

Will dare to foil her ^virgin purity:^ So Fletcher, 
Faith, Sheph, A. i. S. i. vol. iii. p. 109. A Satyr kneels to a 
virgin -fliepherdefs in a foreft, 

‘‘ Why (hould this rough thing, who never knew 

Manners, nor fmooth humanity, whofe heats 
Are rougher than himfelf, and more mifliapcn, 

Thus mildly kneel to rae ? Sure there’s a power 
In that great name of Virgin, that binds fall 
** All rude uncivil bloods, all appetites 

That break their confines : &c.*' Warton. 
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No favage fierce, bandite, or mountaineer. 

Will dare to foil her virgin purity : 

Yea there, where very Dcfolation dwells. 

By grots and caverns fhagg’d with horrid ftiades, 

Ver. 426. No favage fierce^ bandite,] Tickell changed han^ 
dite into banditti. He introduced alfo a fimilar change in v. 441, 
namely, Diana for Dian, Bandite, although not a very common 
word, occurs in Lovelace’s Lucajia, p. 62. edit, 1659. And it 
is adopted from Comm by Pope, in his Bffay on Man, 

^ mountaineer, ] A ?nountaineer feems to have 

conveyed the idea of fomething very favage and ferocious. In 
the Tempefi, A. iii. S. iii. 

Who would believe that there were mountaineers 
Dcwlapp’d like bulls.” 

In Cymhcline, A. iv. S. ii. 

Who call'd me traitor, 7 nountaineerd* 

In Drayton, Mv/. Elyf, vol. iv. 

Th is Cleon was a ?nountaineer, 

And of the wilder kind.” Warton, 

Ver, 428. nvhere njcry Defolation d'i.vcdls,~\ See the 

Note on Par, Loji, B. i. 181. 

Ver. 429. By grots and canjerns Jhagg' d ^vith horrid a deSy\ 
Pope appears to have adverted to this line, Elotfa, v. 20. 

Ye grots and caverns fhagg’d with horrid thorn.” 

Again, in the fame poem, v. 24. 

1 have not yet forgot myfelf to done.” 

Almoft as evidently from our author’s II Pe7if, y. 42, 

There, held in holy paflion dill. 

Forget thyfelf to marble.” 

Pope again, ibid. v. 244, 

And low-brow’d rocks hang nodding o’er the deeps/* 
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She may pafs on with unblench’d majefty, 430 
Be it not done in pride, or in prefumption. 

YlOvaV Allegro y V. 8. 

There under ebon (hades and low-brow'd rocks.” 

See before at v. 24, and 380. And again at v. 86 r. And 
Effay on Pope, p. 307, vi. edit. 2d. This is the firfl: inftance 
of any degree even of the flighteft attention being paid to Mil- 
ton’s fmaller poems by a writer of note, fincc their firft publica- 
tion. Milton was never mentioned, or acknowledged, as an 
Englilh poet, till after the appearance of Pnmdiff Loji : and, 
long after that time, thefc pieces were totally forgotten and 
overlooked. It is ftrange that Pope, by no means of a conge- 
nial fpirit, Ihould be the firft who copied Comus or II Pe?iferofo, 
But Pope was a gleaner of the old Englifh poets ; and he was 
here pilfering from obfolete Englilh poetry, without the leaft fear 
or danger of being detected. Warton. 

Ibid. — — horrid JhadeSy\ So, in Przr, 

B. ix, 183. 

Nor yet in horrid fiade, or difmal den.” 

And Par, Peg, B. i. 296. 

A pathlefs defart, dulk with horrid Jhadcsd* 

Compare Taflb, GUr, Lih, c. xii. ft. 29. 

‘‘ Me n* andai feonofeiuto, e per forefta” 

“ Caminando, di piantc horrida ombrofa,” 

And Sylvefter, Du Bart, 1621, p, 1089. 

Night brings fad Silence with her horrid Jhade,'* 

Pope had Comus’s wood in mind, when he wrote '' In Jhelter 
thick of horrid Jhade,' Odyflf. ix. 219. See alfo Fenton, Odyff, 
xix. 503. But more particularly Akenfide, PI, of I mag, B. ii, 
202. The Jhade more horrid nodded o’er me As in v. 38 of 
this poem. 

Ver. 430. nuith unblench’d majefty ;] Unblinded, 

unconfounded. See Steevens’s Note on blench^ in Hamlet, at 
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Some fay, no evil thing that walks by night 
In fog or fire, by lake or moorilh fen, 

Blue meager hag, or Hubborn unlaid ghofi: 

That breaks his magick chains at Curfeu time, 

the clofe of the fecond • And Upton’s Glojf, Spenfer, 
V, Blend. And Tyrwhitt’s Glojf. Ch. V. Blent. And B, and 
Fletcher’s Pilgrlmy A. iv, S, iii. vol. v. p. 516. 

“ Men that will not totter. 

Nor blench much at a bullet.” Warton. 

Ver. 432. Some fay^ no e‘vil thing that ^valks by night\ Mil- 
ton had Shakfpearc in his head, Hamlet^ A. i. S. i. 

** Some fayy that ever ’gainft that feafon comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated — 

But then, they fayy no fpint nvalks abroad.” 

Another fuperftition is ulhered ia with the fame form in Par. 
Lojly B. X. 575, And the fame form occurs in the dcfcription 
of the phyfical cffefts of Adam’s fall, B. x. 668. Warton. 

Ibid. ’ ■ — no enjtl thing that nvalks by night 

In fog or fire y by lake or moorijh feny &c.] Milton 
here had his eye on the Faithful Shepherdefy A. i. He has 
borrowed the fentiment, but raifed and improved the di^lion. 

“ I have heard, (my mother told it me, 

“ And now I do believe it,) if I keep 

My virgin flower uncropt, pure, chafte, and fair. 

No goblin, wood-god, fairy, elfe, or fiend. 

Satyr, or other power that haunts the groves. 

Shall hurt my body, or by vain illufion 
Draw me to wander after idle fires ; 

Or voices calling me hzd* Newton, 

Ver. 454, fiiihborn unlaid ghofi 

That breaks his magick chains at Curfeu timcy] An 
unlaid ghofi was among the moft vexatious plagues of the world 
of fpirits. It is one of the evils deprecated at Fidele's grave, 
in Cymheliney A. iv, S, ii. 
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No goblin, or fwart faery of the mine, 436 
Hath hurtful power o’er true Virginity. 

No cxorcifer harm thee. 

Nor no witchcraft charm thee, 

** Ghoji unlaid forbear thee 

The metaphorical expreflion is beautiful, of hreahng his mngick 
chains, for being fulFcrcd to wander abroad.’* And here too 
the fuperftition is from Shakfpeare, K. Lear, A. iii. S. iv. This 
is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet : he begins at Curfeuo, and walks 
till the firft cock.** Compare alfo Cartwright, in his play of 
the Ordinary, where Moth the antiquary fings an old fong, I\. ii. 
S. i. p. 36. edit. 1651. He wiihes, that the houfe may remain 
free from wicked fpirits. 

From Curfew time 
To the next prime,’* 

Profpero, in the Temped, invokes thofe elves, among others, 
that rcjoycc to hear the folemn Curfew.” A. v. S, i. That 
is, they rejoice at the found rf the Curfew, becaufe at the ( lofc 
of day announced by the Cu/iew, they arc p'*rmittcd to leave 
their fcveral confinements, and be at largo till cock -ci owing. 
See Macbeth, A. ii. S. iii. 

Good things of day begin to droop and clrowfe, 

While night’s black agents to their prey do roufe.’* 

Warton. 

Vcr. 436, favart faery of the mine,] In the 

Gothick fyftcm of pneumatology, mines were fuppofed to be in- 
habited by various forts of fpirits. Sec Olaus Magnus’s Chapter 
De Met all ids D.cmnnihus, Hiji. Gent, Septentrional, vi. X. In an 
old tranflation of Lavaterus De Spedris et Lemunhus, is the fol- 
lowing pafiage : Pioners or diggers for metall do afiirme, that 

in many mines there appeare ftraunge Shapes and Spirites, who 
arc apparelled like vnto the laborers in the pit. Theft* wander 
vp and downe in caucs and underminings, and feeme to befturre 
themfelves in all kinde of labor ; as, to digge after the veine, to 
x:arrie together the oare, to put it into balketts, and to turn the 
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Do ye believe me yet, or dial I I call 
Antiquity from the old fchools of Greece 
To teftify the arms of Chaflity ? 440 

winding whecle to draw it vp, when in very deed they do 
nothinge lefTc, See,** — Of Ghnjles and Spirites walking by 
night, See,** Lond. 1572. Bl. Lett. ch. xvi. p. 73. And 
hence we fee why Milton gives this fpccies of Fairy a fwarthy 
or dark complexion. Georgius Agricola, in his tradl De Sub- 
tirraueis Animnutibusy relates among other wonders of the famd 
fort, that thefe Spirits fometimes alfumc the moll terrible fhapes; 
and that one of them, in a cave or pit in Germany, killed twelve 
miners with his peftilential breath. Ad calc. De Re Metalh 
p. 538. Bafil. 1621. fol. Drayton perfonilies the Peak in Der* 
byfliirc, which he makes a witch Ikilful in metallurgy, Polyolb. 
S. xxvii. vol. iii. p. 1176. 

The Sprites that haunt the mines flie could correft and 

‘‘ tame, 

And bind them as flic lift, See,** Wartox. 

See alfo Polyolh, S. iii. cd. 1622. p. 63. Kcyflcr, in his 
Travels, fpeaking of Idria in Germany, fays, As the inha- 
bitants of all mine- towns have their ftories of goblins, fo are the 
people here ftrongly poflefled witli a notion of fuch apparitions 
that haunt the mines.*' vol. iii. p. 377. In certain filver and 
lead mines in Wales, nothing is more common, it is pretended, 
than thefe fubterranean fpirits, who are called knockers^ and who 
goodnaturcdly point out where there is a rich vein! They are 
reprefented as little ftatured, and about half a yard long. See 
Grofe’s Popular Supcrjlttious, ^ 7 ^ 7 * P* Gent, Mag, 

vol. 63. p. 339. The gohlin is clalTcd with the faery of the 
mine by an elaborate writer on the fubjei^l. See Wierus De 
Preejhgih Da‘?nofjumy lib. i. cap. 2 2. edit. Bafil. 1383. 

Ver. 440. To tejiify the arms of ChaJiityPl St. JeromCi 
arguing on the fame fubjeft, calls Antiquity from the old 
fchools of Greece to teftify the arms of Chaftity.** Ad Princi- 
piam Virgincm. Ut autem feias femper Virgiuitatem gladium. 
habere pudicitia? See, gentilis quoque error Deas *virgines finxit 
armatas,’* Hicronym. Opp, tom. iii. p. 72. edit. Franc, fol. 
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Hence had the huntrefs Dian her dread bow, 
Fair filver-fhafted queeji, for ever chafte, 
Wherewith fhe tam’d the brinded lionefs 
And fpotted mountain-pard, but fet at nought 
The frivolous bolt of Cupid; gods and men 445 
Fear’d her ftern frown, and Ihe was queen o’ the 
woods. 

What was that fnaky-headed Gorgon Ihield, 
That wife Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin. 
Wherewith (he frcez’d her foes to congeal’d 
ftonc, 

Ver. 441. Hence &c.] Milton, I fancy, took the hint of 
this beautiful mythological interpretation from a dialogue of 
Lucian betwixt Venus and Cupid, where the mother alking her 
fon how, after having attacked all the other Deities, he came to 
ipare Minerva and Diana, Cupid replies, that the former 
looked fo fiercely at himy and frightened him fo nvith the Gorgon 
Head njohkh Jhe <wore upon her hreafiy that he durji not meddle 
•with her^ K«* Sp« ^6 xa* Itt* t3 Tt (po^epoPy 

icatTaKoiA.ov , oorep iyu pn.op^^.o'Kvrlirai yap f*s, xa* 

(pivyut orap Qu avro — and that as to Diana, Jhe nvas airways fo 
employed in huntingy that he could not catch her, >i»ra\ot^t?p 
avnhp oloPTty (ptvy^aap at) ha nrti/p opuv, ThyeR* 

Ver. 445, The frivolous ho\t of Cupid ;] This reminds one 
of the ‘^dribbling dart of m M, for Meafure, Bolty I 

believe, is properly the arrow of a crofs-bow. Fletcher, Faithf. 
$heph. A, ii. S. i. p. 134. 

‘‘ with bow and holt, 

To (hoot at nimble fquirrels in the holt." Warton. 

But fee Shakfpeare, Midf, Night* 5 Dreamy A. ii. S. ii. 

Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell.’* 

Ver. 449. Wherevoith Jhe freez’d her foesJ\ Milton here ufe» 
the regular form of the pad time of the verb, freeze. So Chaucer, 
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But rigid l<x>ks of chafte aufterity, 4jo 

And noble grace, that dafli’d brute violence 
With fudden adoration and blank awe ? 

So dear to Heaven is faintly Chaftity, 

That, when a foul is found fincerely fo, 

A thoufand liveried Angels lackey her, 455 

Teft, ofCre/eide, v. 19. The frofte frejid." So, in Randolph's 
Mufe^s Looking Glajfcy p. 1 1. Freeodd the chill foul.” And, 
in Fanfhaw’s Lujtady 1655, p. 165. 

<< Freez'd with this fear hath his ignoble breft." 

Ibid. to congeal'd JioTkty\ It fliould feem, 

from Tht Tragedy of Locriney Shakfpearc's Works, 4th edit, fol, 
1685, p. 292, P, iii., that congeal* d might be accented on the 
firft foot : 

He pafs the frozen zone, where icy flakes 
Do lie, like mountains in the cottgeaVd fea." 

See alfo Rich. III. A. i. S. ii. 

See, fee ! dead Henry's wounds 

Open their congeal* d mouths, and bleed afrefli !*' 

Where, however, the fecond foot may be unaccented, as in v. 1 x, 
and V. 37, of this poem. 

Ver. 450. But rigid looks &c.] Rigid looks refer to the fnaky 
locks, and noble grace to the beautiful face, as Gorgon is repre- 
fented on ancient gems. Warburton, 

Ver. 451. brute violence^ So, in Far, 

Reg. B. i. 2 1 8. 

to fubdue and quell o'er all the e^rth 

Brute ^violence.** Thyer. 

Ver. 455. A thoufand liveried Angids lackey hery] The idea, 
without the lownefs of allufion and expreflion, is repeated in 
Far. Lojiy B. viii. 559. 

About her, as a guard angelick plac'd." Warton. 
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Driving far off each thing of fin and guilt ; 
And, in clear dream and folcmn vifion. 

Tell her of things that no grofs car can hear ; 
Till oft converfc with heavenly habitants 
Begin to caft a beam on the outward fhape, 460 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

A paffage In St. Ambrofe, on Firgi»s, might have fuggefted 
this remark. Neque mirum ii pro ^ohis Angeli militant qiiie 
Angelorum morlbus militatis. Mtretur eorum preeftdium Caft!tas 
i?irginalis, quorum vitam mcrctur. Et quid pluribus exequar 
laiidcm Caftitatis ? Cajiiins enim Angelos facitd* Ambros, Opp, 
Tom. iv. p. 536. edit. Paris. 1586. Ibl. 

Ver. 458. Tell her of things that no grofs ear can hear'f~\ See 
Note on Arcades, v. 72. This dialogue between the two Brothers, 
is an amicable conteft between fad and philofophy. The younger' 
draws his arguments from common apprehenfion, and the obvious 
appearance of things : the elder proceeds on a profounder know- 
ledge, and argues from abftraded principles. Here the difference 
of their ages is properly made fubfeivient to a contraft of cha- 
lader. Bur this flight variety muft have been infufficient to keep 
fo prolix and learned a difputation alive upon the ftage. It mufl 
have languiflicd, however adorned with the faireft flowers of elo- 
quence. The whole dialogue, which indeed is little more than 
a folitary declamation in blank verfe, much rcfcmblcs the manner 
of our author’s Latin Proluflons, where philofophy is enforced by 
pagan fable, and poetical allufi on. Warton. 

Ver. 461 . The unpolluted temple of the mi?id,'] For this beau- 
tiful metaphor he was probably indebted to St, Johuy ii. 21. 

He fpakc of the temple of his body.” And ShakfpcarcTias 
the fame, Tempejl, A. i. S. vi. 

There’s nothing ill can dwell in fuch a templed* Newton. 

So, in his Rape of Lucrece, of Tarquin, 

“ his fouVs fair temple is defac’d.” 

Milton alfo calls the foul God’s temple,** Profe-W. i. 232. 
Compare I C<?r, iii. 16, 17. 
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And turns it by degrees to the foul’s eflcnce, 

Till all be made immortal : But when Luft, 

By unchaftc looks, loofe gcfturcs, and foul talk. 
But mofl by lewd and lavifli adl of fin, 465 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts. 

The foul grows clotted by contagion. 


Ver. 462. And furns it hy degrees to the foul' s ejjence,^ This 
IS agreeable to the fyllcm of the Materialifts, of which Milton 
was one. War burton. 

The fame notion of body' s nxorling up to fpirit Milton afterwards 
introduced into his Par. Loft- B. v. 469, &c. which is there, I 
think, liable to fome objedlion, as he was entirely at liberty to 
have chofen a more rational fyftcm, and as it is alfo put into the 
mouth of an Archangel. But in this place it falls in fo well with 
the poet’s defign, gives fuch force and flrength to this encomium 
on Chaftity, and carries in it fuch a dignity of fentiment, that, 
however repugnant it may be to our philofophical ideas, it can- 
not mifs ftriking and delighting every virtuous and intelligent 
reader. Thyer. 

Ver. 464. By unchnfie looks j &c.] He [ChriftJ cenfures 
an luichajic look to be an adultery already committed : another 
time he palfcs over aflual adultery with Icfs reproof than for an 
ipichufie look,'* Divorce, B. ii. c. i. Pr. IV, i. 1H4. See alfo, 
p. 304. Milton therefore in the cxpreflion here noted, alludes to 
our Saviour, “ -roa; 0 EAEn^N FYNAIKA •mfo; to Eni0YMHi;AI 
X. T. A. ‘S’. Mattb, V. 28. Warton. 

Ver. 467. The foul groTvs clotted by contagion, I cannot 

refill the ple^fiire of tranflating a palfagc in Plato’s Pha-don, 
which Milton here evidently copies, A foul with fuch affec- 
tions, does it not lly away to fomething divine and rcfembling 
itfelf? To fomctliing divine, immortal, and wife? Whither when 
it arrives, it becomes happy ; being freed from errour, ignorance, 

fear, love, and other human evils. But if it departs from the 

body polluted and impure, wdth which it has been long linked in 
a (late of familiarity and friendfliip, and by w^hofe pleafurcs auU 
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Imbodies, and imbrutes, till Ihe quite iofe 

appetites it has been bewitched, fo as to think nothing clfc true, 
but what is corporeal, and which may be touched, fecn, drank, 
and ufed for the gratifications of lull ; at the fame time, if it has 
been acciiflomcd to hate, fear, or fliun, whatever is daik and in- 
vifible to the human eye, yet difeerned and approved by philo- 
fophy : I afk, if a foul fo difpofed, will go fincere and difin- 
cumbered from the body ? By no means. And will it not be, as 
T have fuppofed, infci^lcd and involved with corporeal contagion, 
which an acquaintance and converfe with the bcx-ly, from a per- 
petual aflbeiation, has made congenial ? So I think. But, my 
friend, we muil pronounce that fubftance to be ponderous, dc- 
prefiive, and earthy, which fuch a foul draws with it ; and there- 
fore it is hurthened by fuch a clog, and again is dragged off to 
fome vifible place, for fear of that which is hidden and unfeen 
and, as they report, retires to tombs and fcpulchrcs, among which 
the fliadowy phantalms of tlicfe brutal fouls, being loaded with 
fomewhat vifiblc, have often aflually appeared. Probably, O 
Socrates, And it is. equally probable, O Cebes, that thefc arc 
the fouls of wicked, not virtuous men, which are forced to wander 
amidd burial-places, fufTering the puninirnent of an impious life.. 
And they fo long are feen hovering about the monuments of the 
dead, till, from the accompaniment of the fcnfualities of corporeal 
nature, they arc again cloathed with a body. See,** Phad, Opp^ 
Platon, p. 386. B. I. edit. Lugdun. i 590. fol. An admirable 
writer, the prefent Bilhop of Worcefter, has juftly remarked,, 
that this poetical philofophy nourifhed the fine fpirits of Mil- 
ton’s time, though it corrupted fome.” It is highly probable, 
that Henry More, the great Platonift, who was Milton's con- 
temporary at ChriiVs College, might have given his mind aa 
early bias to the lludy of Plato. Warton. 

Vcr. 468. hnhodics^ and imhrjttes^'\ Thus alfo Satan fpeaks 
of the debafement and corruption of its original divine efl'ence* 
Par, Ltjly B. ix. 165. 

“ mix’d with beftial (lime, 

'I'his offence to me am ate and imbrnte, 

** That to the heighth of Deitie afpir’d*’* 
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The divine property of her firfl being. 

Such are thofe thick and gloomy fliadows damp, 
Oft feen in charnel vaults and fcpulchrcs 471 
Lingering, and fitting by a new made grave, 

As loth to leave the body that it lov’d, 

Our author, with thefe Platonick refinements in his head, fiippofes 
that the human foul was for a long time imhoJk’d and iwbrnteJ 
with the carnal ceremonies of popery, juft as flic is fenfiialifed. 
and degraded by a participation of the vicious habits of the body. 
Of Rtformation, 6ec. Profe~n.vorksy vol. i. l. Imhrute or ernhrutCy 
occurs In G. Fletcher, p. 38. I believed it to be Milton's 
coinage. War ton. 

Poftibly it is of Milton's coinage, from the Italian tmhruttarc. 
For the word imbruted is foifted into a modern edition of G. 
Fletcher’s Chrijfs Vid, p. 38, 1783; to which Mr. Warton 
refers. But fee the edition of 1632, B. ii. ft. 52. 

This their inhutned fouls eftecra'd their wealths, 

To crown the bouzing kan from day to night." 

I had not difeovered this reading, when I publifiied Comus in 
1798. The modern edition of G. Fletcher, I muft obferve, has 
made many unauthor ifed alterations. 

Vcr. 469. The divine property of her firji being Hor. Sat^ 
II. ii. 79. 

Atque adfligit humo divime particula7n aurecd* 

Which Milton almoft literally tranflates in his ProfeJV, i. 233. 

That divine particle of God's breathing, the foul." 

Ver. 473. As loth to leanjc the body that it lonj*d,\ See Sir 
Kenelme Digby’s Ohfer'vations on Religio Medici, 4th cd. p* 327* 

Souls that go out of their Bodies with alFefftion to thofe ob- 
jects they leave behind them, (which ufually is as long as they 
can rclilh them) do retain ftill, even in their feparation^ a byas 
and a langulfhing towards them : which is the reafon, why fuch 
terrene Souls appeare ofteneft in cacmeterics and charnel-houfes." 
Sec alfo Dr. Henry More's Immortality of the Souly B, ii. ch. xvi. 
And compare Jilomer //. xvii. 856. 

Y % 
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And link’d itfclf by carnal fenfuality 

To a degenerate and degraded ftate. 475 

Sec. Br. How charming is divine Philofophy ! 

Not harfli, and crabbed, as dull fools fuppofc. 
But mufical as is Apollo’s lute, 

uiooa^i 

'croT^Oi' ye^ucroLy uy^fOT^rot Kcii yjQy.v, 

Whence Taflb Gicr, Lib. c. ix. ft, 33. 

Dal gioviiTctto corpo ufei divifa 
Con gran contrafto 1 ' alma, c la/cio mejia 
aure foa<vi della •vita.'* 

Ver. 476. Hoav charming is divine Philofophy /] This is an* 
immediate reference to the foregoing fpecch, in which the divine 
Philofophy of Plato concerning the nature and condition of the 
human foul after death, is fo largely and fo nobly difplayed. 
The fpcaker adds. 

Not harfh, and crabbed, as dull fools fuppofc ; 

But mufical as is Apollo’s lute. 

And a perpetual fcaft of nedtar’d fweets.’* 

Much the fame fentiments appear in the 'VraBate on Education^ 
I ftiall not detain you longer in the demonftration of what w*e 
ftiould not do ; but ftrait condiid you to a liill-fide, where 1 will 
point yc out the right path of a vertuous and noble education, 
laborious indeed at the firft afceiit, but alfo fo fmooth, fo green, 
fo full of goodly profpeft and melodious founds, that the harp of 
Orpheus was not more charming,” p. loi, cd. 1675, And fee 
Par. Reg. B. i. 478, Sec. Warton. 

Ver. 478. Blit mufical as is Apollds lutef\ Perhaps from Love's 
Labour Lofty as Mr. Bowie fuggefts, A. iv. S. iii. 

as fweet and muftcal 

As bright Apollo's lute ftrung with his hair.” 

Warton. 
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And a perpetual feaft of neftar’d fwcets, 

Where no crude furfeit reigns. 

E/. Br. Lift, lift; I hear 

Some far off halloo break the filcnt air. 481 
Sec.B. Mcthought fo too; what fliould it be? 
el B. For certain 

Either fome one like us night-foundcr’d here, 

Or clfe I'omc neighbour woodman, or, at worft. 
Some roving robber calling to his fellows. 485 
Sec. B. Heaven keep my Sifter. Again, again, 
and near ! 

Beft draw, and ftand upon our guard. 

EL B. I’ll halloo ; 

If he be friendly, he comes well ; if not, , 
Defence is a good caufe, and Heaven be for us. 

{^Eiiter the Attendant Spirit, habited like a Jheplierd.'\ 

That halloo I fliould know ; what are you ? fpcak; 
Come not too near, you fall on iron ftakes cllc. 491 

Ver. 479- Atid a perpetual fcaji of jteSar'd fvjeetSf'] Petrajea, 
Sou, 160. P. i- 

Pafco la mente d' un si nobil cibo, 

Ch’ ambrofia, e nettar non invidio aGiove.*’ 

Ver. 483. night-founder* d'\ So, \xiPar, Loji^ 

B. i. 204. Night -founder* d Where Bentley, who per- 

haps had fcarccly feen our Malk, would read nigh founder* d, 

Warton. 

Niccols, in his addrefs to Lady Clcrc before England* s Eliza, 
edit. 1610, has afimilar compound : his Mufe’s night ^u/jeather^d 
wings,’* 

V 3 
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Spir. What voice is that ? my young Lord ? 
fpeak again. 

Sec, B. O Brother, ’tis my father’s fhepherd, 
fure. 

El. B. Thyrfis ? Whofe artful ftrains have oft 
delay’d 


Ver, 494* Thyrjts ? hofe artful Jlrains^ &c,] A compli- 
ment to Lavves, who perfonated the Spirit, We have juft fuch 
another above, v. 86. But this, being fpoken by another, comes 
with better grace and propriety ; or, to ule do6lor Newton’s per- 
tinent expreflion, is more genteel. The Spirit appears habited 
like a Shepherd ; and the poet has here caught a fit of rhyming 
from Fletcher’s paftoral comedy. Milton’s eagernefs to praife 
his friend Lawes, makes him here forget the circumftanccs of the 
fiible : he is more intent on the mufician than the flicpherd, who 
comes at a critical feafon, and whofe afliftance in the prefent dif- 
ficulty (hould have haftily been alked. But time is loft in a necd- 
Icfs encomium, and in idle enquiries how the Ihepherd could pof- 
llbly find out this folitary part of the foreft. The youth, how- 
ever, feems to be aftiamed or unwilling to tell the unlucky acci- 
dent that had befallen his Sifter. Perhaps the real boyifm of the 
Brother, which yet Ihould have been forgotten by the poet, is to 
be taken into the account. Warton. 

Jonfon’s Sad Shepherd, another Paftoral Drama, exhibits alfq 
an intermixture of heroick rhymes and blank verfe. And the 
encomium here is claftical ; Compare Hor. Od. I. xii. 8, 

Orphea— 

Arte materni rapidos morantem 
Fluminum lapfus, celerefque centos 

As above, at v. 87. Well knows to fill the ^vild ^inds 

It may alfo Be eafily fuppofed, that Thyrfis, who had juft re- 
turned the Elder Erothet^s halloo, was ftill at fome diftance, and 
fidvancing to join them whik the compliment was uttered. 
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The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 495 
And fvveeten’d every mulkrofe of the dale ? 

How cam^fl thou here, good fwain ? hath any ram 
Slipt from the fold, or young kid lofi: his dam, 
Or ftraggling wether the pent flock forfook ? 
How CQuld’fl: thou And this dark fequefler’d 
nook ? joo 

Spir. Omylov’dmafl:er’sheir,and his next joy, 

I came not here on fuch a trivial toy 
As a ftray’d ewe, or to purfue the ftcalth 
Of pilfering wolf ; not all the fleecy wealth. 
That doth enrich thefe downs, is worth a thought 
To this my errand, and the care it brought. 506 
But, O my virgin Lady, where is flie ? 

How chance flic is not in your company ? 

Ver. 495, The Madrigal was afpccies of mufical compofitiori, 
now adually in pradice, and in high vogue. Lawes, here in- 
tended, had compofed madrigals. So had Milton’s father. The 
word is not here thrown out at random. Warton. 

Ver, 500. Hq<vj could* Ji thou find this aark /cqueficr*d nook?'] 
Thus the (hepherdefs Clorin to ThcAOt, Fletcher’s Faith, Shej>^ 
ii, S. i. vol, iii. p. 129. 

Shepherd, how cam’ft thou hither to tills place ? 

No way is trodden ; all the verdant grafs. 

The fpring (hot up, (lands yet unbruifed here 
Of any foot : only the dappled deere, 

Far from the feared fourrd of crooked horn, 

Dwell in this faftnefs.” Warton. 

Ver. 508. Ho^w chance fie is not in jour company ?] It is the 
fame form in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, A. iv. S. i. 

How chance my daughter is not with you P* 
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El. B. To tell thee fadly, Shepherd, without 
blame, 

Or our negledl, we loft her as we came. 510 
Spir, Ay rne unhappy ! then my fears are true. 

El. B. What fears, good Thyrfis ? Pr ythce 
briefly flrcw. 

Splr. I’ll tell yc; ’tis not vain or fabulous, 
(Though fo efteem’d by fliallow ignorance,) 
What the fage poets, taught by the heavenly 
Mufe, 515 

Storied of old in high immortal verfc. 

Of dire chimeras, and enchanted ifles. 

And rifted rocks whofe entrance leads to Hell j 
For fuch there be, but unbelief is blind. 

Ver. 509. To tell thee fadly,] Sadly y foberly, ferioufly.. as 
the word is frequently ufed by our old authors, and in Tar» Lofi^ 
B. vi. 541. Newton. 

Ver. 513. Vll tell ye;] The manuferipts and edition of 
1637 readjw/^ But Milton often ufes as the objeflive cafe. 

Ver. 315* — taught hy the hean^enly Mufey"] Himfelf 

is taught by the heavenly Mufc/' Par, Lofty B. iii, 19. He 
alludes to Taflb, who invokes the heavenly Mujey Gier. Lib. 
c. i. ft. I. 

Ver. 517, — dire chimeras^^ So, in Par, Lofty B. ii. 628. 

Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dired* Warton, 
See alfo Marino, Strage de gli Innocenti, ed. 1633, lib. i. ft^ 
43 ; and Pope, Iliad 219. 

Ver. 518. Aud rifted rocks^ Drayton, Polyolbion^ Song xiv^ 
cd. 1622. p, 234, 

Sent through the rifted rocks d* 

And Pope, Meftiahy v. 71, 

On %'ifted rocks i the dragon*s late abodes. 
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Within the navel of this hideous wood, 5*0 
Immur’d in cyprefs fhades a forcercr dwells. 

Of Bacchus and of Circe born, great Comus, 
Deep ikill’d in all his mother’s witcheries ; 

And here to every thirfty wanderer 
By fly enticement gives his baneful cup, J25 
With many murmurs mix’d, wiiofe pleafing 
poifon 

The vifage quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likenefs of a bead 
Fixes inftead, unmoulding reafon’s mintage 
Charader’d in the face : This have I learnt 530 


Vcr. J20. Within tht nai-el'l That is, in the midft ; a phrafo 
borrowed from the Greeks and Latins, Newton. 

It had been before ufed by Drayton, Poljolb* Song xxiii. cd* 
1^22, p. 68. 

Up towards the navell then of England from her flanke, 

‘‘ Which Lincolnfliire we call.** 

Ver. 5:26. With mavy murmurs mix* dy '] That is, in preparing 
this enchanted cup, the charm of many barbarous unintelligible 
words was intermixed, to quicken and ftrengthen its operation. 

Warburton, 

Perhaps from Statius, of the patronefs of magicians, Theh, ix. 735. 

cantufque facros, et confeia mifcct 

Murmur a,** 

See alfo Taflb, of the enchanter, Gier, Lib. c, xiii. ft. 6. 

Nel cerchio accolto, 

Mormord potentiflime parole.*’ 

Ver. 530. CharaBcr*d in the face So, in \mDi*vorce, B. i, 
Pyef ‘‘ A law not only written by Mofes, but charailer*d in ut 
by nature.'* Profe-W. 167. See Qbfervat. Spenfer's Qu% 
ii. 162. Warton, 
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Tending my flocks hard by i’ the hilly crofts. 
That brow this bottom-glade j whence night by 
night 

He and his monflrous rout are heard to howl. 
Like ftabled wolves, or tigers at their prey. 
Doing abhorred rites to Hecate S3j 

In their obfeured haunts of inmofl: bowers. 

Yet have they many baits, and guileful fpells. 
To inveigle and invite the unwary fcnle 
Of them that pafs unweeting by the way. 

This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 540 
Had ta’en their fupper on the favoury herb 


See above v. 68, and compare Shakfpearc, Rape of Lncrcce* 

The light will lliow, chardSier^d in wy bro^iVy 
The (lory of fwcet chaftity’s decay/’ 

The accent here falls on the fecond fyllable of the participle, cha^ 
Yu 8 er*d ; often fo pronounced by our old writers, as Dr. Newton 
has obferved and exemplified from Shakfpearc, who alfo accents 
it on the firft fyllable. 

Ver, 533. and his moujlrous rout are heard to ho<zvly 

Doing abhorred rites to Hecate'] Such was the 
pra6licc of Comus's mother, Circe. Ovid. Met, xiv. 405, 

magicis Hccaten ululatibus orat.*' 

Ver. 534. Like fabled ivol^esy or tigers at their prey y] Perhaps 
from Virgil, Mn, vii. 15, of Circe's ifland. 

“ Hinc exaudiri gemitus, iraeque leonum 

ac forma; magnorum ululare luporum : 

** Quos hominum ex facie Dea faeva potentibus herbis 
Inducrat Circe in vultus ac terga ferarum." 

Newton. 

Ver, 541. Had ia*en fupper &C .3 The /upper of the 
fheep is from a beautiful comparifon in Spenfer, Faer, Qjt, i. i. 23. 
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Of knot'grafs dew-befprent, and were in fold, 

I fat me dowm to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 

As gcmle flicpherd in fvvcct eventide, 

When ruddy Phebus gins to vvelkc in weft. 

High on a hill, Ids flock to vewen wide, 

Marks which do bite their hafty fupptr beft/' 

WyVRTOW, 

Ver. 542. Of knot-grafs] Compare a Song by Drummond| 
poemSf 1616, P. ii. 

The flocks do leaue the meads, 

And, loathing three Jenf* d grnjfcy hold vp their heads/' 

Ibid, de^v.hefprcntf\ In Drayton^s Song 

ix. cd. 1622. p. 135. the Water-Nymphs have their locks 
with dewoe befprentf that is, hefprinkled. And R. Niccols, 
Indud. Mir, for ed, j6io, has the exprelTiOn hefprent 

with froftie dewod^ 

Ver. 544. With iwy canopied, and interwove 

With flaunting honey-fnckle,] Perhaps from Shak- 
fpeare, Midf, Night, Dr, A, ii. S. ii. 

Quite over-canopied with lufcious wooodhmed* 

Compare Drayton, Qjieft of Cynthiay vol. ii. p, 625, 

And their large branches did difplay 
To canopie the place,*' 

^nd Carew, p. 59. ed. 165U 

that aged oak 

Did canopie the happy pair/' 

To which I will add a line from Browne's Paftoralsy which per- 
haps Pope, a reader of the old jpoets^^ might have remembered, 
P, i. S. iv. p. 74. 

Uncanopied of any thing bist heaven." 

Jnterwoowe is almoft peculiar to Milton, See Par, Lofty B. i. 

Words fntepwove with fighs found out their way," 
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With flaunting honey-fuckle, and began, 545 
Wrapt in a pleafing fit of melancholy, 

To meditate my rural minftrelly, 

And in Par, Reg, B. ii. 265. 

‘‘ Under the hofpitablc covert nigh 

Of trees thick inter^vo^oenJ* Warton. 

However, fee Jonfon’s Plcafure recoTiciled to V trine ^ 1619, 
internA}ea*ve the curious knot:’* his Fortunate IJIes^ 1626, 
And enter^vean)e the Myrtle and the Bay:” and his Lonje's 
Triumph through Calhpolis, 1 630, Your enter^ouen lines of 
good and fay re.” See alfo Browne, Btit, Paft, B. ii. Song iv. — 
A garland inter-wonoe with rofes.” Intcrrvo^'e and inter-woven 
occur alfo in Herrick’s poetry. Sec his He/peridesy 1648, pp. 75, 
105, no, and Part ii. p. 8. 

Vcr. 543. flaunting honey -fuckky~\ \x\ Lycidas^ we have 

gadding vine,” v. 40. Thomfon, Springs v. 976. Nor 
in the bower where woodbines flaunt,*^ It is vvelLattiFdy in 
Lycid, V. 146. Warton. 

Mafon avails himfelf both of Lycidas and Comas y in his Fnghjh 
GardeUy B, i. 433. 

There flaunts gadding nwoodbine,** 

Ver. 547. To meditate my rural minflrelfyy~\ Virgil, i, 2, 

“ Sylveflrem tenui tnujam meditaris avena.’* 

So m LyeidaSy v. 66. 

“ Or ftridly meditate the thanklefs mufed* Warton. 
Compare Browne, Bnt, Pafl, B. ii. S. ii, ed. 1616. p. 30, of 
fliephcrds. 

** Some from the company remoued arc 
“ To meditate the Jongs they meant to play,” 

Ibid. rural minji reify y~\ Compare the Eclogues of 

Brooke and Davies, Lond, 1614. izmo. 

‘‘ Ynough is mee to chaunten fwoote my fonges, 

‘‘ And blend hem with my rurall mynflralfy,** 

And Browne, Brit, Paft, B. i« S. i. P. ii, “ love’s rurall min* 
ftralfled* Warton. 
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Till Fancy had her fill ; but, ere a clofe. 

The wonted roar was up amidft the woods, 

And fill’d the air with barbarous diflbnance ; jj<» 
At which I ceas’d, and liften’d them a while, 
Till an unufual flop of fudden lilencc 
Gave refpite to the drowfy frighted fteeds. 

See a>lfo the Return from Parnajfus, i6o6> of Spciifer, 

Blithe was each valley, and each Ihcpherd proud. 
While he did chaunt his rural! 7nhijh‘alfy.*^ 

Ver. 548. but^ ere a clofe,] A mufical do ft 

en his pipe. As in Shakfpeare, AT, Rkh, II, A. ii. S. i. 

The fetting fun, and nuihck at the clo/e^ 

“ As the laft tafteof fvveets isfwcctcft lafl.** Warton, 

Ver. 553. the drowfy frighted Jlcedsy 

That dra<w the Utter of dofe -curtain* d Jleep\\ I 
read, according to Milton’s manufeript, drowfy. flighted. And 
this genuine reading doflor Dalton has alfo preferved in Comm, 
Dro^fle frighted is nonfenfe, and manifeftly an errour of the prefs 
in all the editions. There can be no doubt, that in this paflage 
Milton had his eye upon the defeription of Night, in K, Hen, VI, 
P. ii. A. iv. S. i. 

And now loud-howling wolves aroufe the jades 
That drag the tragick melancholy Night, 

Who with their drowfy, flow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead mens graves.” 

The idea and the expreflion of dro^Mjie. flighted in the one, are 
plainly copied from their dron^fy, flo^, and flagging swings in the 
other. Fletcher in the Faith, Shep, A. iv. has much the fame 
image. 

Night, do not fteal away ! I woo thee yet 
To hold a hard hand o’er the rufty bit 
That guides thy lazy team.** Newton. 

It muft be allowed, that dro^ajfy -flighted is a very harfh coni^ 
bination. Notwithftanding the Cambridge manufeript exhibits 
drozvjie -flighted y yet dro^vfle frighted without a compofition, is. a 
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That draw the litter of clofe-curtain’d Sleep j 

more rational and cafy reading, and invariably occurs in the 
editions 1637, 1645, and 1673. That is The dro^fy deeds 
of Night, who were righted on this occafion, at the barharous 
dijfnnance of Coilius’s nodurnal revelry.” Milton made the 
emendation after he had forgot his firft idea. Compare Browne, 
Brit^ PuJ}» B. ii. S. i. p. 21 4 

AlLdro^i-vJie night, who in a carre of jet 
By Jieedts of iron-gray drawnc through the iky.’* 

And Sylvcfter, of Sleep, Du Bart. p. 316. ed. fol. ut fupr. 

And in a noyllefb conchy all darkly dight. 

Takes with him filencc, drovfmcjfc y and night.'* 

We are to recollc^^t tliat Milton has here transferred the horfes of 
}^ight to Sleep. And fo has CLiudian, Beil. Cdd. v. 213. and 
Statius, 7 'heb. ii. v. 59. 

Mr. Bowie conjectures dro-i^jjte ^freighted y that is, charged or 
loaded with drowfinefs. Warton. 

Mr. Warton has vindicated the jiidncfs of the old reading, 
dronjjJte frighted. Indeed, it Lawes had ignorantly introduced it 
into the edition of 1637, would have altered it in his 

own edition of 1645: for, as yet, ^Might revilited his eyes." 
Moreover, as the emendation in his manufeript muft have been 
made before the publication of the edition in 1673, if not of the 
former edition, it may reafonably be fuppofed, that, although he 
had indulged the variety of his fancy in making the emendation, 
his judgement finally inclined to the unvaried reading of the 
printed copies. In a paflage fo highly deferiptive, an errour 
would hardly have pafled thrice unnoticed. 

The Duke of Bridgewater's manufeript exhibits droivjte frighted. 
And Dr, Dalton’s Comnsy in 1738, reads thefame. Dronvfy -flighted ^ 
in his alteration of the Mafic, was not adopted till after the pub- 
lication of Peck’s Memoirs of Mdtony in 1740 ; where dronsjfy^ 
flighted"^ rt^ade its appearance long before dodor Newton's edi- 
tion, and the horfes of Sleep” were frfl llripjxid of their old 
poetical harnefs with great contempt. 

Ver. 554. elefe. curtain'd Sleep Perhaps from 

Shakfpeare, Macbeth^ A. iit S* i. 
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At laft a foft and folemn-breathing found 5;^ 
Rofc like a fteam of rich diftill’d perfumes, 

And dole upon the air, that even Silence 
Was took ere flic was ware, and wifli’d flie mieht 
Deny her nature, and he never more, 

and wicked dreams abide 

The curtained Jleepd* Thyer* 

See alfo Rom. and Jul. A. iil. S. ii. 

Spread thy doje curtain , love-performing night d'* 

Ver. 555* ^ foft and folcinn -breathing found 

Rofe like a fie am of rich difid fd perf ninety 
And fijle upon the ///>,] Shakfpcarc^s Taveffth 
Xi^ht, at the beginning, has here been alleged [by Mr. Thyer}, 
I'he idea is ilrongly implied in the following lines from Jonfon's 
Vifion of Di light y d Mafque prefented at Court in the Chriftmas 
of 1617. Vol. vi. 21. 

Yet let it like an odour rife 
To all the fenfes here ; 

And fall like flcep upon their eyes. 

Or mufickc in their eare."* 

But the thought appeared before, where it is exquifitely expreffed, 
in Bacon’s R/f/jes. And becaufe the breath of flowers is farre 
fvvecter in the aire, wheic it comes and goes hie the ^warbling of 
mnficke.** Of Gardens. E(f, xlvi, Milton means the gradual 
encreafe and diffufion of odour in the procefs of diftilling per- 
fumes : for he had at firft written flow-dittiird.'* 

Solemn is ufed to charadcrife the inufick of the nightingale, 
Ear. Lofiy B. iv. 648. “ Night’s folernn bird.’* And (lie is 

called the fidimn nightingale.” B. vii. 435. 

In the edition of 1673, we hdne ft ream for fleam. Amanifen; 
overfight of the compofilor. Warton. 

Vcr. 557 * even Silence &c.] Silence 

was pleas’d at the nightingale’s fong, Par. Lofiy B. iv. 604. 
"fhe conceit in both palfages is unworthy the poet. Warton, 
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Still to be fo difplac’d, I was all tar, 560 

And took in ftrains that might create a foul 
Under the ribs of Death : but O ! ere long, 

Ver. 560. I nvas all eary] So Catullus of a 

rich perfume, Ci7m. xiii. 13. 

Quod tu cum olfacies, dcos rogabis 
Totum lit tc faciant, Fabulle, nafum,^* 

There is the fame thought, in Jonfon’s Under^, vol. vi. 451. 

Come, with our voices let us war, 

Aixl challenge all the fpheres. 

Till each of us be made a ftar. 

And all the world turn ears,** 

And in Shakfpearc, but dilTcrcntly cxprcfTcd, Winter* s Talcy A, iv, 
S. iii. of hearing a fong, All their otljer fenfes ftuck in their 
ear:,** And, in the Tcrnpefl, Profpero fays, No tongues, all 
ejesd* Compare alfo Herrick’s Hefperides^ p. 21. cd. i648r 8vo. 

When I thy finging next {hall hcare 
He wifh I might iurne all to eared* 

This thought, and expreflion occurs firil in Drummond’s Sonnets^ 
161 6, To the Nightingale. 

Such fad lamenting {Iraincs, that Night attends. 
Become all eare. Seed* . Warton. 

The expreflion may be found in other languages. vSir W. Jones, 
in his Poefeos AJiat, Commcjit, p, 13^, gives a quotation from a 
Pcr{ian poet addreffing the Divine Being : 

Dum laudes tuas modulate canit lufeinia, 

Ex omni parte aims fum, tanquam rofie frutex,” 

Where the expreflion fignifies all attention ; and the learned Com- 
mentator adds, quam lociitiouem lingua.' etiam Europece non 
afpernari videntur.’* 

Ver. 561. that ntight create a foul 

Under the ribs of Death ;] The general image of 
creating a foul by harmony is again from Shakfpeare, But the 
particular one of a foul under the nbs of deathy which is extremely 
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Too well I did perceive it was the voice 
Of my moll honour’d Lady, your dear Siller. 
Amaz’d I Hood, harrow’d with grief and fear, 565 
And, O poor haplefs nightingale, thought I, 
How fweet thou fing’ll, how near the deadly 
fnare ! . 

Then down the lawns I ran with headlong halle, 

grotefque, is taken from a pidure in Alciat’s Emblems, where a 
foul in the figure of an infant is reprefented within the ribs of a 
fkeleton, as in its prifon. This curious pidlure is prefented by 
Quarles. Warburton. 

Mr. Sympfon explain’d create a foul by recreate^ ; 

and Mr. Theobald had propofed to read recreate y “ And took in 
ftrains might recreate a foul :** But, I prefume, they knew not 
of the allufion juft mentioned. Newton. 

The picture alluded to, is not taken from Alciat’s Emblems, 
but from Herman Hugo’s Pia Dejtderia; and is the viiith. 5 ///- 
pirium animae amantis* The 2 4.th verfe of the viith. chap, of 
Romam is the motto to it. O wretched man that I am ! who 
lhall deliver me from the body of this death?** 

Ver, 565'. harrow’d fwith grief aad To 

harro<vj is to couquery to fuhdue^ The word is of Saxon origin* 
So, in the old black letter romance of EgJamoure of Artoys j 

** He fwore by him tliat hara^^ed hell,’* 

Thus Shakfpeare, Hamlet y A. i. S. i- 

it harrows me with fear and wonder.*' 

Steevbns* 

See alfo Chaucer, MtlL Talcy v. 404. 

Say what thou wolt, I (hall it nevir tell. 

To child, ne wyfe, by him that harrowed helld* 

And Reliques of Atic* Poetry, i. ^97, ed, 1794* 

“ How long (hall fortune faile me nowe. 

And harrowe me with fear and dread.^' 

z 
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Through paths and turnings often' trod by day. 
Till, guided by mine car, I found the place, 57<) 
Where that damn’d wifard, hid in lly difguife, 
(For fo by certain figns I knew,) liad met 
Already, ere my heft fpeed could prevent. 

The aidlefs innocent Lady, his wilh’d prey ; 
Who gently alk’d if he had feen fuch two, 575 
Suppoling him fome neighbour villager. 

Longer I durft not ftay, but foon I guefs’d 
Ye were the two (he meant ; with that I fprung 
Into fwift flight, till I had found you here ; 

But further know I not. 

Sec. Br. O night, and rtiades ! 580 

How are ye join’d with Hell in triple knot 
Againfl; the unarmed weaknefs of one virgin. 
Alone, and helplefs ! Is this the confidence 
You gave me. Brother ? 

Z'V. Br. Yes, and keep it flill; 

Lean on it fafely ; not a period 585 

Shall be unlaid for me ; Againfl: the threats 
Of malice, or of forcery, or that power 
Which erring men call Chance, this I holdfirm, — ■ 
Virtue may be alfail’d, but never hurt, 

Surpriz’d by unjuft force, but not enthrall’d ; 590 

Vcr. 58+. and keep if JitU. &c.] Tills confidence of the 

'Elder Brother favour of the final efficacy of virtue, holds forth 
a very high drain of philofophy, delivered in as high drains of 
eloquence and poetry. Warton. 

It exhibits the fiiblimer fentiments of the Chrldian : Religion 
here gave tnergy to the poet’s drains. 
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Vea, even that, which mifchief meant moft harm. 
Shall in the happy trial prove moft glory : 

But evil on itfelf fliall back recoil, 

And mix no more with goodnefs ; when at laft 
Gather’d like feum, and fettled to itfelf, 595 
It {hall be in eternal reftlcfs change 
Self-fed, and felf-con fumed : If this fliil, 

The pillar’d firmament is rottennefs. 

And earth’s bafe built on ftubble. — ^But come, 
let’s on. 

Againft the oppofing will and arm of Heaven 600 
May never this juft fword be lifted up ; 

But for that damn’d magician, let him be girt 
With all tlie grifly legions that troop 
Under the footy flag of Acheron, 

Ver. 597. Self.fed, and f elf -con fumed This image is won* 
derfully fine. It is taken from the conjeftures of aftronomers 
concerning the dark fpots, which from time to time appear on the 
furface of the fun’s body, and after a while difappear again ; 
which they fuppofe to be the feum of that fiery matter, which 
firfl breeds it, and then breaks through and confumes it. 

War BURTON. 

Ibid, ■■ if this foily 

The pdliiTd frjnament is rottennefsy 

And earth' s bafe built on f}uhhled\ This is Shakfpearc’s 
thought, but in more exalted language, Wint* Tahy A. ii, S. i. 

• If 1 miftake 

In thofe foundatipns which I build upon, 

“ The center is not big enough to bear 
A fihoolboy’s top.” Ste evens. 

Ver. 604. the footy flag of Acheron,] Compare P. 

Fkteher’s Locufs, 1627, p. 58. 

All hell run out, and footy fagges difplay,'* 

Z % 
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Harpies and Hydras, or all the monftrous forms 
’Tvvixt Africa and Ind, I’ll find him out, 606 
And force him to return his purchafe back. 

Or drag him by the curls to a foul death. 

Curs’d as his life. 

Spir. Alas ! good venturous Youth, 

I love thy courage yet, and bold emprife; 610 
But here thy fword can do thee little ftead ; 

Far other arms and other weapons muft 
Be thofe, that quell the might of hcllilh charms : 


Ver. 605. llarpu’s and HydraSy^ Hat pies and Hydras arc 3 
combination in an enumeration of monfters, in Sylveftcr’s Di* 
Mart, p. 206, fol. ut fupr. 

And th’ ugly Gorgons, and the Sphinxes fell, 

** Hydras and Harpies *gan to yawn and yell/' 

Wartqn. 

Ibid. all the monjlrous forms 

^T'lvtxt Africa and Indf\ Such as thofe which Carla 
and Ubaldo meet, in going to Arinida's enchanted mountain, ii> 
Fairfax’s Tajfoy B, xv. ft. 51. 

All monfters which hot Africke forth doth fend 
'Twixt Nilus, Atlas, and the fouthern Cape, 

“ Were all there met/* 

Milton often copies Fairfax, and not his original. Warton. 

But the manner, in which the Elder Brother expreffes his de- 
termination to find out the magician, is fimilur to the refolution 
of Alcafto to encounter dangers of the ftime kind in the enchanted 
foreft. See Gier, Lib. c. xiii, ft, 25. 

Ver. 608. See the Note on this paflage in the Varhus Read^ 
ings of Milton’s manufeript, which follow the poem. 

Ver. 613, the might ^hcllifh charms ;] Com. 

pare Sbakfpeare’s Kin Richard III, A. iii. S. iv. 
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He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints. 
And crumble all thy finews. 

El.Br. Why pr’y thee. Shepherd, 615 

How durft thou then thyfelf approach fo near. 

As to make this relation ? 

S [)!>'. Care, and utmoft fliifts. 

How to fccure the lady from furprifal, 

with dcvilifli plots 

Of druiined witchcraft ; and that have prcv\ail’d 
Upon my body with their helltj/? charms,’* Warton. 
So, in The Valiant IVelJhman, 1615, written by R. A. Gent, 
Caradoc addreffes the Magician : 

“ Ciirfed Importer, damn’d ingincr of plots, 

** As blackc in curfed purpofes, as night, 

“ When, by y qmx helhjh charms^ flic mourncs in blacke 
“ And fable veftments, 

T he Old Man^ in this chronicle liiftory,** had juft before told 
Caradoc : 

“ No force of f^vord can conquer hcllifli fiends, 

“ By blackc inchantments made to take thy life ; 

“ About thee take this precious Joueraign herbcf 
That Mercurx,>to wise Ulisses gaue, 

"I’o kcepe him from the rage of Cyrcc’s charmes, 

“ I'his precious herbe, maugre the force of hell, 

Frofn blackeji forcery keepes found and well.-’* 

See before, v. 6ii. Milton, I think, evidently alluded to this 
old drama. P. Fletcher, I fliould obferve, has hellijh charms 
Purp. 111 . c. xi. ft. 26, 

Ver. 614. He ^with his bare *wand can unthread thy joints y 

And crumble all thy Jtne<wsf\ So, in Profperq’s 
commands to Ariel, Tempefty A, iv. S. ult. 

Go, charge my goblins, that they grind their jointi 
With dry convulfions, fliorten up x\\q\x J tnew 
** With aged cramps/* Warton. 

Z 3 
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Brought to my mind a certain fliepherd lad, 

Of fmall regard to fee to, yet well Ikill’d 620 
In every virtuous plant, and healing herb. 

That fpreads her verdant leaf to the morning ray : 
He lov’d me well, and oft would beg me fing ; 
Which when I did, he on the tender grafs 
Would fit, and hearken even to eeftafy, 625 
And in requital ope his leathern ferip. 

And fhow me fimples of a thoufand names. 
Telling their flrange and vigorous faculties : 
Amongfl the reft a fmall unfightly root. 

But of divine cffe(ft, he cull’d me out; 630 
The leaf was darkifh, and had prickles on it. 
But in another country, as he faid. 

Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this foil ; 

Vcr. 620. 0/ ///la/Z regard to fee to,] An old cxprelHon, as 

in Burret’b Ahwartey i 580. Falre to fee tOy i. c. goodlie toi 
behold A* See alfo xxiii. 15. All of them princes to 
look tod’ 

Vcr. 633. Bore a bright golden Jlon^very hut not in this foil: 

UnknQn.un, and like efieenddy &c.] Doftor Ncwtor\ 
fays, that ** redundant verfes fometimes occur in Milton. True ; 
but the redundant fyllablc is never, I think, found in the fecond, 
third, or fourth foot. His infance of v. 605, in this poem. 

Harpies and Hydras, or all the monftrous forms — 

where the redundancy is in the third foot, and forms an anapaefl:, 
docs not prove his point. The paffage before us is certainly 
corrupt, or, at Icaft, inaccurate ; and had better, I think, been 
given thus. 

But in another country, as he faid, 

Bore a bright golden flower, not in this foU 
Unknown, though light edketem' Ad* Hutto. 
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Unknown, and like eftccm’d, and the dull fwain 

Seward propofed to read, 

but in this foil 

Unknown and light eftcemM.** 

The emendation is very plaufible and ingenious. Bat to fay 
nothing of the editions under Milton’s own infpedion, I rnuil 
objetl’t, that, if an argument be here drawn for the alteration fio«i 
roughnefs or redundancy of verfc, innumerable inftanccs of the 
kind occur in our author, Milton, notwithftanding his fingulaF 
Ikill in mulick, appears to have had a very bad car ; and it is hard 
to fay on what principle he modulated his lines. Warion. 

By another accomplifhed writer the paflage before us is con- 
fidcred as one of thofc licences, which arc not difagrccablc in 
dramatick, although they would certainly difpicafe in heroick, 
verfc. 

Bore a] bright goljdcn flower,! — but not ini this foil.” 

Sec Mitford’s Ej/liy upon the Harmony of Language, p. 129, To 
the remark on Milton’s ear,” the nicenefs of which more coiu 
fpicuoufly difplays itfelf in Comus, the following obfervation, or 
Ccmral Rule, may be fifcly oppofed. There is no kinder 
degree of harmony, of which our language is capable, whicli 
may not be found in numberlefs inftances in Milton’s writings : 

THE EXCEELENCV OF WHOSE EAR SEEMS TO HAVE BEEN EQUAL 
TO THAT OK HIS IMAGINATION AND LEARNING.” ScC Foftci’s 
EJfay on Accent, id ed. p. 67. 

Dr. Newton defends like iJieenAd without any alteration. Un.. 
known and like efteem’d, that is, ////known and ////efteem’d, un* 
known and cflcem’d accordingly.” 

He alfo propofed to read the palTage thus ; 

“ Bore a bright golden flower, but in this foil 
Unknown and like efteejm’d 
Or, to leave out only but, in v, 633. 

Bore a bright golden flower, not in this foil ; 

Unknown, and like efteem’d, &c,” 

Fenton had printed efteem’d” inftcadof “ like efteem’d,” 

but, in the rcpublication of his edition in 1730, the original read* 

Z 4 
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Treads on it daily with his clouted fhoon : 63s 

And yet more med’cinal is it than that Moly, 

ing is reflored. Dr. Warburton, as well as Mr. Seward and Dr, 
Hurd, propofed to read light efteemM.'* 

Ver. 635’. clouted Jhoon ;] To the palTage 

alleged by Dr. Newton from Shakfpeare, K, Hen. VI. P. ii. 
A. iv. S. iii, another fliould be added from Cy?nheline, A. iv, 
S. ii. which not only exhibits, but contains a comment on, the 
phrafe in queftion. 

I thought he flept, and put 

My clouted broguei from off my feet, whofe rudenefs 
Anfwcr’d my fteps too loud.*’ 

Clouts arc thin and narrow plates of iron affixed with hob-nails to 
the foies of ihe ffiocs of riifticks. Thefe made too much noife. 
The word brogues is ftill ufed for JJ:'oes among the peafantry of 
Ireland. Warton. 

The expreffion occurs in the prefent verfion of our Bible : 
Jojhua^ ix. 5. So the Pier tfordfli ire Proverb, in Drayton’s 
Polyolh. S. xxiii. The club and clon.vtcd Jhoon.** 

Ver. 636. And yet more med*cnial is it than that Molyy &c ,3 
Drayton introduces a fhepherd ‘‘ his fundry fiinples Porting,’* 
who, among other rare plants, produces Moly, MuJ. Ely/, Nymph, 
V, vol. iv. p. 14.89, 

Here is my Moly of much ftme. 

In magicks often ufed.” 

It is not agreed, whether Milton’s Hxmony is a real or poetical 
plant. Drayton, in the lines following the paffiige juft quoted, 
recites, with many more of the kind. 

Here holy vervain, and here dill, 

*Ga{uJi witchcraft much avayling.” 

But Milton, through the whole of die context, had his eye on 
Fletcher, who perhaps availed himfclf of Drayton, Faith. Shep. 
A. ii. S. i. vol. iii. p. 127. where the fhepherdefs Clorin appears 
(killed in the medicinal and fuperftitious ufes of plants. Nor 
Kiuft I forbear to obferve, that in Browne’s Inner Temple Mafque^ 
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That Hermes once to wife Ulylfcs gave ; 

He call’d it Hacmony, and gave it me, 

And bade me keep it as of fovran idc 
’Gainft all enchantments, mildew blaft, or damp. 
Or ghaftly furies’ apparition. 641 

written on Milton’s fubjeifl, Circe, attended by the Syrens, ufei 
Moly for a charm, p. 135. Our author again alludes to the 
powers of Moly for quelling the might of hclliflt charms.'* 
FJ. i. 87, Compare Sandys’s O^idy p. 256. 479. edit. 1632, 
And Drayton’s Nymphid. vol. ii. p. 463. And Polyolb, S. xii. 
vol. iii. p. 919. In Taflb, Ubaldo, a virtuous magician, per- 
forms his operations, not by the charms of necromancy and the 
machinationsS of hell, but by the hidden powers of herbs and 
fprings, Gur. Lib, c. xiv. ft. 42. 

Qual in fe virtu ccli o 1* erba b ’1 fonte.” 

In the Faerie Q^ueene, the Palmer has a *vertuous which, like 

Milton’s Moly and Harmony, defeats all monftrous apparitions and 
diabolical illufions. And Taftb’s Ubaldo above-mentioned car- 
ries a ftalf of the fame fort, when he enters the palace of Arniida, 
xiv. 73. XV. 49. Warton. 

Vcr. 637. See the quotation from The Valiant IVelJhmany in 
my note on v. 613. 

That Mercury to wife Ulifles gave." 

Vcr. 640. ’Gai/ji all enchantmentSy mildew blaft, or damp^ 
This is Milton’s own pointing : no comma after mildenv. And, 
although it is not adopted in other editions, I prefume it is right, 
^ee V. 845. Helping all urchin blajls/* And compare 
A. iii. S. iv. 

Here is your hulband ; like a mildewo^d ear, 

Elajintg his wholefome brother.’' 

Ver. 641. Or ghaftly furies' apparition , Peck fuppofes, that 
the Furies were never believed to appear, and propofes to read 

fairies* apparition." But Milton means any frightful appear- 
ance raifed by magick. Among the fjcdres which furrounded 
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I purs’d it up, but little reckoning made. 

Till now that this extremity compcli’d : 

But now I find it true ; for by this means 
I knew the foul enchanter though difguis’d, 645 
Enter’d the very lime-twigs of his fpells, 

And yet came off : If you have this about you, 
(As I will give you when we go) you may 
Boldly alfault the necromancer’s hall j 

Dur Saviour In the wiklerncfs, and which the fiend had rafedy are 
ftnksy Far. Reg. B. iv, 422. Warton. 

The combination g^^^fih occurs in Sylvcftcr’s Du 

Bartasy cd. 1621. fob p. 20 1 • 

Vcr. 642. I purs" d it upy^ It was Cuftomary in families to 
have herbs in fiore, not only for medical and culinary^ but for 
fupcrlVitious purpofes. In fomc houfes, rue and rofernary were 
fonllantly kept for good luck. Among the plants to which prt*. 
tcrnatural qualities were aferibedj Perdita in the Winter" s ’Fate 
mentions Rue as the herb of grace, and Rofiemarj as the emblem 
of remembrance, A. iv. S. iii. Warton. 

Ver. 647. — If you ha^ve this about you y 

[As 1 <rvill give you when <we go) yon may 
Boldly ajfault the necromancer" s hall ;] The notion 
of facing danger, and conquering an enemy by carrying a charm, 
■which w;is often an herb, is not uncommon in romance. Hence 
in liamf. Agon. v. 1 1 30, tS^c. and v. 1149, Milton’s idea is im- 
mediately and particularly taken from the ritual of the combat in 
chivalry. When two champions entered the lifts, each took an 
oath, that he had no charm, herby or any enchantment about him* 
See Dugd. Warwkkfisnrcy p. 73. and his Origs fund. p. 166, 
And I think it is clear, that Milton, in furnilhing the Elder 
Brother with the plant Hsemony, notwithftanding the idea is 
originally founded in Homer’s Moly, when like a knight he is 
to attack the necromancer Comus, and even to aflail his hall, a}, 
iuded to the charming herb of the romantick combat. Wartqn. 

Ver. 649. Boldly njfiault the necromancer" s ha/l;] Milton 
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Where if he be, with dauntlefs hardihood, 650 
And brandifli’d blade, rufh on him ; break his 
gl=ifs. 

And Ihcd the lufeious liquour on the ground, 

here thought of a magician’s caftlc which has an enchanted hall 
invaded by chriftian knights. See the adventure of the Black 
Caftle^in the Se've?! Champions of Chnjlendom ; where the biilinefs 
is finely achieved by an attack on the hall of the necromancer 
Lcoger. W ii. ch. ix. Warton. 

It is the fame idea of romance, as in one of our author’s Pro- 
Inf. cd. 1674. i2mo. p. 127, “ Ncc validifiimi illi regis Arthnri 
pugilcsy igniti ct flammigantis cajielh incatitamenta viccrunt faci- 
lius, et difilparunt.” 

Ver. 651. And hra 7 idijh^d blade ^ ru/I;> on him Thus Uly fie s 

aflaiilts Circe, offering her cup, with a drawn fword. Ovid, 
Met am, xiii. 293. 

Tntrat 

Ille domum Circes, ct, ad infidiofa vocatus 
Pocula, conantem virga mulcere capillos 
Reppulit, et Jiridio pavidam deterruit enfed* 

See Flomcr, Odyjf. x. 294, 321. But Milton, in his allufions to 
Circe’s flory, has followed Ovid more than Homer, Warion. 

Ibid. break his glafsy 

And JJoed the lufeious liquour on the ground Our 
author has here a double imitation of Spenfer’s Faerie Qjieency 
which has not been obferved or dillinguifhed. The obvious one, 
is from Sir Guyon fpilling the bowl of Plcafure’s Porter, ii. xii. 
49. But he alfo copies Spenfer, and more clofely, where Sir 
Guyon breaks the golden cup of the enchantrefs Exceffc, ii. xii. 

57 - 

So fhe to Guyon ofFred it to tafte : 

Who, taking it out of her tender hand. 

The cup to ground did violently call. 

That all to pieces it was broken fond. 

And with the liquor ftained all the lond.** Warton. 
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But feife hiswand ; though he and his curs’d crew* 
Fierce fign of battle make, and menace high, 

Ver. 653. But feife hh nvattd In the Tempefij in the in- 
tended attack upon the magician Profpero, Caliban gives Stephano 
another fort of neceflary precaution, without which nothing elfe 
could be done, yet to the fame purpofe and effeft. A, iii. S. ii* 

“ Remember 

Firft to poffefs his hooks.** 

Rut Profpero has alfo a ftafF as well as a book. A. v. S. i. A. i* 
S. ii. Armida in Taflb has both a book and a wand ; 

Con una man* ^\ccio\2L^jerga fcuote, 

Tien Paltra un lihro.** 

As fhc rencU from thivS book, one of the knights lofcs his human 
ihape. In Ariodo, Andronica gives Aftolpho a wonderful book, 
c. XV. ft. 14. And Bufyrane in the Faer. Qji. iii. xii. 32. 

** His wicked bookc in haftc he ouerthrew.** 

But Taffo, the firft of thefe, copied Boiardo, Orl. hmm. Libr. i. 
C. V. 17. And in other places. But fee, L, i. C. i. 36. His 
enchanter Malagife has a magical book. 

Che Malagife prefe il fuo quaderno 
** Per faper quefta cofa ben compita 
“ Quatre demonii traffe dc Pinferno, See,** 

Again, in reading one leaf only, he lulls four giants afleep, ft, 44. 
Ne ancor hauea il primo foglio volto 
“ Che gia ciafcun nel fonno era fepolto.*' 

Again, ft. 51, Ritrova il //^ro confecrato, &c.** Manyftriking 
paflTages, which Taffo has borrowed from Boiardo, are unnoticed, 

Warton. 

Panglory is deferibed with nvand and ghei/s, in G. Fletcher’s 
Chrfi’s ViSioricy P, ii, ft. 52. 

A ft I ver nx3and the Sorcereffe did fway. 

And, for a crowne of gold, her haire (he wore. 

Only a garland of rofe-buds did play 
About her locks, and in her hand (he bore 
A hollow globe of glajfed* Headley, 
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Or like the fons of Vulcan vomit fmoke, 655 

Yet will they foon retire, if he but (brink. 

El.Br. Thyrfis, lead on apace, I’ll follow thee; 

And fome good Angel bear a (hield before us. 

The Scene changes to a Jiately palace, fet out xcith all 
manner of delicioufnefs : foft mufick, tables fpread 
with all dainties. Conius appears xvilh his rabble, 
and the Lady fet in an enchanted chair, to xchom 
he offers his gla/s, xohich jhe puts by, and goes 
(fbout to ri/E 


Comas. 

Nay, Lady, (It ; if I but wave this wand, 

Xbid. and his curs’d crew] This h 

an allufion to Alcina’s monfters, a brutifh cnrj'ed crew^** 
Harington’s O//. Fur, B. vi. ft. 6i. Sec the Note, p, 25^. 

Ver. 655;. Or like the fons of Vulcan vomit /mokey'\ Alluding 
to Cacus. Virgil, JEn, viii. 2J2, 

Faucibus ingentem fumumy mirabile didu, 

E'vomit,** 

Ver. 658. And fome good Angel bear a fhield before us, From 
the divinities of the claflicks and of romance, wc are now got to 
the tlieology of I'homas Aquinas. Our author has nobly dilated 
this idea of a guardian-angcl, yet not without fome particular 
and exprefs warrant from Scripture, which he has alfo poetically 
heigh tened, i n Snmfon AgoniJieSy v. 1451. — A R T o N . 

Ver. 659. Here, as we fee by the ftage-diredion, Comus is 
introduced with his apparatus of incantation. And much after 
the fame manner, Circe enters upon her Charme of Ulyffes in 
Inner Temple Mafque, p. 131. She appears on the ftage 

quaintly attyred, her haire loofe about her (houlders, an anadem 
of flowers on her head, with a wand in her hand. See,** The 
temptation qf a fumptuous banquet is common in the magick of 
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Your nerves are all chain’d up in alabafter, 660 

romance* Compare Tempejl^ A. iii* S. iii. Enter fevera! 
Grange fliapes bringing in a banquet, and inviting the king to 
eat*** Our author's temptation of Chrift in the WilderncE by 
the Devil, with luxurious viands, is formed and conduced on the 
principles of romance : and a tabic richly fprend in regal niode^ 
Yauiflics like the banquet of a Gothick necromancer. See Pur, 
Reg, B. ii. 401. Juft in the fame ftyle, the banquet of Ariel in 
thcTcmpeft njanijhes vj\i\\ a quaint de<vice. All this fort of fidion 
Lad been long before adopted from romance by Spenfer, and his 
mafters the Italian poets. Perhaps the ground- work is in Virgil’s 
ifcll. See JEiu vi. 603. W.s.rton. 

I fubjoin a romantick fccnc, of the fame kind w'ith this In 
Comusy from an old drama, entitled The V/ifdomc of DoSlor Dody- 
poU^ 1 600. A( 51 u 3 Tertius : Enter Enchanter, leading Lu« 

cilia and Earle Laflcnbcrgh bound by Spirits ; who being laid 
down on a green banck, the Spirits fetch in a banquet. The Earle 
is call afleep ;** The Enchanter then fays to Lucilia, 

come, fit downe, faire Nimphe, 

And tafte the fvveetnefle of thefe heavenly cates, 
Whilft, from the hollow eraincs of this rocke, 

Mufick (hall found (o recreate my love.** 

The enchantment is diflblvcd by the ‘‘ hidden ^uirtue of a precious 
xingd* which Flores poflefles ; at whofe entrance the Spirits, 
banquet, and Enchanter, difappeai* 5 and the Lady and the Earle 
arc liberated from their captivity. 

Ibid, hlayy Lady, Jit ; if I hut nvave this ^andy 

Your fier^jts are all chained up in alabajiery'\ It is with 
the fame magick, and in the fame mode, that Profpero threatens 
Ferdinand, in the Tcmpijiy for pretending to tefift. A. i. S, ii. 

“ Come from the ward ; 

For I can here difarm thee with this Jlick, 

Come on, obey. 

“ Thy nerves are in their infancy again. 

And have no vigour in them.** 

Milton here comments upon Shakfpearc. Warton* 
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And you a flatue, or, as Daphne was, 
Root-bound that fled Apollo. 

Lad. Fool, do not boafl: ; 

Thou canft not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou haft immanacled, while Heaven fees good. 
Com. Why are you vex’d. Lady? Why do you 
frown ? 666 

Here dwell no frowns, nor anger; from thefe gates 
Sorrow flies far : See, here be all the pleafurcs. 
That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, 

V cr. 66 1 . ory as Daphne nvnSy 

Root -hound y c%c.] The poet, inltead of fiying- 
root-houndy as Daphne <ivas that fled ApoUoy throws in root-bound 
into the middle betwixt tlie antecedent and the relative, a tra- 
jertion altogether unufual in our language, but which muft be 
allowed both to vary and raife the ftyle ; and,„as the connexion 
is not fo remote as to make the language obfeure, 1 think it 
may not only be tolerated but praifed. A'his way of varying the 
ftilc is a figure very ufual both in Greek and Latin. 

Lord Monboddo. 

Ver, 668. here he all the plcafnresy 

That fancy can heget on youthful tho?ightSy &c. j An 
echo to Fletcher, Faith, Shep, A. i. S. i. vol. iii. p, 1 19. 

Here be woods as green 

As an)% See, 

Here be all new delights, &c.'* 

And again, p. 128. 

whofe virtues do refine 

, The blood of men, making it free and fair 

As the firft hour it breath'd, or the belt air." 

Warton', 

Ver. 669. That fancy can heget on youthful thoughts, 

When the frejh blood growf lively ^ &c.] This is a 
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When the frefh blood grows lively, and returns 
Brifk as the April buds in primrofc-feafon. 671 
And firft, behold this cordial julep here, 

That flames and dances in his cryflal bounds. 
With fpirits of balm ^nd fragrant fyrops mix’d : 
Not that Nepenthes, which the wife of Thone 675 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 

Is of fuch power to ftir up joy as this. 

To life fo friendly, or fo cool to thirft. 

Why fliould you be fo cruel to yourfelf. 

And to thofe dainty limbs, which Nature lent 680 

iBought of Shakfpcare's, but vaftly improved by our poet in the 
manner of exprefllng it, Rom^ and jfuL A. i. S. ii. 

Such comfort as do lufty young men feel. 

When wcll-apparelkd April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads/’ Thyer» 

Compare Taflb, G;>r. Lib, c, xiv. ft. 62. 

O giovinetti, mentre Aprilc, e Maggio 
V’ ammantan di fiorite, e verdi fpoglic, drc.” 

Ver. 675’. Not that Ni'pcnthes,~\ 1 he author of the lively 
and learned Inquiry tnto the Life and Writings of Horner^ has 
brought together many particulars of this celebrated drug, and 
concludes, p. 135, edit, i, It is true, they ufe opiates for 
pleafure all over the Levant; but by the beft accounts of them, 
they had them originally from Egypt ; and this of Helen appears 
plainly to be a production of that country, and a cuftom which 
can be traced from Homer to Auguftus^s reign, and from thence 
to the age preceding our own.*’ Dr. J. Warton. 

Ver. 679. Why Jhould you he fo cruel to yourfelf\ See Sliak-. 
Ipearc, Sonnet i. ed. Malone, 1790, vol. x. p. 193. 

“ Thyfelf thy foe, to thy f*weet felf fo crtield* 

Ver. 680. dainty limhsf^ Spenfer, Eaer, Qu, i. xi. 32. 

All night ftie watcht, ne once adowne would lay 
Her dainty limbs d* 
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For gentle ufage and foft delicacy ? 

But you invert the covenants of her truft. 

And harfhly deal, like an ill borrower, . 

With that which you receiv’d on other terms ; 
Scorning the unexempt condition, 69 ? 

By which all mortal frailty muft llibfift, 
Refreftiment after toil, eafe after pain. 

That have been tir’d all day without repaft. 

And timely reft have wanted ; but, fair Virgin, 
This will reftore all foon. 

Lad, ’Twill not, falfe traitor^ 690 

’Twill not reftore the truth and honefty,, 

That thou haft banifti’d from thy tongue with lies. 
Was this the cottage, and the fafe abode. 

Thou toldft me of ? What grim afpedts are thefe. 


The exprelTion is repeatedly ufed in the Faery Queen; and in 
Mijlrejfe of Philaretey 1622* See alfo Sir H. Wot. 
ton's Short Hijl. of William /. ** He was not of an/ delicate 

texture ; his limbi were rather fturdy than daynty^** 

Ver. 680. <which Nature lenf\ So Shakl^arey 

Sonnet, iv. ed, Malone, 1790, vol, x, p, 196. 

Nature's hequeji gives nothing, but doth lend ; 

And, being frank, (he lends to thofe are free. 

Then, beauteous niggard, why doft thou ahufe 

The bounteous largefs given thee to give ?*' SiEBVENSi 

Ver. 694. What grim afpe^ts are thefe, \ Sa 

Drayton, Folyolb. S. xxvii. vol. iii. p. 1190, 

Her grim afpeii to fee,'^ 

And Spenfer, Faer^ Qu, v. ix. 48, 

with griefly grim afpeil 

Abhorred Murder.** WARxotc. 

A a 
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Thefe ugly-headed monfters ? Mercy guard me ! 
Hence with thy brew’d enchantments, foul de- 
ceiver ! 696 

Haft thou betray’d my credulous innocence 
With vifor’d falftiood and bafe forgery ? 

And would’ft thou feek again to trap me here 
With lickerifti baits, fit to enfnare a brute ? 700 

Were it a draught for Juno when (he banquets, 

I would not tafte thy treafonous offer ; none 
But fuch as are good men can give good things ; 
And that, which is not good, is not delicious 
To a well-govern’d and wife appetite. 70s 

So Shakfpeare, Hen, VI, P. i. A, ii, S, iii. 

A fecond Heftor for his grim ajpeli,** 

Hence perhaps the compound grim^vifagedy as in Rich, III, 
A, i. S. i. Grim-^ifag*d war/' And, in Yarington's 
Tragedies in One^ i6oi. Grim-*vi/adged defpaire a phrafc 
which occurs verbatim in the poetry of Gray, Ode Eton Coll, v* 
69* Grim^*vifag* d comfortlefs Defpair,” 

Ver. 696, Hence nuith thy hrenv^d enchantment Sy foul deceiver 
Magical potions, brewed or compounded of incantatory herbs and 
poifonous drugs. Shakfpeare's cauldron is a hrenued enchantment, 
but of another kind. Warton. 

Ver. 702. — none 

But fuch as are good men can give good things ; ] 
This noble fentiment Milton has borrowed from Euripides, 
Medea, V. 6i8. 

KaxS yd^ ovria Newton. 

Ver. 704. yind thaty vohich is not goody is not delicious 

To a voelLgovern* d and voi/e appetite,^ That is, 
an appetite in fubjedion to the rational part, and which is pleafed 
with nothing but what reafon approves of : It is a noble f^ti- 
ment, but expreffed in a manner which will appear flat and infipid 
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Com. O foolifhnefs of men ! that lend their ears 
To thofe budge dodors of the Stoick fur, 

to thofe who admire the prefent fafliionable ftyle, far removed 
from the fimpllcity of the ancients. Milton was not only the 
greateft fcholar and fineft writer of his age, but a good philo* 
fophcr. Loro Monboddo. 

Ver. 707. To thofe huAgc dollars of the Stokk fur,] Thofe 
morofe and rigid teachers of abftincncc and mortification, who 
wear the gown of the Stoick philofophy. Budge is fury anciently 
an ornament of the fcholaftick habit. In the more ancient coL 
leges of our Univerfities, the annual cxpenccs for furring the 
robes or liveries of the fellows, appear to have been very con* 
fiderable. The Stokk fur** is as much as if he hadfaid The 
Stoick fedd* But he explains the obfolete word, in which there 
is a tind^ure of ridicule, by a very awkward tautology. 

Warton* 

Budge -row [is] a ftreete, fo called of Budge y Furrcy and of 
Skinners dwelling there.’* Stowe’s Surv, of Londotty p, 455* 
edit. 1618. Bowle. 

Among the late Dr. Farmer’s papers Were the two following 
illuftrations of this palTage, which were communicated to me by 
Ifaac Reed, Efq. i. ‘Mn the parade for Lord Mayor’s Shew, in 
Jord<\n’s London in its Splendor, 1673. after the Livery, Budg^ 
Batchelors, in gowns and fcarlet hoods. 2. And in the order re* 
fpeding the fcholaftick habit in the Univerfity of Cambridge, 
dated in 1414, and entitled De 'penulis et pelluris Baccall' 5 
Statuimus &c. quod nullus baccalaureus &c. uti prefumat penula 
aliqua vel pellura aut duplicatione de ferico, findone, aut vefte 
altera, et confimilis precii fui valoris, in tabardo, caputio, aut in 
alio habitu quocunque fcolaftico, fed tantum furruris bVGceIs aut 
agninis quibus in fuis caputiis folummodo uti debent, &c.’* 

I obferve, that, in Shirley’s Malk, TheTriumph of Peace 1635, 
one of the anti-mafquers is a grimme philofophicalLidiO,*^ fellow 
in his gcnvne furr*dy** p. 2. See alfo Marfton’s Scourge of FiU-^ 
lanky 2d edit. 1399, Sat. x. 

** Poore hudge face, bowcafe fleeve ; but let him pafle, 

Once furre and beard Iball priulledge an afle.** 

A a 
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And fetch their precepts from the Cynick tub, 
Praifing the lean and fallow AbHinence^ 
Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth 710 
With fuch a full and unvvithdrawing hand, 
Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks, 
thronging the feas with fpawn innumerable. 
But all to pleafe and fate the curious tafte ? 

And fet to work millions of fpinning worms, 715 
That in their green fhops weave the fmooth-hair’d 
filk. 

To deck her fons ; and, that no corner might 
Be vacant of her plenty, in her own loins 
She hutch’d the all-woi(hipt ore, and precious 
gems, 

To ftore her children with : If all the world 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulfe, 
Drink the clear llream, and nothing wear but 
frieze, 

The All-giver would be unthank’d, would be 
unprais’d, 

Vcr. 719, She hutchM] That is hoarded. Hutch is an old 
'^prdj dill in ufe, for coffer, Archbiftiop Chichele gave a bor- 
lowing chcft to the Univcrfity of Oxford, which was called 
^hichfle*s Hutch, Some perhaps may read hatch* d^ for it was 
in her own loyns/* And the fpjeaker is difplaying the pro- 
duce and fertility of every part of nature. Warton. 

^ So, in his Fro/e^W, i, 84. This palling fine fophiflicaj 
hpidttog butch,** But this phrafe had been before employed by 
Browne, Brit, Fafi, B. ii. S. ii. 

V Foif Jis a miller in his houlting hutch 
0dues out the .pure. mcale nperly, 
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Not half his riches known, and yet defpis’d j 
And we ftiould ferve him as a grudging mailer. 
As a penurious niggard of his wealth ; 

And live like Nature’s baftards, not her fons. 
Who would be quite furcharg’d with her owft 
weight. 

And ftrangled with her wafte fertility ; 

The earth cumber’d, and the wing’d air dark’d 
with plumes, 730. 

The herds would over-multitude their l6rds, 

Ver. 727, Attd Iwe like Nttture*s hafiards^ mt her fons,^ Th6 
cxpreffion is taken from Heb. xii. 8. Then are ye baftards and 
Newton. 

It occurs again In Milton's Trofe-W, i, 165. ed. 169^. 

Ver. 750. thenjovig'd air dark'd nvith plumes,] 

The image is taken from what the ancients faid of the air of the 
northern iflands, that it was clogged and darkened with feathers, 

Warburton. 

Thomfon has hence formed an elegant compoand epithet^ 
Autumn, 867. 

Infinite nvings I till all the plume. dark air 
And rude refounding fhore are one wild cry." 

Ver. 731. The herds^ &c.] Mr. Bowie obferves, that the 
tenour of Comus’s argument is much the fame with that Cla- 
rinda, in B. and Fletcher's Sea^Foyage, A. ii. S. i. vdl. p. up. 

Should all women ufe this obftinate abftinence, 

You would force upon us : 

In a few years the whole world would be peopled 
Only with beafts." 

And the obfervation is ftill further juftified, from Milton's great 
intimacy with thO play r of the twin-bards. WARrdk^ 

A a 3 
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The feao’erfraught would fwell, and the anfought 
diamonds 

Would fo imblazc the forehead of the deep, 
And fo beftud with ftars, that they below 
Would grow inur’d to light, and come at laft 735 
To gaze upon the fun with lhamelefs brows. 
Lift, Lady ; be not, coy, and be not cofen ’d 
With that fame vaunted name. Virginity. 

Beauty is Nature’s coin, muft not be hoarded. 
But muft be current ; and the good thereof 7+0 
Conhfts in mutual and partaken blifs, 
Unfavoury in the enjoyment of itfelf ; 

If you let flip time, like a ncgledied rofe 
It withers on the ftalk with languilh’d head. 

Ver, '732. The fea o'erfraught nvould f welly t&c.] Dr. War. 
burton and Dr. Newton remark, that this and the four following 
lines are exceeding childilh. Perhaps they are not inconfiftent 
with the charadler of the wily** fpcaker ; and might be in- 
tended to expofe that qftentatious fophiftry, by which a bad caufe 
is generally fupported. 

Ver. 734. And fo beftud w/V^ ftars,] So Drayton, in his 
moft elegant epiftle from King John to Matilda, which our author, 
as we lhall fee, has more largely copied in the remainder of 
Comus’s fpeech, vol. i, p, 232, of Heaven. 

Would (he put on her fiax-hejiudded crown.** 

Sylvefter calls the ftars glijlering-ftudsf* 1 ^“ Bart. (p. 147, 
4to.) D. V, W, i. And the gilt Jiudsoi the firmament,** Ibid. 
(4to. p. 247.) W, i, D. vii, Warton. 

Ver. 743, let flip timey like a negleBed rofe 

// withers, on the ftalk with languifh*d head,'\ Spenfef 
and Shakfpeare’s V^nus and Adonis y have here been adduced. 

1 rather think, we are immediately to refer to a pafiage in Mil- 
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Beauty is Nature’s brag, and muft be (bown 7+5 
In courts, at feafts, and high folemnities, 

ton’s favourite, the Midfummer Night*s Dreamy where Thefeus 
blames Hermione tor refufing to marry Demetrius, A. u S. i« 

** But earlier happy is the rofe diftillM, 

Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 

** Grows, lives, and dies, in tingle bleflednefs," 

Mr. Malone juftly remarks, that this is a thought with which 
Shakfpeare, from his frequent repetition, appears to have been 
much delighted, SuppL Shakf, i. 1 14 . Something like it occurs 
in Lilly’s My das y A. ii. S. i. You bee all young and faite, 
endcauour to bee wife and vertuous : that when, like rofes, you 
ihall fall from the ftalke, you may be gathered, and put to th« 
ftilL** This play was ailed before Queen Elisabeth on New- 
year's day, by the choir-boys of St. Paul's, 1592. Warton# 

Compare Ariotlo, OrL Fur. c. i. ft. 58 . 

Corr 6 la frefca, e mattutina rofa, 

‘ Che tardando, ftagion perder potria." 

Ver. 745* Beauty is Nature* s brag, and muft he JboauH , 

In courts, &c.] See Fletcher, Faith, Shep, A. i» 

S. L 

Give not yourfelf to lonenefs, &c.” 

But this argument is purfued more at large in Drayton's Epiftle 
above-quoted. I will give fome of the more palpable refemblances. 

Fie, peevilh girl, ungratefull unto nature. 

Did (he to this end form thee fuch a creature ? 

That thou her glory (hould increafe thereby, 

‘‘ And thou alone (hould fcorn fociety ! 

Why, heauen made beauty, like herfelf, to vien^^ 

Not to be (hut up in a fmoaky mew. 

A rofy-tindur'd feature is heauen’s gold 
Which all men joy to touch, and to behold, &c.'* 

Here we have at leaft our author’s. What need a vermeiU 
tindur'd lip for that And again, 

A a 4 
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Where moft may wohder at the workmanfliip ; ' 
It is for homely features to keep home, 

They had their name thence; coarfe complexions. 
And cheeks of forry grain, will fcrve to ply 750 

All things that faire, that pure, that glorious beene, 
Offer themfclves on purpofe to be feene, &c.’* 

But a parallelifm is as perceptibly marked, in Daniel*s Complahtf 
pf Ro/amondy ft, 74. and in the Faerie Queeney ii, iii. 39. 

Warton. 

I think that Milton here remembered a paffage in Perklesy 
Prince of Tyrcy A. ii. S. ij. where Simonides fays, 

ee Our daughter, 

Jn honour of whofe birth thefe triumphs are. 

Sits here, like beauty* 5 child y nvhem nature gat 
For men to fecy and feeing ^wonder at,** 

Or Drayton’s Legend of Matilda y as well as the Epiftle above 
quoted. King John to Matilda, p. 341. 

Know, Girle, quoth he, that Nature thee ordayned, 

( As her brav’ft Piece, when (he to light would bringi 
Wherein her former nvorkmanjhip (he ftayned,) 

** Only a gift to gratifie a king. 

Hoard not thy heauticy when thou haft fuch (lore, &c.** 

Ver. 746.. at feajlsy'] Dr, Newton and Mr. Warton 

read in feafts.” 

Ver. 748. It is for homely features to keep home,'] The fame 
turn and manner of expreflion is in the Two Gent, of Verona y at 
the beginning. 

Homt ^keeping youth have ever homely wits.” Newton, 

Ver. 750. -r cheeks of forry grainy &c.] Grain is techni- 
cal, in the arts of dying and weaving, for colour, Sky- tinc- 
tured grain,** Par, Lofty B. v. 285, Again, the ** grain of 
Sarra,” B. xi. 242, In the fame fenfe in ll Penf, v, 33. In 
robe of darkeft grain,** 

Teafe alfo is teehnicaj, from the fame art, to comb, unravd, 
and fmooth the wool. Wak^ton. 
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The fampler, and to teafe the hufwife’s wod. 
What need a vernnieil-tin<5lur’d lip for that. 
Love-darting eyes, or trefles like the Mom ? 
There was another meaning in thefe gifts ; 
Think what, and be advis’d ; you are but young 
yet. 7SS 

Lad. I had not thought to have unlock’d my lips 
In this unhallow’d air, but that this juggler 
Would think to charm my judgement, as mine 
eyes. 

Obtruding falfe rules prank’d in reafon’s garb. 

The technical word grain, applied to cheeh, occurs in one of 
Drummond's Sonnets : 

Nor fnow of cheekes with Tyrian graine enroll’d.** 

And in Sidney’s Ajirophel, 13th edit. p. 614. 

How doth the color vade of thofe Vermillion dies, 

Which Nature felf did make, and felf engrained the fame.** 

Ver. 733* Love ^darting ejes,~\ So, in Sylveftcr’s Du Bart* 
ed. fol. ut fupr. p. 399. 

Whofo beholds her fweet love^darting eynd* Warton. 

Ibid. or trejfis like the Morn .^] Homer, Odyjf* 

V. 390. 'EYnAOKAMOS Huq, 

Ver. 755'. , . ■■■ you are hut young yet, ^ This 

was too perfonal. Lady Alice Egerton, who a( 5 led the part, was 
about twelve. She here fuftained a feigned chara( 5 ^er, which the 
poet overlooked. He too plainly adverts to her age. Particu- 
larities, where no compliment was implied, (hould have been 
avoided. Warton. 

Perhaps the only meaning, here intended, is ; Take my advice, 
/ am older than you, and voifer, 

Ver* 756. The fix following lines are fpoken afide. 

Sympson, 

Ver. 759. prank’d Prank'd 

ii an ali word ufed by Chaucerj Spenfer, and Shakfpeare^ for 
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I hate when Vice can bolt her arguments, 760 
And Virtue has no tongue to check her pride. — 

affeSiedly decorated. Milton explains it in his ProfeJV, i. 147. 
ed. Amft» 1698. of the “ Liturgie. So long as fhe fymbolizes 
in forme, and pranks herfelfe in the nveeds of Popilh MalTe, it 
may be judly fear'd (bee provokes the jealoufie of God, no other- 
wife than a wife affeding njohori/h attire kindles a difturbance in 
the eye of her difcerning hufband." 

Ver. 760. I hate ^when Vice can bolt her arguments In the 
conftruftion of a mill, a part of the machine is called the houlting* 
mill, which feparates the flour from the bran. Chaucer, Nonnes 
Pr.T. 135J. 

But I ne cannot bolt it to the hrenncy 
As can that holy dodlor faint Auften,’* 

That is, I cannot argue, and fift the matter to the bottom, 
with the fubtilty of faint AulUn." So Spenfer, Faer. Qu. ii, 
iv. 24. 

Saying he now had houlted all the floure.^* 

And our author himfelf, Animadns. Re monfir. Def. To Jift 

Mafs into no Mafs, and popifh into no popilh : yet faving this 
pafling fine fophifiical boulting \mtc\iy See.’* Pr. IV. vol, i. 84, 
In fome of the Inns of Court, I believe the exercifes or difpu. 
rations in law are ftill called boultings. Hence Shakfpeare is to 
be explained in Coriolanusy A. iii. S. i, who indeed explain* 
himfelf. 

ec is ill fchool'd 

In boulted language, meal and bran together 
He throws without diftindion,'* 

It is the fame allulion in the Merch. of Ven. A. i. S. i. His 
reafons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bufliels of chaff j 
you fhall feek all day ere you find them, &c." The meaning of 
the whole context is this, “ I am offended when Vice pretends 
to difpute and rcafon, for it! always ufes fophiftry.** Warton. 
Dr. Newton defines the word bolt to /hoot as we had before 

Cupid’s bolty and Junius derives it from jSaAXw jacio :** Dr. 
Johnfon, << to blurt out^ or thnyw out precipitantly/* This defl- 
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Impoftor ! do not charge moft innocent Nature, 
As if fhe would her children fliould be riotous 
With her abundance ; fhe, good catercfs. 

Means her provifion only to the good, 765 

That live according to her fober laws, 

And holy dicflate of fpare Temperance: 

If every juft man, that now pines with want» 
Had but a moderate and befeeminof fharc 
Of that which lewdly-pamper’d Luxury 770 
Now heaps upon fome few with vaft excefs, 

nition might perhaps be countenanced by a metaphorical phrafe, 
frequent in the Greek tragedians, as in ilifchylus, Sifpp, v. 455, 
Kflti y’huaaet TOSEYSASA rd Kuipicx,*’ 

And, in Juvenal, Sat, vii. the difputer is called jaculator. 

But Mr. Warton*s explanation muft be preferred. See Barret's 
Al<veariey 1580. To boulte. Curioujly to dijcujfe and 
ou r the trnth in reafoning, Limare veritatem in difeeptatione, 
Cicero d* 

Ver, 767. fpare Temperance II Penf. r. 46. 

Spare Fajiy that oft with gods doth diet." Warton. 

Vcr. 768. If e^ery juft many that nonjo pines woith ^anty &C .3 
Compare Shakfpeare, AT. Leavy A. iv, S. i. 

Heavens deal fo ftill I 

Let the fuperfluous and luft-dieted man. 

That flaves your ordinance, that will not fee 
Becaufe he doth not feel, feel your pow'r quickly; 

So diftribution fhould undo fuccefs. 

And each man have enough." 

Ver. y 6 g, a moderate and hefeeming fhare'\ So, in 

his Profe-W* i* 161, 1698. ‘‘ We cannot therefore do better 

than to leave this care of ours to God ; he can eafily fend la- 
bourers into his harveft,' that Ihall not cry, give, give, but be 
(Qntented with « moderate and hefeeming allowanced* 
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Nature’s full bleflings would be well difpens’d 
In unfuperfluous even proportion. 

And (be no whit incumber’d with her ftore ; 
And then the Giver would be better thank’d, 775 
His praife due paid : For fwinifh Gluttony 
Ne’er looks to Heaven amidft his gorgeous feaft. 
But with befotted bafe ingratitude 
Crams, and blafphemes his Feeder. Shall I go on ? 
Or have I faid enough ? To him that dares 780 
Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous words 
Againft the fun-clad Power of Chaftity, 

Fain would I fomething fay, yet to what end ? 
Thou haft nor ear, nor foul, to apprehend 

Vcr. 778. But njoith befotted bafe ingratitude 

Cramsy and blafphemes his Feeder,^ Like MartiaLs 
infatuated monfler, Bpigr^ iv. xxi. 

Nullos effe deos, inane coelum 
Affirmat Selius ; probatquc, quod fe 
“ Faftum, dum negat haec, videt beatum/' 

Milton has added the fubllantive befottednefs to our language ; 
but it has not been noticed by our lexicographers. Sec his trea- 
tife Of True Religiouy &c. 167 3^ p. 16. Befottednefs of heart; 
a llrong expreffion. 

Ver. 782. fun-clad Power] Petrarch's 

addrefled to the Virgin Mary, commences thus ; 

“ Vergine belia, che di fol ojeftitay &c." 

However, fee Re^v, xii. i. 

Ver, 784. Thou haft nor eaty nor fouly to apprehend 
The fublime notion y and high tny fiery y 
That nrnfi be utter* d &c.] See before, v# 453, 

By ftudying the reveries of the Platonick writers, Milton coni 
traced a theory concerning chaftity and the purity of love, in the 
contemplation of which, like other viftonarks, he indulged hu 
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The fublime notion, and high myftery, 785 
That muft be utter’d to unfold the fage 
And ferious doctrine of Virginity ; 

And thou art worthy that thou fhould’ft not know 
More happinefs than this thy prefent lot. 

Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetorick, 790 

imagination with ideal refinements, and with pleafing but unmean, 
ing notions of excellence and perfeftion. Plato's fentimental or 
metaphyfical love, he feems to have applied to the natural love 
between the fexes. The very philofophical dialogue of the Angel 
and Adam, in the eighth book of Paradife Lojiy altogether pro- 
ceeds on this do£lrine. In the SmeSiymnunSy he declares his ini- 
tiation into the myfteries of this immaterial love. Thus from 
the laureate fraternity of poets, riper years, and the ceafelefa 
round of ftudy and reading, led me to the ftiady fpaces of philo- 
fophy : but chiefly to the di<vine volume of Plato, and his equal 
Xenophon. Where if I (hould tell ye what I learned of Chaflity 
and I mean that which is truly fo, &c. — With fuch ab- 

ftraded fublimitics as thefe, &c." Pr. W.u in. But in the 
dialogue jull mentioned, where Adam alks his celeftial gueft 
whether Angels are fufceptible of love, whether they exprefs their 
paffion by looks only, or by a mixture of irradiation, by virtual 
or immediate contad, our author feems to have over-leaped the 
Platonick pale, and to have loft his way among the folemn conceit$ 
of Peter Lombard and Thomas Aquinas, It is no wonder that 
the Angel blulhed, as well as fmiled, at feme of thefe queftions. 

Warton. 

Ver. 7 ^ 5 * fuhlime notion y and high myjleryy &c.] Thus 
in his Sme^ymnuusj fpeaking of Chaflity, Having had the 
doftrine of Holy Scripture, unfolding thofe chafte and high myf^ 
teriesy with tiihelieft care infus'd, that the body is for the Lord^ 
and the Lord for the body.” 

Ver. 790. — . rhetorick,] See Beaumont 

and Fletcher's Philafer, A. iv. S. i, 1 know not your rhetorick i 
but I, can lay it on.” WAUx^if. 
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That hath fo well been taught her dazzling fence ; 
Thou art not fit to hear thyfclf convinc’d : 

Yet, fhould I try, the uncontrolled worth 
Of this pure caufe would kindle my rapt fpirits 
To fuch a flame of facrcd vehemence, 795 

That dumb things w'ould be mov’d to fympathize. 
And the brute Earth would lend her nerves, and 
(hake. 

Till all thy magick ftrudlures, rear’d fo high. 
Were (batter’d into heaps o’er thy falfe head. 


Compare Par, Reg, B. iv. 4. This is a favourite phrafe with 
Sylvefter. He has glozing a fecond time, Z>« 

1621, p. 217. 

Ver, 791 . her dazzling fence ;] We have 

the fubftantive fence in Shakfpeare, Much Ado about Noth, A. v. 

S. i. 

** Defpight his nice fencey and his aftivc pradicc/* 

Wartoiv, 

And in our author's Pr, Worhy vol. i. p. 323. edit. Amft. 1698. 
hir'd mailers of fence." 

Ver. 797. And the brute Earth nuould lend her ner^r^es,] The 
unfeeling Earth would fympathife and aifift. It is Horace's Bruta 
tellusy Od. i. xxxiv. 9. Warton. 

Perhaps Milton had not forgot Rich, II, A, iii. S. ii. 

The Earth (hall have a feeling." Stb evens. 

Ver. 799 * W^cre Jhatter*dy &c,] In G. Fletcher's Chriji^s 
FiB, the Sorcerejfe (ings a fong, the fubjed of which is, Love 
obtruding falfe rules prank'd in reafon's garb," and endeavours 
to captivate our Saviour in the fame manner as Comus does the 
Lady. The effeft of the Song on our Saviour is, that, 

he her charms difperfed into winde, 

" And her of infolence admonifhed. 

And all her antique glajfetjhatteredd' Headley. 
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Com. She fables not ; I feel that I do fear 8®o 
Her words fet off by fome fuperiour power ; 
And though not mortal, yet a cold fhudderingdew 
Dips me all o’er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder, and the chains of Erebus, 

To fome of Saturn’s crew. I muft diffemble, 8oj 
And try her yet more ftrongly . — Come, no more ; 
This is mere moral babble, and diredl* 

Againft the canon-laws of our foundation j 

Ver. 800. Thefe fix lines too are afide, but I would point 
the firft thus : She fables noty I feel that ; that is, I feel that flie 
does not fable, &c. Sympson. 

The verb fahley but not neutrally, occurs in Par, L, B, vi. 292. 

Or turn this heaven itfelf into the hell 

T\\0\xfableji,** 

Fahledy the participle, is more common in Milton. In cither 
the Firft or Second Part of Shakfpeare's Henry the fixthy I recoiled. 

He fables not. I hear the enemy.*' 

There is a dignity in the word, which in the text gives it a pe- 
culiar and fuperiour propriety. Warton. 

Ver. 80 2 . And though not mortaly yet a cold Jhuddering denv 8cc, ] 
Her words are aflifted by fome what divine ; and I, although im^ 
mortaly and above the race of man, am fo affeded with their 
force, that a cold Ihuddering dew, &c. Here is the nobleft pane- 
gyrick on the power of virtue, adorned with the fublimeft ima- 
gery. It is extorted from the mouth of a magician and a pre- 
ternatural being, who, although adually poflefled of his prey, 
feels all the terrours of human nature at the bold rebuke of in- 
nocence, and Ihudders with a fudden cold fweat like a guilty man. 

Warton. 

Ver. 808. Agatnji the c?iV\ox\-\zvfs of our foundation Canon-- 

lanxjsy a joke! Warburton. 

. Here is a ridicule on eftablilhments, and the canon-law now 
greatly "encouraged by the church. Perhaps on the canons of the 



this 



cEurch,'sWr iri|^y enforced, and At ^lifofc MifeiNr frequently 
glances in his pitifo ersias. Me eaiis Grattan ** t!hc dwnpifer of 
W. u ai I .. In hia.booje «i Jie/hrmathvy,he 
f^aks of an infultbg, and oin\y ^a»P¥^*m/e jpreUte,'* 
vol. i. 7. And his AXjpxmmt^ on fitvprct aferd' frequent ojqmr* 
tonities of expo^ng what he calls the ipiwaUce and inifuitj of the 
canon.law. Sec particularly, eh. lii.' 

There was a bitter metrical Exhprtatan tp the BifikpSf jnib- 


Hfoed by the Puritans in iSto^ from' whsdi I folefl a ftanasa not 
foreign to the text : 

It is not Jeroboam's calycs 
Can faye you, I am fure 1 ^ . 

Nor yet your cruell c{t$tim 4 x*wt 
^ make yomrkmgdomd^^^^ 

Vcr. 809. yet UU but the Utp 

, < > I l&e^the 

manufoript readi^g^^^ 

mere moral 

r^is te(^ ^ 

Yit is oinilted < 

^ IMt;.. ■ ' M ' , 

wdW mel^^ Sec Note on 

Barn/, ^ iJluflratfon of 

e^lidr dhte, lt 9 ill*l^ 7 trrsrr ^ the 

1594. tlk faAanehcfy 

It todif- 

N |# f ’*^‘1 

- onef Again, of 

neHpnd^^:! It'** &^tS|wy|t' td.UielMt^e Ske the Im of 
t^i •atiiOi coi^tedl all i)te Mm/ ''and is tfit' cauie'of lonacie.” 

4 — -v , ■ ■'"» 

wm hathi the dn^Mram dtlf^p ' ' ' : ' 

ilftiVit tJ Vgl; iii.|.|^4* ' 
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Will bathe the drooping fpirits in delight. 
Beyond the blifs of dreams* Be wife, and tafte. — • 

— It pajjeth dreamt i 

Or madmen’s fancy, when the many ftf earns 
Of new imaginations rife and fall.” 

Compare the delicious but deadly fountain of Armida in Taflb, 
fc/rr. Lih, c. xiv* ft. 74. 

C\\*u» pkciol forfa di fue lucide onde 
Inehria /* alma tofto, e la f^ lieta, &c.” 

But Milton feems to have remembered Fairfax’s verfion* 

One /up thereof the drinker’s heart doth bring 
To fudden ioy, whence laughter vaine doth rife, &c.** 
See alfo Par, Loft* B. ix. 1046. 

Soon as the force of that fallacious fruit> 

That with exhilarating vapour bland 

About their fpirits had play’d, and inmoft powers 

Made err.”— 

Wc may add the fame effedls of the forbidden fruit, ibid* ioo8. 
As with new wine intoxicated both, 
ti xhey fwim in mirth. See,** Warton. 

Ver. 812. /f 7 // bathe the drooping fpirits in delight,] So, in. 

the Hift. of Promos and Caffandraj 1578. P. i* A. i« S* ii. 

the ruftiing youthes that bathe in woanton hlijftd*’ 

Spenfer, Faer, Qu* i, i. 47. 

Bathed in 'wanton bits and wicked joy.'* 

Mirour fat MagiftrateSf ed. 16 Ip. p. 6o6. 

She bathed in hliffe^ while we lay drown’d in woe.” 

And Fuimm Troesj 1655, Reed’s Old PL vol. vii. p. 445* 

“ Elyfian fields, where fpotlefs fouls 
Do bathe themf elves in blifs d* 

Of this old poetick phrafe Chaucer is perhaps the father. In h Is 
hVifeof Bath*s Tale, v. 6835. 

His herte bathed in a bath of hlijfed* 

VOL. V. B b 
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The Brothers rujii in "with Jicords drawn, wre^ fiis 
glqfs out of his hatid, and break it againji the 
ground; his rout make /ign of vefjiance^ but are 
all driven in. The Attendaat Spirit cewts in. 

Spirit, 

What, have you let the falfe enchanter Yeape ? 

0 ye miftook, ye fhould have fnatch’d his wand, 

Ver, 8 1 if. O yt miftook, ye jheuld haiie f natch' d his auandy 
And bound him fnfi; without hi$ rod renders* dy 
And hacknjoard muiters of dijfc^>ermg fo^wsr. 

We cannot free the Lady «Src.] They are direfted 
before to feife Comw-'s wand, V. And this was front the 

Faerie (hteenCy where Sir Guy on breaks the Charming StafFe of 
Plcafure’ 8 porter, as’ he likewife overthroNvs his bowl, ii. xii. 49^ 
But from what particiikr procefs of difenchantmewt, ancient or 
modern, did Milcoii take the notion of reverling Comus's wan'd 
4or rod ? It was from a paffage of Ovid,, the great ritualift of 
elaflical forcery,. before eifed^ where the companions of Ulyffes 
are reftored to their hum;m fhapes, Metam, xiv, 300. 

Percutknurque caput cv^erfisn verbere 
** Verbaqu0 diouiitUT di^ia> cootrasia verbis.'* 

This Sandy s tranllates, Her wand revetfiy &c.'* TranJL pv 46a* 
edit. 1632. And in his very learned Notes he fays, As.Circe's 
rod, waved over their heads, from the right fide to the left, pre- 
fents thofe falfe and finiller,gerfVafions to pleafure, which fo much 
deformes them r fo the re^verjfon thereof by difbipline and a view 
of their own deformkie, rtifores^ them^ to their former beauties.*^ 
p. 48 1 . By henf^kautard mufterfyjtbi^ verb^ di^it'COMtraria verbis,*^ 
we are to underftand, that the. charmiogt wQxds> or verfes, at firft 
ufed, were to be ail repeated hackswardsy to deflfroy what had. 
been done. 

The moft ftriking reprefentation of the reverfal of a charm tlkt 

1 remember, and Milton ihijjfht her^ have partly had h in hh eye^ 
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And bound him faftj without his rod revers’d. 
And backward mutters of diflevering power. 
We cannot free the Lady that fits here 
In ftony fetters fix’d, and motionlcfs : 819 

Yet. flay, be not difturb’d ; now I bethink me. 


is in Spenfer^s^ defcriptlon of the delivetance of Amofet, by Bri- 
tomart^ from the enchantment of Bufyrane* Faer» Qu* iii* xil. 36. 

And rifing vp, gan ftreight to ouerlooke 
Thofe Curfed Icaues, his charities backe to reuerfe ; 

Full dreadfull things out of that balefull booke 
He read, and meafurM many a fad verfe, 

That horrour 'gan the virgins * heart to perfe, 

** And her fake lockes vp dared ftiff on end, 

** Hearing him thofe fame bloudy lines reherfe : 

And all the while he read, Ihe did extend ♦ 

Her fword high over him, if aught he did offend.** 

• 37 - 

Anon ftie gan perceive the houfe to quake. 

And all the dores to rattle round about ; 

Yet all that did not herdifmaied make, 

Nor flake her threatfull hand for daungers dout 1 
But ftill with ftedfaft eye, and courage ftout, 

Abode, to Weet what end would come of all. 

At laft, that mighty chaine, which round about 
+ Her tender wafte was wound, adowne gan fall, 

And that great brafen pillour broke in peeces fmall, dec.** 

The circumftance in the text, of the brothers forgetting tO 
feize and reverfe the magician*8 rod, while by contraft it heightens 
the fuperiour intelligence of the Attendant Spirit, affords the op- 
portunity of introducing the fi^ion of railing Sabrina ; which, 
cxclufive of its poetical ornaments, is recommended by a local 
propriety, ancl was peculiarly interefting to the audience, as the 
Severn is the famous river of the neighbourhood. Warton. 

* Britomait» ' 7 f' Amotet who wjte enchanted. 

£ b a 
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Some other means I have which may be us’d. 
Which once of Melibceus old I learnt. 

The footheft fliepherd that e’?r pip’d on plains, 
Th<^re is a gentle Nymph not far from hence, 

Vcr. 821. Doctor jof^nfon reprot)ates xWi httg narration ^ as 
he ftyles it, about Sabrina ; which, he fays, is of no ufe becaufc 
it is and therefore unfuitable to a bi^’ing.” By the poe- 
tical reader, this fi(!lion is confdered as tiue. In common fenfe, 
the relator is not trr/e : and why may not an imaginary being, 
even of a good charader^ deliver an imaginary tale ? Where is 
the Morai impropriety of an innocent invention, cfpccially when 
introduced for a virtuous pur|X)fe ? In poetry falfe narrations are 
often more ufeful than true^ Something, and fome thing preter- 
natural, and confequently falfe, but therefore^more poetical, was 
necelfary for the prefent diftrefs. Warton. 

Ver, 823. Tiir footlu^ft Jh«pherd'\ The truffle faithfulleft. 
Sooth is truth. In J'ooth is indeed. And therefore what this 
footheft fliepherd teaches may be depended upon. Newton. 

Tickell roads fliepherd.** • 

Ibid. ^ that e*cr pip^d on platni,'\ Spenfer thqs 

charac^erifes Hobbinol, as Mr. Bowlc obferves, in C. Clouts come 
home again^ 

_ , ^ A iolly groomc was hee, , 

As cuer piped on an oaten reed." 

And Amyiitas, in the ft ime ’poem. Warton. 

Ver. 824.. There is a gentle Nymph not far from hence ^ &C ,3 
Sabrina*s fabulous hiftory may be feen in the Mirrour forMagiftratts 
under the Legend of the Lady Sabrine, in the fixth Song of 
Drayton’s Folyolhiotty the tenth Canto and fecond Book of Spenfer*s 
Faerie Queene^ the third Book of Albiqn*s England^ the firft Book 
of our author’s Hiftory of England^ in lc{^xAyT\g*% Chronicle^ and 
In an old Englifti Ballad on the fubjeft. See Npte on epitaphs 
Dam, V. 176. 

The part of the fable of Comus^ which may be called the Df* 
evchaHttficnty is evidd^ly founded on Fletcher's Faithful Shep-, 
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That with moift curb fways the fmooth Scven> 
ftream, 625 

Sabrina is her name^ a virgin pure; 

Whilom (he was the daughter of Locrine, 

That had the feepter from his father Brute, 

She, guiltlefs damfcl, flying the mad purfuit 
Of her enraged llepdame Giiendolen, 830 

Commended her fair innocence to the flood. 


herde/s. 7 ’he Moral of both dramas is the triumph of chaftify^ 
This in both is finally brought aboi^t by the fame fort of machinery. 

Sabrina, a virgin and a king's daughter, was converted into a 
river-nymph, that her honour might be preferved inviolate. Still 
(he preferyes her ?naidefi-geT^tlenc/s\ and every evening vifits the 
cattle among her twilight meadows, to heal the mifehiefs infliiJied 
by elfifh magick. For this (he was praifed by the Ihepherds. Slip 
process virgins in dillrefs. She is n^w folemrdy called, tq de- 
liver a virgin imprifoned in the fpcll of a detelfable forcercf. 
She rifes at the invocation, and leaving her car on an ofiered 
rufhy bank, hiiftens to help enfnared chafity. She fprinkles, on the 
breaft of a captiye maid, precious drops felcif^ed from her pure 
fountain. She touches thrice the tip of the lady's finger, a/id 
thrice her ruby lip, with chaile palms moijl and cold ; as alfa the 
envenomed chair, fmeared with tenacious gums. The charm is 
diflblyed ; and the Nymph departs tp the bower of Amphitrite. 

But I am anticipating, by a general exhibition, fuch particular 
paifages of Fletcher's play as will hereafter be cited in their pro- 
per places ; and which, like others already cited, will appear to 
have been enriched by our author with a variety of new allufions, 
priginal fi^^ions, and the beauties of unborrowed poetry. 

Warton. 

Ver. 829. . She, guiltlefs damfelf\ So edit. 1645;. and MS. 
J^<, ed. 1657. followed by I'onfon, 1695, &c. Tickdl and 
Fenton havcj^e» Warton^ 

And Tonfon, in hi« edition of 1715# 

B b 3 
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That ftaid her flight with his crofs-flowingcourfe. 
The Water-Nymphs, that in the bottom play’d, 
Held up their pearled wrifts, and took her in. 
Bearing her ftraight to aged Nereus* hall ; 835 

Who, piteous of her woes, rear’d her lank head. 
And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 


Ver, 833. TJlfe Water^N^mphs^ that in the bottom play'dy 

Held up their pearled nuriftsy and took her /V/,] Dray* 
ton gives the Severn pearls. He fays of Sabrina j folyolb^ S. v, 
vol. ii* p. 752. 

where (he meant to go. 

The path was ftrew'd with pearl d* 

He fpeaks alfo of “ the pearly Conway's head,** a neighbouring 
river. Ibid. S, ix, vol. iii. p, 827. And of the precious 
orient pearl that breedeth in her fand.** Ibid. S. x. vol. iii. 
p. 842. We (hall fee, t\\pi Milton afterwards gives gems to the 
Severn of h far brighter hue. See alfo ?eacham*8 Period of 
Mourning, edit. 1613, Nupt. Hymn, ii. To 2ifwater •nymph , 

Doris, gather from thy (hore 
Corail, cryftall, amber (lore ; 

Which thy queene in bracelets twifts 
For her alabafter nvrifts : 

While ye filver.footed girls 
Plait her trelTes with your pearls,** 

R. Herrick has the Jiher-wi/hd Naiades," Hefperid, ut 
fupr. p. 375. In Drayton, the Nereids adorn their our with 
bracelets of (hells, Polyolb* S. xx. Warton, 

Ver, 837. ■■■"? — to imbathe^ The word imbathe 

occurs in-^our author's Reformation, Methinkes a fovran and 
reviving joy mull needs rulh into the bofom of him that reads or 
hears ; and the fweet odour of the returning Gofpel imbathe his 
foul with the fragrance of Heaven," Profit fTorks, vol. i. 2. 
What was enthufiafm in mod of the puritanical writers, was 
poetry in Milton. Warton. 
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In nedar’d Idvers, ftrew’d with afphodcl ; 

And through the porch and inlet of each fenfe 
Dropl w ambrofiaj oils, till Ihe reviv’d, €4* 
And underwent a tjuick iiHmortal change. 


But imhathe wa$ not oF Milton^s coinage ; It occurs in Taflb^a 
/iminta Engli/hty 4t0, i'628, A. i. S. i# 

F.ear had taught to barre 

Hot kiffes from defire to preffe too farre. 

To imhathe themfelues/' 


Ibid. .. .. to imhathe 

In ne£iftr*d Ia<vers,^ This at ieaft reminds us of AL- 
caeus^s Epigram or Epitaph on Homer, who died in the ifland of 
lo. Th6 Mereids of the circumambient fea bathed his dead body 
with ne^ar. Anthology Lib>. iii, p-. 386, edit. 1600. fol. 


NEKT^PI upoXien |;^krarro, 

’Axr«it} hmetp viro aTtii^othf 

The procefe which follows, of dropping ambrofial oyls into 
|he pori and inlet of each fenfe*' of the drowned Sabrina, 
loriginaUy froxfi Homer, where Venus anoints the dea 4 body 
Patrocli^s with rofy ambrofial oyl, //. xxiii. 186, 


— *Po3^im # xfiif *£AAinf 
’AMBPOSin*. 

"See alfo Bion’s Hyacinths KpTtp y xut ifixrxph ^ T. X.** 

idyl/, ix. 3 . Waxton. ' 

Compare alfo //. xix. v, 

nctrp^%<f ¥ uZt 'ambposihn W nektap Spv9pir 

XTAHE KATA iW qT lU* 

Ver. 839, And through the porch] The fame metaphor In 
Hamlet^ A. i. viii. 

And in the porchet of mine ear did pour 
** The leperous diftilment.*’ Newton. 

VeA 841# And underwent a quick irumrted c^ngc,] Sp, in 
the Temfefi^ ^ i, Sf ii« 
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Made Goddefs of the river : ftill flie retains 
Her maiden gentlenefs, and oft at eve 
Vifits the herds along the twilight meadows. 
Helping all urchin blafts, and ill-luck iigns 84$ 

Nothing of him that doth fade. 

But doth fuffer a Steevens. 

Ver. 844, Vijiti the herds along the t^wilight meadonus^ 

Helping all urchin hlafis^ and ilLluck Jtgnt 
That the Jhrenud meddling elfe delights to make^ ] The 
virgin (hepherdefs Clorin, in Fletcher's paftoral play fo frequently 
quoted, poiTeiTes the fkill of Sabrina, A. i. S. i. p« 104. 

<< Of all green wounds I knowe the remedies 
** In men or cattle; be they (lung with fnakes. 

Or charm'd with powerful words of wicked art. 

Or be thy lovcfick, &c. 

Thefe can I cure, fuch fecret virtue lies 
** In herbs applied by a virgin's hand." Wartom. 

Ver. 845. Helping <7 //urchin hlajisy'] The urchin, or hedge* 
bog, from its folitarinefs, the uglinefs of its appearance, and 
from a popular opinion that it fucked or poifoned the udders of 
cows, was adopted into the demOnoIogick fydem ; and its Ihape 
was fome times fuppofed to be affiimed by mifehievous elves. 
Hence it was one of the plagues of Calibar; in the Tempefty A. ii« 
5 . ii. 

Hii Spirits hear me. 

And yet I needs muft curfe. But they'll not pinch. 
Fright me with urchin.Jho*wsy pitch me i* the mire. Seed* 

And afterwards, he fuppofes that thefe Spirits appear,* 

like hedge ^hogsy which 

Lie tumbling in my barefoot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot-fall," 

. A^ain, A. i. ii, it is one of the curfes of Profpero, 

urchins 

** Shall, for that vaft of night that they may wri, 

** All exercife on thee," 
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That the fiirewd meddling elfe delights to make. 
Which flie with precious vial’d liqueurs heals ; 
For which the fhepherds at their feftivals 
Carol her goodnefs loud in ruftick lays. 

And throw fweet garland wreaths into her ftream 

And in the opening of the incantation of the weiid {liters in 
Macbeth^ Ai iv. S. i. 

1 W. Thrice the brinded cat has mew’d. 

2 W. Thrice. And once the hedge.^ig whin’d.’* 

Compare alfo a fpeech in Titus Andronicus^ at leaft correfted bjr 
Shakijpeare^ A. ii. S. iii* 

They told me, here, at the dead time of nightj 
A thoufand fiends, a thoufand hilling fnakes. 

Ten thoufand fwelling toads, as many urchins^ 

Would make fuch fearful and confufed cries, &c.’* 

There was a fort of fubordinate or paitoral fyllem of magick, to 
which the urchin properly belonged* Warton. 

Ver. 846. That the Jhre<wd meddling elfe delights to male,] 
Shakfpeare mentions a Spirit, who mildews the white wheat, 
and hurts the poor creatures of the earth,” JT. Zear, A. i. S. iv. 
The plant Haemony is before mentioned as good againft all 
enchantments, mildew blaft, or damp.” v. 640. Shakfpeare calls 
Robin Goodfellow a Jhrenud and knavilh fprite,” Midf N, Dr, 
A. i. S. i. Drayton attributes the fame malignant power to the 
Druids, Heroic, Epifl, vol. i. p. 301. Warton. 

Ver. 849. Carol her goodnefs loud in ruftick la^tf\ So, in P. 
Fletcher’s Fif, Eciog, 1633, p. 7. 

** And carol lonsfd of love, and love’s delight.” 

Ver, 850. And thro*w fweet garland wreaths into her ftream'\ 
ibis reminds us of a palTage in Spenfer’s Frothalamion^ ih 5. 

** And all the waues did ftrew, 

** That like old Peneus* waters tbey did feeme. 

When down along by pleafant Tempe’s (hore 
Suattred with flowres through Theffaly they llreame.’* 
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Of panfies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils. tsi 
And, as the dd Twain faid, fhe can unlock 
The clafping charm, and thaw the nummmg 
fpell. 

If fhe be right invok’d in warbled fong ; 

For maidenhood fhe loves, and will be fwift Sjj 
To aid a virgin, fuch as was herfelf. 

In hard-bcfetting need ; this will I try. 

And add the power of fome adjuring verfe. 


But B. and Fletcher exhibit a pafla|;e pore immediately to* the 
purport of the text, Fal/e one, A. iii, S, iii, vol, Iv. p, 134, 

With iiKenfe let us blefs the brim. 

And as the wanton fiihes fwim. 

Let us gums and garlands fling, Wahtow, 

Ver. 851. can unlock 

The clafping charm, and thank) the numming ] 
This notion of the wifdom or &iU of Sabrina, is in Drayton, 
F*dydb» S. v. voL if. p. 753. 

Who was by Nereus taught, the mofl profoundly wife. 
That learned her the fkill of hidden prophecies, 

By Thetis* fpecial care.** 

Jonfon*a witch> in the Sad Shepherd, is faid “ to rivei charm, 
planted about her in her wicked feat.** Wartoit. 

Compare Drayton’s Barons W'arres, iSzy, c. ii. ft* 11, 

** Of gloomie magiques, and hennmming eharmes** 

Ver. 8y6. To a^d a virgin, fuch as was herfelf Alluding 
perhaps to the Danaids* invocation of Pallas, whereipi they idP 
the fame argument, ./Efchyl. Supp» v. 155. 

Thter, 
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Sabrina fair, 

Liftcn where thou art fitting 860 

Under the glafly, cool, tranflucent wave. 

In twilled braids of lillies knitting 
The loofe train of thy amber-dropping hair; 
Liften for dear honour’s fake, 

Ver. 861 • the glafly, cocly tranflucent wave,] So, in 

Jonfon's Neptune* s Triumph y firft afted in 1624. Upon the 
gluffie rwavetn,** Perhaps Gray borrowes the phrafe from Comus^ 
See Eton. Coll, the Thames' glajfy *wa^e.** The expreflion 
perhaps originated from Virgil, Mn. vii. 759. Vitrea te 
Fucinus unda.** Mr. War ton obferves, that tranflucent y which 
he al\yays tlwught to be firft ufed by Milton, occurs in Brath- 
wayte’s Lo^e*s Lahyrinthy Lond. 1615. i2mo. p. 419. of the fun. 

Heaven's tranflucent eie and that Pope perhaps had it from 
Milton, on his grotto. Thames' tranflucent «wa^e.*' But 
tranflucent occurs alfo in the defcription of the fcenery of Jonfon's 
Mafque at Court on Twelfth Night, 1605. And, in Sir John 
Davies's Orcheftroy The air's traJucent gallery In the edi- 
tion of 1596 tralucenty the common word for tranflucent in many 
of our old poets. 

Ver. 862. In t<wifted hraidt of lilliei\ We are to underftand 
water-lillics, with which Drayton often braids the treilfes of his 
water-nymphs, in the Polyolbhn. See Note on Arcades y y. 97, 

Warton. 

Ver. 863. The loofe train of thy amber-dropping hair;] We 
have an amher cloud," above v. 333. And, in L* Allegro, 

the fun is rob'd in flames and amher light." v. 61. But Liquid 
Amber is a yellow pellucid gum. Sabrina's hair drops amber, 
bccaufc in the poet's idea, her ftream was fuppofed to be tranL 
parent. As in Par. Loft, B. iii. 358. 

And where the river of blifs, through midft of Heav^, 
Rolls o'er Elyfian flowers her amher ftream." 
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Goddefs of the lilver lake, 865 

Liften, and fave. 

Liften, and appear to us. 

In name of great Oceanus ; 

And when Choafpes has an amber flream,’* Far. Reg. B, iii. 
288. But Choafpes was called the golden nvater. Amber ^ when 
applied to water, means a luminous clearnefs ; when to hair, a 
bright yellow. Amber locks are given to the fun in Sylvefter's 
Du Bartas more than once. And to Sabrina^s daughter by 
Wither, EpithaL edit, 1622, 

Amber and Ambergreecey which feem to be fometimes con*, 
founded, are frequently mentioned in the writers of this period, 
and before. • Ambergreece was now in high repute for its fra- 
grance. Drayton feigns that the Nereids perfumed their lips 
with coftly ambergris, Polyolb. S. xx, Milton alludes to the 
fragrance of amber, Samf, Agon. v. 720. It was a favourite in 
cookery, Tl|us, in Albumaxar, a comedy aded at Cambridge 
1615, ‘‘Boxes of white comfits, marchpanes, &c," And, to 
crown the banquet, “ feme dozen ounces of amber grife as grey 
as can be got.'' And in Marmion's Antiquary 1641, “A fat 
nightingale feafoned with pepper and ambergree/e,” Reed’s Old FL 
voj. X. p. 78, Where fee the Nptc. See alfo Far. Reg. B. ii. 
344. And Objervations on Spenfer's Faery Queen, vol. i. 121. 

Warton, 

A curious paflage in Nafli’s Terrors of the Night, 1594, will 
minutely illuftrate the “ amber^dropping hair** of Sabrina : Nafh 
is deferibing a “ troupe of naked virgins. — Their haire they 
ware looje vnrowled about their fhoulders, whofe dangling amber 
trammclls, reaching downe beneath their knees, feemed to drop 
baulme on their delicious bodies." 

Ver. 865. filler lake, So, in Lojl, B. vii. 

437* l < ikesd * Wartun. 

And fee the Mir, for Mag. ed. 1610. p. 730, the “ Severn* s 
fth'er ^anjes,** Carew, in his Verfes to the Spring, has “ thp 
fiher lake, or cryftal dream." 

Ver. 868, Jn name of great Oceanus ;] In the reading of the 
Spirit’s adjuration by the fea-deitics, it will be curious toobferve 
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By the earth-fliaking Neptune's mace, 

And Tethys’ grave majeftick pace, 870 

By hoary Nereus’ wrinkled look. 

And the Carpathian wifard's hook. 

By fcaly Triton’s winding (hell. 

And old footh-faying Glaucus’ fpell, 

how the poet has diftinguiflied them by the epithets and attri- 
butes, which are afligned to each of them in the bcft claflick 
authors. Great Oceanus^ as in Hefiod, Thetg, 20. 'nxsawv ti /btiyat. 

Newton. 

So Drayton, Poljolh, S.. xvii. The court of great Oceantts,** 
And, in one of Jonfon’s Queenes Majques^ 1616. Fayre Niger, 
fonne to great Oceanus,** Warton. 

Ver. 869. Neptune is ufually called earth -Jhaking in Greek* 
II. xii. 27. and II. XX. 13, Newton* 

Ver. 870. Tethys the wife of Oceanus, and mother of the 
Gods, may well be fuppofed to have a grave majeftick pace: 
Hefiod calls her uroluMt TijQt/;, the venerable Tethysy Theog. 368* 

Newton. 

Ver. 871, Milton had before called Nereus at v. ^33. aged^ 
as in Virgil, Georg, iv. 392, grandeevus Nereus he may be 
called hoary too upon another account : Fere omnes Dii marini 
fenes funt, albent enim eorum capita fyomis aquarum.** Servius, in 
Georg, iv. 403. Newton, 

Ver. 872. The Carpathian voifard is Proteus y who had a cave 
at Carpathusy an illand in the Mediterranean, and was a voifard 
or prophet, as alfo Neptune's (hepherd ; and as fuch bore a hookm 
See Virgil, Georg, iv, 387. Newton* 

And Ovid, Met. xi. 249. ** Carpathius votes.** 

Ver. 873. Triton was Neptune's trumpeter, and wasy?^^'* 
all thefe forts of creatures are ; fquamis mode hifpido corpore, 
etiam qua humanam effigiera habent." Plin. lib. ix. fe^t. iv*. 
His vjinding Jhell is particularly deferibed in Ovid, Met. i. 333.. 

Newton* 

V'er. 874. Glaucus an excellent filher or diver, andfb 
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By Leucothea’s lovely hands, 875 

And her Son that rules the ftrands. 

By Thetis’ tinfel-flippcr’d feet, 

was feignecl to be a Tea-god* Ariftotle writes that he prophejred 
to the gods, and Nicander fays that Apollo himfelf learned the 
art ofpredidiQH ffom Glaacut^^ Sce Athcnafus lib* vii# cap. it.. 
And Euripides, OreJI, 363, calls him the Teaman's prophet^ and 
interpreter of Nercttsj and ApoUbn. Rhodius, Atgonautd 1310. 
gives him the Tame aj^llatlon. NtwTojr. 

Vcr. Syj’. flying from the rage of her hulbatid Athamas 
who was furtoufly mad, threw herfelf from the top of a rock into 
the flea, with her Ton Melicerta in her arms. Nepttine, at the 
itttereeflion of Venus, “changed them into fea-deities, and gave 
them new names, Leucothea to her, and to him falamon* Sce 
Ovid, Het. iv. 53^. She,, being Leucothea^ or the nvhke goddefs^ 
may well be fuppofed to have hands, which I ptefume the * 

poet mecktlons in oppoiltion to Thetis' feet : and her Ton rules the 
jfirands, having the command of the ports, and therefore called 
in Latin- Sce Ovid,^ vi. 545:. Newton. 

Vcc. S77.. tinfeLflipper'd feet,^ The poet meant this 

as a parapbra£e of or fluer. footed, the ufual epithet of 

Thetis in Homer. Newxok. 

W# Browne has ^ fhver^footed Thetis/’ as Mr. Bowie ob- 
serves, Brit. Pafi* B» ii. p. 3^. Perhaps the flrft time in Engliflx 
poetry. SiherMijhn*d Nymphs are in Arcades, v, 33. 

W/bRTON. 

Sihser^fosud is the epithet applied by Chapman, In his tranf- 
lation of the fliad, to Thetis,, ieveral years before Browne. See 
Hifi, of Eng* foctiy, voU iii. p. 443. 2d ed. And the phrafe 
occurs in Browne prior to the iaftance given, by Mr. Bowie. 
See Bn(* Paji* B. ii. p. 22. Jonfon alfo in Neptune* s Triumph 
has ^ fhte f -footed And, inhisPir«'r Anni*verfarie, 

‘ Mr. Warton, in his Triumph of TJh, remembered Milton’s 
ccaipbund, and formed thence another no left elegant : 

— : — the fmooth furface of the dimply flood 

<*"The Jtl<ver-fipper*d:Vi\t lightly trod.” 
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And the fcwngs of Syrens fweet^ 

By dead Parthenope’s dear tomb. 

And fair Ligea’s goWen comb, 889 

Wherewith flje fits on diamond rocks, 

Ver, 878. The are introduced here^ a» l>eir^ Seav 

Nymphs, and finging upon the coaflr Newton. 

Sandys fays, that the fabulous melody of the Syrens has a to- 
pographical allufion* For Archippus tells of a certaine Bayy 
eontra^lcd within winding ftreights and broken clifies, which, by 
the finging of the windes and beating of the bilbwes, report a 
delightfull harmony, alluring thofe who fail by to approach ; 
when forthwith, throwne againft the rocks by the wanes, and 
/Wallowed fn yiolent eddyes, &c.’' Sandys^ s B. v» 

p. 197. edit. 1637. I do not at prefent recolledl any Archippus, 
except the old comick Greek poet, who has a few fragments io 
Stobaeus. Whoever fie be, Spenfer has exadly deferibed the feat 
and allegory of the Sjrf»s in the fame manner. Sec Faen Qum 
iLxii. 30. Warton. 

Ver. 879. Parthenope and Ligea were two of the Syrensr Par-^ 
thenope's tomh was at Naples, which was therefore called Par- 
thenopc. plin. lib. iii. fefl. ix. Sillus Ital. xii. 33. Ligea is alio 
the narte of a Sea-Nymph in Vfrgil, Georg, iv, 336; and’ the 
poet draws her in the attitude in which mermaids, are reprefented.. 
See Ovid, Met.iy. 310, of Salmacis. Newton. 

One of the employments of the Nymph Salmacis in Ovid, is 
to comb her hair. But that fi^ion is here heightened with the' 
brilliancy of romance. Ligea* s comb is of gold, and Ihe fits on 
diamond rocks. Thefe were new alluremehts for the unwary.^ 
Ligea is^ celebrated for her linging in PofytM, S. xx. 

Then Ligea which maintaines the birds harmonious Ikyes, 
Which fing on riuer banks &c.*^ Wartcw. 

In Sidney's romance, the Arcaduty a king’s daughter is de- 
feribed ** playing upon a harp, as fweet as any role \ and combing 
her head njoith a comb alt of precious flonesy** p. 134* r 3 th*edit. 

Ver4 88 1. '■ ■ on diamond rocks y“\ G. Fletcher, as 

Mr. Warton obfcrvc8> has “ maisia r^eks of diamomd^* ChriCt’s- 
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Sleeking her (oft alluring locks f 
By all the Nymphs that nightly dance 
Upon thy ftreams with Wily glance. 

Rife, rife, and heave thy rofy head, 8Sj 

From thy coral-paven bed. 

And bridle in thy headlong wave. 

Till thou our fummonS anfwer’d have. 

Liften, and fave. 

Vi(^, P. 1. fl. 6r. edit. i6io* See alfo Peacham's Period tf 
Mottruvig^ 1615. Vif*. vi* 

chriftall lights that Ihone 

Againft the funne like rockei of diamond 
And Habington’s p* *0^* 

Rich in ourfelvcs, wc envy not the Ea(! 

Her rocks of diajnottdsy or her gold the Weft.*' 

Ver. 886. From thy coral-paven bed^l Dray tan of Sabrina^# 
robe, Polyolh. S. v. vol. iii. p* 153, 

Whofe Ikirts were to the knees with coral fring'd below.** 
And we have pearl in Drayton, ibid^ S. xxx. voU iii. p# 
1225*. ‘‘ This clear f^2kx\^pacv* d Irt/* Again, Where every 
pearl-//j<i/^</ ford," A////. Flyf» iV*. vol. iv. p. 1-4.94. Shakfpearc 
has fimply pa^ved fountain," Midf, Dr, A, ii. S. ii. In 
Marlowe, quoted in England's Pamnjfis^ 1 600, p. 480, pebble • 

faued chaniicll." War row. 

Ver. 889. Ijjlen, and fanje,'} The repetition of the prayer 
Ter. 866 and 889 in tl>e invocation of Sabrina, is fimilar to that 
of iEfehylus's Chorus in the invocation of Darius’s (hade, Perfee^ 
ver. 666 and 674. Thyier. 

Thus Amarillis, in the Faithful Shepherdefs^ invokes the prieft 
of Fan toproted her from the Sullen Shepherd, A. v, S. i. p, 1S4# 
** Hear me, and fave from endlefs infamy 
** My yet unblafted flower. Virginity : 

By all the garlands that have crown’d that head. 

By thy chaltc office, &c,** Warton. 





By the ru%4:^|^&§&§4Ji^'. ,, 

Where ^^l^i**- 

My Aiding 

Vetk 89«h Sy thi lr^}i%;|Sn^ j * SS^ PSht^p il'i^. 
46 *. " The /rikgtJ i«i»i!Virtth(»yrtkfc*o#h* 4 *'*?,#, 8 &’B 4 ^ 

3rii» ju« Sk Vk ij23* 

** To tr6ad ijxt fring'd bank of an amoiirotu fiood.** 

And Drayton, Pafyolk* S* ii* voL U. p^ 6 t$, 

** Upon whofe moifted flcirta with fea- weed about. •• 
And Carew, Milt(m*s contemporary, 149^ edit. i6yi* 

*< With vartout trees we fringe the rlyeri Wieke*'* 

1 would read rt{/b^y fringed^ In Fhtchcr, we have ' rufiy imnhtd* 
ubi fupr. p. it|. Warton. ' " ’ 

Spenfer v. i«, has the Thames* rufiy hanky* 

See alfo Shakfpeare, Midf* N, D»vA«, A. iL S* ii, By paved 
fountain, othy rt(/hy haukd* ‘ " . ' . - 

Vcr. 89 1 k. Where gr^ithe aitd the Mil« 

ton*s peipetual and palpable imitations of the PtMful Shephetdtft 
will not permit us to cbobt/ that he had a retrefpedt to the rifing 
of the river.god, who idfo afibxds other ooireip«odenfdes, in d^t 
drama. A. iii. S. i* p. t jfl* , ^ tv 
« 1 am thiaTountain't god r below 
** My waters to a river grow ; ^ 

Anc^ it ’tWixt two banks with oher let 
ft That only profper in the wei^ . . , 

^^ ISilott^ the meadows WaHton. 
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Thick let with agate, and the azurn Ihecn 
Of turkis blue, and emerald green, 

That in the channel Ifrays ; 89J 

Whilft from off the waters fleet 
Thus I fet my printlefs feet 

celebrity of Drayton’s poem at that time better autliorlfed fuch 
a fitftion. P'Jjolb, S. v. vol. ii. p. 752. 

** Now Sabrine, as a queen miraculoufly fair, 

“ Is abfolutely plac’d in her imperial chair, 

“ Of cryftal richly wrought, that glorioufly did fhine, 

Then comes a wafteful luxuriance of fancy. It is embofled with 
the figures of all the Nymphs that had been wooed by Neptune, all 
his numerous progeny, all the nations over which he had ruled, 
and the forms of all the fidi in the ocean. Milton is more tempe- 
rate. But he rather nnfuitably fuppofes all the gems, with which 
he decorates her car, to be found in the bottom of her ftream. 

As, in Milton, Sabrina is raifed to pciform an office of folem- 
nity, fo, in Drayton, fhc appears in a fort of judicial capacity, 
to decide fome of the claims and privileges of the river Lundy, 
which the does in a long and learned fpeech. See alfo S. viii. 
vol. iii. p. 795:. Where again fhe turns pedant, and gives a la- 
boured hillory of the ancient Britifli kings. In Milton, flic rifes 
attended by water-nymphs and, in Drayton, her car is fur^ 
rounded by a group of the deities of her neighbouring rivers. 

Warton. 

Vcr. 895. — the azurn (heenj Sheen is alfo 

nfed as a fubflantivc, at v. 1003, in the Ode Nativ, v. 145, an^ 
in the Epit, tn the March, Winchejlery v. 73. Azrern ia perhaps 
adopted from the Italian azxunnoy as ccdar*n v. 99a may be from 
eedrino, . 

Ver. 897. — printlefs fecti So Profpero to his elves, 

but in a ftyle of much higher and wilder fiiflion. Temp, A. v. S. L- 

“ And ye that on the fands with printlefs fiot 
“ Do chafe the ebbing Neptune, and do fly hw 
When he comes back/* WaRion* 
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O’er the cowflip’s velvet head. 

That bends not as I tread ; 

Ver. 898. O'er the eonvjlip's velvet head,} In the 'faithful 
Shepherdefs, A. ii, S. i. ** The dew-drops hang on the •vtl'vet 
heads** of flowers. 

Ver. 899. That lends not as I tread;] See England's Helicon^ 
ed. 1614. by W. H. 

where (he doth walke, 

Scarfe Ihe doth the pfimerofe head 

DeprcHe, or tender llalke 

Of blew-vein’d violets 

Whereon her foot ftie fets.*' Warton. 

See Virgil’s Camilla, JEn^ vii. 8c8. And Venus, in Shak- 
fpeare’s Ven, and Adonis : 

The grafs ftoops not, flie treads on it fo light.’' 

Jonfon alfo, in his Mafque, The Vijton of Delight ^ deferibes the 
fame Goddefs treading 

As if the wind, not (he, did walke. 

Nor prefs’d a flow’r, nor bow’d a ftalke,” 

So, in the beautiful Song at the end of the Comedy of See me 
and See me not, 1618. 

With that flie rofe like nimble roe. 

The tender graflfe fcarce bending ; 

And left me there, perplext with feare. 

At this her fonnet’s ending,” 

Compare Pope’s Fairies, in his January and May, v. 622, who 
fcarce bent the fcnv'rs, or touch’d the ground.” This and 
other phrafes in January and May^ are from Comus^ Thus, at 
V. 353 - 

The dapper etnjes their moon-light fports purfue.” 

See above, v. 1 18, Again, Jam. and May, v. 3^99, 

Thus while flie fpoke a fidelong glance Ihe call. 

Where Damian, kneeling, <worJhipp*d as fie pajl^* 

See above, v, 302. Again, Jan. and May, v, 3 93. 

Meah time the vigorous dancers heat the ground A* 

See above, v. 143* 
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Gentle Swain, at thy requell:, 900 

I am here. 

Sp. Goddefs dear. 

We implore thy powerful hand 
To undo the charmed band 
Of true virgin here diftreft, 905 

Through the force, and through the wile. 

Of unblell: enchanter vile. 

Sabr. Shepherd, ’tis my office bcH; 

To help enfnared chaftity : 

Brighteft Lady, look on me; 910 

Thus I fprinkle on thy breall 
Drops, that from my fountain pure 
I have kept, of precious cure ; 

Ver. 907. enchanter vile, So, in the Faer, Qu, iii, 

xli. 31. 

And her before the vile enchaunter fate.** 

And, in the firft three books of Orlando InnamoratOf tranflated by 
R. T. gent. 1598. 

He make thee rue 

That here thou cam'ft, enchauntrejje falfe and vile'* 

Ver. 910. Brighteft Lady, look on me;] In the manufeript. 
Virtuous, But Brighteft is an epithet thus applied in the Faithful 
Shepherdefs, Warton. 

Ver, 912. Drops, that from my fountain pure 

I have kept, of precious cure ;] Cal ton propofed to 
read ure, that is, ufe. The word, it muft be owned, was not 
uncommon. Sec many proofs in Ohfervat, on Spenfer's Faer, 
vol. ii. 241. But the rhymes of many couplets in the Faithful 
Shepherdefs, relating to the fame bufinefs, and ending pure and 
cure, fhow that cure was Milton’s word. Thefe drops are fprinkled 
thrice. So Michael, purging Adam's eyes, Far, Loft, B. xu 416. 

And from the well of life three drops inftiH’d.*’ 
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Thrice upon thy finger’s tip. 
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All this ceremony, if we look higher, is from the ancient practice 
ofluftration by drops of water. Virg. JEn, xi. 230. He thrice 
moiftened his companion with pure water, 

Spargens rare levi.** 

And Ovid, Met, iv. 479. 

Roraiis luftravit aquis Thaumantias Iris.** Warton. 
Ver. 914. Thrice upon thy finger* s tipy &c.] Compare Shak* 
fpeare, Mulf, N, Dr, A. ii. S. vi. 

“ Upon thine eyes I throw 

All the power this charm doth owe, &c.** 

But Milton, in moft of the circumftances of diflblving this charm, 
is apparently to be traced in the following paflages in the Faithjul 
Shepherde/sy which are thrown together at one view from various 
parts of the play. Amarillis fays of a facred fountain, A, i. S. i« 

p. 155- 

This holy well, my grandamc that is dead, 

Right wife in charms, hath often to me faid, 

Hath power to change the form of any creature. 

Being thrice dipt o’er the head, &c. 

■ calling them thrice allecp. 

Before I trailed them into this deep.** 

And the Old Shepherd fays, A. i. S. i. p. 109. 

« As the prieft 

With powerful hand lhall fprinkle on your brows 
“ His pure and holy water, ye may be 

From all hot flames of lull and loofe thoughts free.** 
Again, ibid, 

I do walh you with this water, 

“ Be you pure and fair hereafter. 

** From your livers and your vains. 

Then I take away the llains. 

Never more let lullful heat, &c/* 

The river-god riling, with Amoret in his arms, alleep, wounded, 
and enchanted, thus fpeaks, A. iii. S. i. p. 150, 151, 

c c 3 
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Thrice upon thy rubied lip : 515 

If thou be*ft a virgin pure, 

I can give a prefent cure : 

Take a drop into thy wound, 

From my watery locks more round 
Than orient pearl, and far more pure 

Than unchafte flefti may endure.- 1- 

From my banks I pluck this flower 
With holy hand, whofe virtuous power 
Is at once to heal and draw. 

The blood returns. I never faw 
A fairer mortal. Now doth break 
Her deadly flumber. Virgin, fpeak,’* 

Clorin the Ihepherdefs heals the woui-wled fhepherd Alexis : bujt 
not till he has for ever renounced all impure defires. A. iv. S<* i. 

p. i6i. 

Hold him gently, till I fling 

Water of a virtuous fpring 

On his temples ; turn him twice 

To the moon.beams : pinch him thrice, See,** 

While Chloe's wound is healing, the Satyr, fays, A. v. $. i, p. 179, 
From this glafs I throw a drop 
Of criftal water on the top 

** Of every grafs, of flowers, a pair, Sec,** W’^arton. 

Ver, 915. rubied /i/> :] So, in Browne’s BrU, 

Paji, B. ii. S. iii. p. 78, 

‘‘ The melting rubjrs on her ^herry lip,** 

And in one of thofe beautiful ftanzas (as Dr, Percy juftly calls 
them in his Reliques of Ancient Poetry, vol. iii, 264.. 3d edit.) 
in The Mijire/s of Philaretcy by G. Wither, 1622, a poet who has 
by Tome been undefervedly defpifed ; 

Neither fliall that fnowy breft. 

Wanton £ye, ox lip of ruby^ 

Ever robb me of my reft,*' 

And thus Pope, Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate young Lady^ 

Y. 31, 

See on ttefe ruby lips the trembling breath.*' 
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Next this iriarble venom’d feat. 

Smear’d with gums of glutinous heat, 

I touch with chafte palms moift and cold : — i — 
Now the fpell hath loft his holdj 

Ver. 918* I touch ^ith chafte palms moift and cold 

No^ tUe fpell hath loft his hold \\ So the virgin 
Clorin appears with Alexis reviving, A. v. S. i. p. 177, 178, 

Now your thoughts are almoft pure. 

And your wound begins to cure. 

<< With fpotlefs hand, on fpotlefs bread; 

I put thefe herbs, to give thee reft ; 

Which, till it heal thee, will abide 
** If both be pure ; if not, off Aide/' 

I muft add the difappearance of the river-god. A* iii. S. i, 

p. 155- 

Faireft virgin, now adieu ! 

** I muft make my waters fly. 

Left they leave their channels dry ; 

And beads that come unto the fpring 
Mifs their morning’s watering ; 

Which I would not : for of late 
All the neighbour people fate 
On my banks, and from the fold 
Two white lambs of three weeks old 
Offered to my deity : 

** For which, this year they fhall be free 
From raging floods, that as they pafs 
** Leave their gravel in the grafs ; 

** Nor fhall their meads be overflown 
When their grafs is newly mown.’* 

*Here the river-god refembles Sabrina in that part of her charafler, 
which confifts in protefting the cattle and paftures. And for thefe 
Cervices Ihe is alfo thanked by the Ihepherds, v. 844 — 851. 

Warton* 


C c 4 
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And I muft hafte, ere morning hour, 9*© 

To wait in Amphitrite’s bower. 

Sabrina defeends, and the Lady rifes out of her feat. 

Sp. Virgin, daiigliter of Locrine 
Sprung of old Anchifes’ line, 

May thy brimmed waves for this 

Their full tribute never mifs 9*5 

Ver. 921. To 'ivait ifi Amphit rite's ho<wer,'\ Drayton's 
is arrayed in 

a watcher weed, with many a curious wave. 

Which as a princely gift great Amphitnte gave," 

Toljolb. S. V. vol. ii. p. 752. And we have Amphitrtte* s 
ho<werj'\ ibid. S. xxviii. v. iii. p. 1193. See alfo Spenfer, of 
Cymoent, Faer. Qu. iii. iv. 43. 

Deepe in the bottom of the fea her honxjreA* Warton. 

Ver. 923. Sprung of old Anchifes* linef\ For Locrine was the 
Ton of Brutus, who was the fon of Silvius, Silvius of- Afeanius, 
Afeanius of iEneas, ^Eneas of Anchifes. See Milton's Htfory of 
England j B, i. Newton. 

Ver. 924* May thy brimmed njoanjes for this"\ Do6lor War- 
burton propofes brined^ and thinks that brimmed^ for waves rifing 
to the brim or margin of the fhore, is a ftrange word. And in 
bifhop Hurd’s copy he has added to his note, ‘‘ brined^ for the 
Waters here fpoken of, being the tribute paid by Sabrina to the 
tfeean, mull needs be brined or faked ^ before they could be paid." 
But he had not remarked the frequent and familiay ufe of brim for 
hank in our old poets. See v, 119. And brimming ftream" 
afeertains the old reading, Par. Lofty B. iv. 366. Warton, 

Ver. 925, Their full tribute never mifs 
From a th'>ufand petty rills y 

That tumble dovjn the fnovoy hills ;] The torrents 
from the Welch mountains fometimes raife the Severn on a fudden 
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From a thoufand petty rills. 

That tumble down the I'ncwy hills ; 

Summer drouth, or finged air. 

Never fcorch thy treffcs fair. 

Nor wet 0<5tober’s torrent flood 93 ® 

Thy molten cryftal fill with mud ; 

May thy billows roll afhore 
The beryl and the golden ore j 

to a prodigious height. But at the fame time they fill her molten 
cryftal ‘ivith mud* Her ftream, which of itfelf is clear, is then 
difcoloured and muddy. The poet adverts to the known natural 
properties of the river. Here is an echo to a couplet in Jonfon's 
Malk at Highgatc, 1604. Works, edit. 1616. p. 882. 

Of fwectc and feucrall Aiding rills. 

That ftreame from tops of thofe lefle hills. Seed* 

Warton. 

Vcr. 930. Nor nvet O^oher*s torrent flood 

Thy molten cryftal fill auith mud ;] So, in SyU 
vefter’s Du Bart, 1621, p. 171, as Mr. Dunfter obferves : 

<< dirty mudds 

Defil’d the cryftal of fmooth-llidingy75«</r.'* 

This paflage, I think, had particularly plcafed Milton ; for he 
calls his “ honour’d flood, Mincius, Jmoothfiiding,** Lycidas, 
V. 86. See alfo Lifle’s Vtrfes to the Prince, prefixed to ** A Saxon 
Treatifc See, Lond. 1623.” 4®. ft. 35. 

As long as thefe, and riuers all elfe- where. 

Their moulten cry ft all poure by crooked ftrayes 
** Into the Maine.” 

Ver®. 932 . May thy billonvs roll ajhore 

The beryl and the golden ore ;] This Is rcafonable 
as a wifh. But jewels were furely out of place among the deco- 
rations of Sabrina’s chariot, on the fuppofition that they were the 
natural produftions of her ftream. The wifti is equally ideal and 
imaginary, that her banks ftiould be covered with groves 
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May thy lofty head be crown’d 

myrrh and cinnamon. A wifli, conformable to the real date of 
things, to Englifh feafons and Englifh fertility, would have been 
more pleafing as lefs unnatural. Yet we muft not too fevcrely 
try poetry by truth and reality* See above, v, 835, and v. 
892, &c. Warton. 

Ver. 934« May thy lofty head he ct'o*wn*d 

With many a toauer and terrace round,] So, of the 
imperial palace of Rome, Par, Pej. B, iv, 54, 

‘‘ confpicuous far 

Turrets and terraces,** 

Milton was impreifcd with this idea from his vicinity to Windfor- 

caftle. 

This votive addrefs of gratitude to Sabrina, was fuggefled to 
our author by that of Amoret to the river-god in Fletcher's 
Faithful Shepherdefs, A, iii. S. i. vol. iii, p. 147, Bijt the form 
and fubjedi, rather than the imagery, is copied. Milton is more 
fublime and learned, Fletcher more natural and eafy. 

For thy kindnefs to me fhown, 

** Never from thy banks be blown 
Any tree, with windy force, 

“ Crofs thy dreams, to ftop thy courfc ; 

May no bead, that comes to drink, 

With his horns cad down thy brink : 

** May none, that for thy fidi do look. 

Cut thy banks to damm thy brook : 

Barefoot may no neighbour wade 
In the coolc dreams, wife nor maid, 

‘‘ When the fpawne 00 dones doth lye, 

** To walk thir hempe, and fpoile the frye.'^ 

I know not which poet wrote fird : but in Browne’s Britannia* s 
Paftorals, certainly written not after 1613, and printed in 1616, 

I find a fimijar vow, B. i, S. i. p. 28* Milton has fome circunu 
dances which are in Browne, and not in Fletcher* 

— ** May fird. 

Quoth Marine, fwaines give lambcs to thee : 

May all thy dood have feignorie 
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With many a tower apd terrace round, 93S 

Of all flouds elfc, and to thy fame 
Meete greater fpringes, yet kcepe thy name, 

** May neuer euet, nor the toade, 

** Within thy bankes make their abode : 

** Taking thy journey to the fca, 

** Maid thou ne*er happen in thy way 
** On nitrCj or on brimllone myne, 

To fpoylc thy tafte. This fpring of thync 
Be ever frelh 1 Let no man dare 
To fpoyle thy fifli, make lock or ware ; 

** But on thy margent ftill let dwell 

Thofe flowers which have the fweeteft fmell ; 

And let the duft upon thy ft rand 
Become like Tagus" golden fand."' 

In this paftoral, a paflhge immediately follows, ftrongly refem- 
bling the circumftancc of the river-god in Fletcher applying dropt 
of pure water to the enchanted Amoret, or of Sabrina doing the 
fame to the Lady in Comus. A rock is difeovered in a grove 
of fycamores, from which a certain precious water diftills i^ 
drops, p. 29. 

The drops within a cefterne fell of ftone, 

“ Which fram’d bv nature, art had never none 
“ Halfe part fo curious. See,** 

Some of thefc drops, with the ceremony of many fpells, arc in. 
fufed by the Water-Nymphs into the lips of Maripc, by which 
Ihc is cured of her love. 

From a clofc parallelifm of thought and incident, it is clear 
that either Browne’s paftoral imitates Fletcher’s play, or the play 
the paftoral, Moft of B, and Fletcher’s plays appeared after 
1616. But there is unluckily no date to the firft: edition of the 
Faithful Fhepherdejs. It is, however, mentioned in Davies’* 
Scourge of Folly f 1611 . 

As Milton is fdppofed to have taken fome hints in Comus from 
Peek’s 0/1/ IVives Taley I may perhaps more reafonably claim an 
excufe for lengthening this note, by producing a paflfage not quite 
loreign to tlie text, from that writer** play, entitled The Lo^je of 
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And here and there thy banks upon 
With groves of myrrh and cinnamon. 

Come, Lady, while Heaven lends us grace. 
Let us fly this curfed place. 

Left the forcerer us entice 940 

With fome other new device. 

Not a wafte or needlefs found. 

Till we come to holier ground j 

I Ihall be your faithful guide 

Through this gloomy covert wide, 945 

Dauid and faire Bethfabey Scc, edit. 1599. 4 ^®* Signal. 

B. ij. 

** May that fwect plaine that beares her pleafant weight 

‘‘ Be ftill enamclM with difcouloured flowers ; 

The precious fount beare fande of pureft gold, 

And for the peble, let the filuer ftrearaes. 

That pierce earth's bowels to maintaine her force, 

“ Play upon rubies, faphires, chryfolites : 

** The brims let be embrac'd with golden curies 
Of moflc," Warton. 

Ver. 936. And here and there thy banks upon 

With gropes of myrrh and cinnamon, ^ The COn^ 
llruftion of thefe two lines is a little difficult ; to crown her head 
with towers is true imagery j but to crown her head upon her 
banks, will fcarcely be allowed to be fo. I would therefore put 
a colon inflead of a comma at v. 935, and then read 

And here and there thy banks upon 

Be groves of myrrh and cinnamon." Seward. 

In V. 936, hanks is the nominative cafe, as head was in the lall 
verfe but one. The fenfe and fyntax of the whole is. May thy 
head be cronun'd round about with towers and terraces, and here 
and there [may] thy hanks [be crown'd] upon with groves, &c. 
<r« ui The phrafe is Greek. Calton. 
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And not many furlongs thence 
Is your Father's refidence. 

Where this night are met in ftate 

Many a friend to gratulate 

His wifh'd prefence ; and befide 950 

All the fwains, that there abide. 

With jigs and rural dance refort ; 

We (hall catch them at their fport, 

And our fudden coming there 

Will double all their mirth and chere ; 9j5 

Come, let us hafte, the Hars grow high. 

But night (its monarch yet in the mid (ky. 

The Scene changes, prefenting Ludlmo tmn and the 
Prejidenfs cajile ; then come in Country Dancers, 
after them the Attendant Spirit, with the Txeo 
Brothers, and the Lady. 

SONG. 

Sp. Back, Shepherds, back ; enough your play. 
Till next fun-(hine holiday ; 


Ver. 951. ■— — that abide So, in Milton's 

own editions. But the manufcript reading is, that near abide 
which dodor New tori prefers. 

Ver. 956. ■ ' ' the Jiars gron» highy 

But night fits monarch in the mid So, in 

Fletcher's play, A. ii. S. i. /. 145. 

Now while the moon doth rule the fky, 

And the ftars, whofe feeble light 
Give a pale (hadow to the night. 

Arc up." WiULToic. 
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Here be, without duck of nod, $6^ 

Other trippings to be trod 
Of lighter toes, and fucW court guife 
As Mercury did firft devife. 

With the mincing Dryades, 

On the lawns, and o« the kas. $65 

Ver. 960. Here he, Without dock er nod, ] By dkch or n6d, 
we are to underftand the affedation of obeifance. So, in King 
Richard III. A. i. S. iii* 

Duck with French nods and apifh courtefy.*' 

Again, iviLear^ A. ii. S. ii. 

Than twenty filly ducking obfervantr. 

That ftretch their duties nicely/* 

Compare Midf. N. pr. A. iir. S. i. 

Nod to him, elves, and do him courtefies/*^ Warton* 

Braithwait*s EngUjh (Gentleman (hows us the contempt in which 
the duck was held : “ But what is that which makes a man com- 
plete ? It is not a fcru*d face, an artfull cringe, or an Italionate 
dtickcf that deferves fo exquifite A title,** p, 324, 3d, edit,. 1641* 

Jbkl« Here he, nvithout duck or nod. 

Other trippings to be trod 
Of lighter toes, and fuch court gUife 
As Mercury did firft denjife. 

With the minckig Dry odes, ^ By ducks and nods our 
author alludes to the country people's aukward way of dancing. 
And, the two Brothers and the Laidy being now to danct*, h^ 
deferibes their elegant way of moving by trippings, lighter ties, 
court guife, &c. He followa ShakifpoaFe> who makes Arid teU 
Profpero, that his Malkers, 

Before you tm fey, edme and fO, 

“ And breathe twice, and ery foyfo. 

Each pne, tripping on hit tot, 

^ Will be here with mop and meWd* 
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This fecond Song prefents them to their Father and 
Mother. 

Noble Lord, and Lady bright, 

I have brought ye new delight ; 

And Oberon commands his Fairies, 

Every elf, and fairy fprlte. 

Hop as light as bird from briar. 

And this ditty after me 
Sing, and dance it trippingly 

The Dryads were Wood-Nymphs. But here the Ladies, who 
appeared on this occafion at the court of the lord prefident of the 
marches, are very elegantly termed Dryades, Indeed the prophet 
complains of the Jewifli women for mincing as they go, IJaiah^ 
iii, 1 6. But our author ufes that word, only to exprefs the ncat- 
nefs of their gait. Peck. 

So Drayton, of the Lancaibire lafles, Polyolh, S. xxvii. vol. iii, 
p. 1 183. 

Ye fo mincingly that tread.** 

Again, ibid. p. 1185. 

Ye maids the hornpipe then fo mincingly that tread,'* 

And in his Eclogues^ where the word may hence be underflood, 
vol. vii. p. 1417. 

Now fhepherds lay their winter-weeds away, 

And in neat jackets minfen on the plain.** 

And Jonfon, Cynth, Re<v, A. iii. S. iv. 

Some mincing marmofet 

Made all of clothes and face.** 

And Shakfpeare, Merch, Ven, A. iii. S. iv. 

Turn two mincing Heps 

Into a manly llride.** Warton. 

Tripping and trod^ as Mr. Warton obfefves, are technical terms* 
See V Allegro y v. ^3. And Chaucer, Miller's Tale^ v. 220, 

In twenty manir couth he trip and damced* 
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H w fo 

TbTee fair i 

H^ven hath Mod itwir y^ . 

Their faith, their patience, '^d their truth, 

^ fent them here through hard aflays 
With a crown of deathkfs praife. 

To triumph in vidorious dance 
O’er ffehfdal Folly and Intemperance. 

\heins^ tndedy the Spirit epitoguizes. 

, To inad a »e» 6 ae, that «, a dance, appears to have been the 
enftomety phiti&, aein L»v*U Lab> A* 'r* S. ii. “ 
her, vv« hiKre “ nuafun with her 

OD tfafa gr***^” And, in A i"»» A, A. v. S. iv. “ I have 
tni « mea/tirt." .. S<t Browne, in his Brit. Baft. B. i. S. li. 

. <c fktries often did their meafum treade,'* 

Ver. 97*. — — — -r- rAroii^fi hard aflays] Milton is fond 

of this e^preflion. See Par. Uft, B. iv. 93*. 

See Par. Reg.- B. i. ^64• 47*' * frequent 

phrafwin Fairfax's tranflatiort of Taflb. Chancer alfo nfes it, 
Rsamat 0 / tie Refit' 435 ®' 

Blit ioVetidf fo 

‘^‘^$^fer, 't*.' 

He ia a gre^'i|y«»tW»#i%r • , 

That hai^hisfword/i^ftfii!|i k^rd affay forgone. ^ 

So alfo/ n>ac»acc o| pf St<^% hi* 1 . 1600, 

'p. ^36. 
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Sp. To the ocean now I fly. 

And thofe happy climes that lie 
Where day never fliuts his eye, 

Up in the broad fields of the flcy ; 

There I fuck the liquid air 980 

All amidfl: the gardens fair 

Ver. 976. To the ocean no<w I fly^ Sec.] This fpeech is evi- 
dently a paraphrafe on Ariel's Song in the Tempefl^ A, v. S. i. 

Where the befjucks^ there fuck I.** War burton, 
Pindar in his fecond Olympick, and Homer in his fourth Odyf- 
fey, deferibe a happy ifland at the extremity of the ocean, or 
rather earth, where the fun has his abode, the Iky is perpetually 
ferene and bright, the weft wind always blows, and the flowers 
are of gold. This luxuriant imagery Milton has dreffed anew, 
from the claflTical gardens of antiquity, from Spenfer's gardens of 
Adonis fraught with pleafures manifold," from the fame gardens 
in yi’dvxno*^ V AdonCf Ariofto’s garden of Paradife, TaflTo's garden 
of Armida, and Spenfer's bower of Blifle, The garden of Eden 
is abfolutely Milton's own creation. Warton, 

Ver. 979. Up in the broad fields of the Jhy .*] It may be 
doubted whether from Virgil, Aeris in campis latisf* J£xi, vi. 
888. For at firft he had written plain fields, with another idea : 
A level extent of verdure. Warton. 

He wrote broad fields from Fairfax, B. viii, ft, 57. 

O'er the broad fields of heau'n's bright wilderneffe," 

Ver, 980. There I fuck the liquid air] Thus Ubaldo, in Fair- 
fax's Tajfoy a good wifard, who dwells in the centre of the earth, 
but fometimes emerges, to breathe the purer air of mount Carmel. 
B. xiv. ft. 43. 

And there in liquid ayre myfelf difport." Warton. 
Ver. 981. All amidfl the gardens fair 

Of Hef perns, and his daughters three] The daughters 
of Hefperus the brother of Atlas, firft mentioned in Milton's 
manufeript as their father, had gardens or orchards which pro- 
duced apples of gold. Spenfer makes them the daughters of 

VOL. V. D d 
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Of Hefperus, and his daughters three 
That fing about the golden tree : 

Along the crifped fhades and bowers 

Atlas, Faer. Qu* ii. vii. 54. See Ovid, Metam, ix. 6^6. And 
Apollodor. Bibl, L. ii* 1 1. But what ancient fabler celebrates 
thefe damfels for their Ikill in finging ? Apollonius Rhodius, an 
author whom Milton taught to hisfcholars. Argon, iv* 1396. 

■ T{o» y tipor ^ in Aee^f 

EiWri may^va’ta pvtT 

Xupu w’^ATAai'Toc AM<1>I J'e NYMOAI 

‘ESnEPIAEX moiwtvcp, EOIMEPON AEIAOYSAI* 

Hence Lucan*s virgin-choir, over-looked by the commentators, is 
to be explained, where he fpeaks of this golden grove, ix. 360* 

— fuit aurea filva, 

** Divitiifque graves et fulvo germine rami j 
** Virgineu/que chorus^ nitidi cuftodia luci, 

Et nunquam fomno damnatus lumina ferpens, &c." 
Milton frequently alludes to thefe ladies, or their gardens, Par, 
Loft^ B. iii. 568, Ib. iv. 520, Ib. viii, 631, Par, Reg, B. ii. 
357. And the Malk before us, v. 392. Warton. 

Euripides, Milton’s favourite tragick poet, as Mr. Dunfter has 
obferved, celebrates the daughters of Hefperus under the title of 
'YMNOAES KOPAI, Here, Fur,y, 393. See alfo//i^/(?^//rj, y,q^o, 
*£EnEPlAnN y im fATjXQffvopoif axlay 
AyvaatfAh tSv AOIAAN. 

Ver. 983. ■ the golden tree Many fay that the 

applet of Atlas's garden were of gold : Ovid is the only ancient 
writer that fays the treet were of gold, Metam, iv. 636. 

Warton. 

Ver. 984. Along tie crifped Jiades'] Milton had changed his 
ideas of a garden, when he wrote the Par, Lofl^ where the brooks, 
but not the Jhades^ are crifped. In the Tempefty we have the 

crifp channels" of brooks, A. iv, S. i. Perhaps in the fame 
fenfe as in Par. Loji, B. iv. 237. Ihe brooks," which 

are faid to run with mazy erroury v. 239. So, in the Firji Part 
of Henry IV, A. i. S. iv. The Severn hides his crifped \it2A 
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Revels the fpruce and jocund Spring.; 985 

The Graces, and the rofy-bofom’d Hours, 
Thither all their bounties bring ; 

There eternal Summer dwells. 

And Weft-Winds, with mulky wing, 

in the hollow bank." Yet I will not deny, that the furface of 
water curled by the wind may be fignified^ Jonfon fays of Zephyr 
in his Ma/quesy vol. vi. p, 26. 

The rivers ran as fmoothei by his hand. 

Only their heads are cri/ped by his ftiroke%'* 

In the prefent inftance, the meaning o£ cri/ped is plainly to be 
feen by the context. War tort. 

Ver. 988. ** That there eternal Summer d*wells,** The Errata 

of Milton’s own edition, 1673, dht&.That to be omitted. This 
is not attended to by Tonfon, edit. 1695. That is omitted by 
Tickell and Fenton, and iSlently re>adopted by do£lpr Newton, 
I retain the poet's own laft correflion, Warton. 

That is omitted in Tonfon’s edition of 2 7 1 but not in his 
edition of 1705. 

Ibid. There eternal Summer dwells y\ So Fletcher, Faithful 
Shep, A, iv. S. i. P..163. 

On this bower may ever dwell 
Spring and Summer,** Warton. 

Compare R. Niccols's defeription of the Bower of BlifTe, The 
Cuckowy 1607. p. lO. 

For there eternal Spring doth ever dwelly 
Ne they of other feafon ought can tell,” 

Ver. 989. And WeJi.Windty with mujhj wingy &c.] So, in 
the approach to Armida's garden in Fairfax's TaJ/oy b. xv. ft. 53, 

The windes breath'd fpikenard, myrrhe, and balme around.” 
Again, B. xviii, ft. 15, 

The aire that balme and nardus breath'd vnfecne,” 

Warton* 


pda 
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About the cedar’n alleys fling 9S^ 

Nard and Cafha’s balmy fmells. 

Iris there with humid bow 

Waters the odorous banks, that blow 

Flowers of more mingled hew 

Than her purfled fcarf can (hew ; 99S 

4 

Drummond alfo mentions an edort/enus clime, 

<< Where the all-cheering emperour of time 
« Makes fpring the nard, and fragrant 

Poems, i 6 t 6 . And he has mujktd Zephyrs.*' Compare alfo 
Sylvefter, Du Bart. ed. fupr. p. hji. of the climate of Eden, 
which Zephyr fils with mujk and amber fmeU.** And p# 172* 

** Zephyr did fweet mujhy fighes afford." 

Vcr. 990. alleys fling See.]* In a poem by 

H. Peacham, the Period of Mourning, in Memorie of Prince Henry, 
See. Lond. 1613. Nupt. Hymn. i. ft. 3. of the vallies. 

And every where your fing.** 

So, in Par. Loji, viii. 517. Plung rofc, flung odours.** 

Warton. 

Compare Drayton, Nimph. iii. p. 27. ed, 1630. 

Whilft frefli Ver is flinging 
Her bounties abroad," 

Ver. 992. — humid ho^] So, in Par. Lofl, B. iv, 

150. Fair evening cloud, or humid bo^.'* 

Ver. 993. Blcrw is here aftively ufed, as in B, and Fletcher's 
Lover's Progre/s, A. ii. S. i. vol, v. p. 380. 

The wind that hlovos the A'pvXflonxsers not fofter." 

That is, makes the flowers blow." So, in Jonfon’s Mafk at 
Highgate, 1604, Works, ut fupr. p. 882, edit. 1616. 

For thefe, Favonius here fhall blovs 
** New flowers, which you (hall fee to grow." Wartok. 
Ver. 99 y. Than her purfled fcarf canjhew ; ] Drummond has 
the {\xtivie*^^9x\et fcarf e,** and fcarf e ed e\o\sS,** Poems, ut 
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And drenches with Elyiian dew 
(Lift, mortals, if your ears be true,) 

Beds of hyacinth and roles. 

Where young Adonis oft repofes, 

Turfled is fringed, or, embroidered. Fr, Pour^le, Thus in 
Piers Plonvman^ P. ii. 

1 was ware of a woman worthlyich clothed 
Pur^lid y/ith. pelure the fineft upon erthc.** 

And in Chaucer, Monk*s Prologue, 

** I fee his fleves purfilid at the hande 

With grys, and that the fineft in the lande.** 

See alfo Spenfer, Faer. Qu, i. ii. 15, and ii. iii. 26. 

Ver. 99 ^* drenches nxdth Elyjian denjij\ As in Par, Lojl^ 

B. xi. 367. The Angel fays to Adam, 

Let Eve, for I have drench* d her eyes. 

Here fleep below," 

That is, with the de^s of fleep, not with tears. Again, by 
drench y where it may be conftrued equivocally, underftand a 
foakingy not a draughty B. ii. 73. 

if the fleepy drench 

Of that forgetful lake benumm not ftill." 

And in Macbeth y A. i. S. vii. 

when in fwinifli fleep 

drenched natures lie, as in a death." Warton. 

Ver. 997. -- ■ if your ears he trucy ] Intimating that 

this Songy which follows, of Adonis, and Cupid and Pfyche, is 
not for the profane, but only for fwell purged ears. See Upton's 
SpenfeTy Notes on B, iii. C. vi. Hvrd. 

See alfo Note on Arcades y v. 72. So the Enchanter, above, 
at V, 784, has ** neither ear nor foul to apprehend" fublimc 
my ft cries. His ear no lefs than his fouly was impure, unpurged, 
and unprepared. Warton. 

Ver. 998. Beds of hjacinth and rofes. 

Where ytmng Adonis oft repofes,] Mr. Warton cites 
thefe rhymes from Drayton, Muf Elyf, Nym, iv. vol. iv. p. 1481* 

D d 3 
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Waxing well of his deep wound ioo» 

In flumber foft, and on the ground 
Sadly fits the Afiyrian queen : 

But far above in fpangled fiieen 
Celeftial Cupid, her fam’d fon, advanc’d. 

Holds his dear Pfyche fweet entranc’d, too; 
After her wandering labours long. 

Till free confent the Gods among 
Make her his eternal bride. 

And from her fair unfpotted fide 


O I could wifli this place was ftrew’d with rofeiy 
Whereon my Cloris her fweet felfe repojes,* 

Mr. Dunfter cites the fame from Sylvefter, Du Bart, ed. fupr. 
p. 1 8 o, of Adam in Paradife : 

Here underneath a fragrant hedge repofeiy 
Full of all kinds of fweet all-coloured ro/es,** 

But, if Milton had any preceding writer in his mind, I am in* 
dined to think Marlowe's Faffionate Shepherd might fuggeft the 
beds of rofes,*' ver. 9. 

There will I make thee beds of rofesy 
With a thoufand fragrant pofies 

So, in V Allegro y v. 2i. On beds of violets blue and frcfii- 
blown rofesd* 

Ver. 1 001. See Spenfer's ft, 48. Warton. 

Ver. 1002. the KHlyiizxi queen Venus is called the 

AJfyrian Queen, becauie (he was firft worftiipped by the Aflyriaps. 
See Paufanias, Attic, lib. i. cap. xiv. Newton. 

Tickell and Fenton read ** the Cyprian queen.*' 

Ver. 1003. * fpangled (been] Midf, N, Dream, 

A, ii. S. i. 

By fountain dear, or fpangled ftar-light>^^rA?.*' 
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Two blifsful twins are to be bom, loi® 

Youth and Joy ; fo Jove hath fworn. 

But now my taflc is fmoothly done, 

I can fly, or I can run, 

Ver. loio. Undoubtedly Milton’s allufion at large, is here 
to Spenfer's allegorical garden of Adonis, Faer, Qu, iii. vi. 46. 
feq. But at the fame time, his mythology has a reference to 
Spenfer’s Hymne of Lo've^ where Lo^e is feigned to dwell in a 
paradife of all delight,” with Hebe, or Youth, and the reft of 
the darlings of Venus, who fport with his daughter Pleafure. 
Por the fable and allegory of Cupid and Pfyche, fee Fulgentius, 
iii. 6. And Apuleius for Pfyche’s ^wandering Ihhours long, 

Warton, 

Ver. 1012. But fio<w my tajk is f?noothly do}te^ &c.j So Shak> 
fpeare’s Profpero, in the Epilogue to the Tanpefi, 

Now my charmes are all o’erthrown, &c.” 

And tjius the Satyr, in Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherde/s, who bears 
the <jhara<fler of our Attendant Spirit, when his office or com* 
miffidn is finiflied, difplays his power and adlivity, promifing 
any nirther fervices, S. ult. p. 195. The reader lhall compare 
Milton’s chafte dignity on this occalior, with Fletcher’s licentious 
indulgence of a warmer fancy. 

What new fervice now is meeteft 
For the Satyr } Shall I ft ray 
** In the middle air, and ftay 
The failing rack, or nimbly take 
Hold by the moon, and gently make 
Suit to the pale queen of night 
For a beam to give thee light ? 

Shall I dive into the fea. 

** And bring thee coral, making way 
Through the rifing waves, that fall 
In fnowy fleeces ? Dearcft, (hall 
I catch thee wanton fauns, or flyes 
Whofe woven wings the fummer dyes 
Of many colours ? Get thee fruit, 

<< Or fteal from Heaven old Orpheus* lute. 

D d 4 
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Quickly to the green earth’s end. 

Where the bpw’d welkin flow doth bend; 1015 
And from thence can foar as foon 
To the corners of the moon. 

** All thefe 1*11 venture for, and more, 

To do her fervice all thefe woods adore.*' 

C/. No other fervice, Satyre, but thy watch 
About thefe thickets^ left harmlefs people catch 
Mi/chief, or fad mif chance,** 

Sat, “ Holy Virgin, I will dance 
** Round about thefe woods, as quick 
As the breaking light, and prick 
Down the lawns, and down the vales, 

Fafter than the windmill failes, 

So I take my leave, &c." 

And, at his aflumption of this office, he had before faid, A. i. S* i. 
I muft go, and I muft run. 

Swifter than the fiery fun." Warton. 

Ver. 1014. The ^reen earth* s endy'\ Cape de Verd Ifles. 

SVMPSON, 

Ver. 1015. Where the bow'd twelkin Jlonjn doth bend ; ] A curve 
which bends, or defcends Jl<rwlyy from its great fweep. Bending 
has the fame fenfe, of Dover cliff, in K, Lear^ A, iv, S. i. 
There is a cliff, whofe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep," 

And, in the Faithful Shepherdejty bending plain,'* p. loy. 
Jonfon has bending vale," vii, 59, Warton, 

Sylvefter, as Mr. Dunfter obferves, has the heaven's bon)j*d 
archeiy** Du Bart, edit, fupr. p. 149, The phrafe may have 
originated from F/alm cxiiv. 5, Bonx) thy hea<vensy O Lord 
which Sandys thus paraphrafes : 

Great God, ftoope from the bending fkie$,** 

Ver. ioi6. And from thence can foar as foon 

To the comers of the snoon,] Oberon fays of the 
fwiftnefs of his Fairies, JDr, A, iv, S, i. 
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Mortals, that would follow me, 

Love Virtue j (he alone is free : 

She can teach ye how to clime 1020 

Higher than the fphery chime ; 

We the globe can compafs foon 
Swifter than the wandering moon/* 

And Puck’s Fairy, ibid. A. ii. S. i. 

I do wander every where, 

** Swifter than the moones fphere.” 

And Drayton, Njmphid, vol. 2. p. 552. 

Whence lies a way up to the moon. 

And thence the Faery can as foon, &c.” 

Compare alfo Macheth, A, iii. S. v. 

Upon the corner of the mpon 

There hangs a vaporous drop profound.” 

We plainly difcern Milton’s track of reading. Warton. 

Ver. 1020. Dr. Warburton has obferved, that the four lafi 
*verfes furnilhed Pope with the thought for the conclufion of his 
Ode on St. Cecilia’s day. A prior imitation may be traced in 
the clofe of Dryden's Qde. 

Ver. 1021. fphery chime ; ] Chimcy Cima^ 

Yet he ufes chime in the common fenfe. Ode Nati<v. v. 128. He 
may do fo here, but then the expreffion is licentious, I fuppofe 
for the fake of the rhyme. Hurd. 

The fphery chime is the mttjick of the fpheres. As in Machin's 
Dumhf Knight y 1608, Reed’s Old Plays y vol. iv. 447. 

It was as filver as the chime of fpheres,** 

fphery occurs in Midf, N, Dream, A. ii. S. vii. Hermia’s 
fphery eyne,** Warton. 

Herrick thus addreifes Mujtck in a Song, Hefperid, 1648, 
p. 116. 

■ Fall down, from thofe thy chiming fpheres, 

•* To charme our fouls,” 
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Or if Virtue feeble were. 

Heaven itfelf would ftoop to her *. 

Ver. 1022. The Moral of this poem is very finely fummed 
up in the fix concluding lines. The thought, contained in the 
iavo lafty might probably be fuggefted to our author by a paffage 
in the Table of Cebes, where Patience and Perfeverance are repre^ 
fented (looping and (Iretching out their hands to help up thofe, 
who are endeavouring to climb the craggy hill of Virtue, and 
yet are too feeble to afcend of themfelves. Thyer. 

Had this learned and ingenious Critick duly refledled on the 
lofty mind of Milton ‘ fmit with the love of facred fong,’ and 
fo often and fo fublimely employed* on topicks of religion, he 
might readily have found a fubjedl, to which the Poet obvioufly 
and divinely alludes in thefe concluding lines, without fetching 
the thought from the Table of Cehes. 

** In the preceding remark, I am convinced Mr, Thyer had 
no ill intention : but, by overlooking fo clear and pointed ai\ 
allufion to a fubjedl, calculated to kindle that lively glow in the 
bofom of every Chriftian which the Poet intended to excite, and 
by referring it to an image in a profane author, he may, befide 
ftifling the fublime effed fo happily produced, afford a handle to 
fome, in thefe ^ evil days,^ who are willing to make the religion 
of Socrates and Cebes (or that of Nature) fuperfede the religion 
of Chrift. 

Tbe Moral of this poem is^ indeed, *verj finely fummed up in the 
fix concluding lines ; in which, to wind up one of the moft elegant 
produdlions of his genius, ^ the Pbet's eye, in a fine phrenzy 
rolling,* threw up its laft glance to Heaven, in rapt contempla- 
tion of that ftupendous Myftery, whereby Hcy the lofty theme 
of Paradife Regained^ (looping from above all height, ^ bowed 
the Heavens, and came down* on Earth, to atone as Man for the 
Sins of Men, to (Irengthen feeble Virtue by the influence of his 
Grace, and to teach Her to afcend his throne.** 

For the preceding Note I am indebted, as I formerly dated, 
to the Rev. Mr. Eger ton. 

The lad line had been written thus by Milton ; 

Heaven itfelf would bo^ to her,** 
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He altered honx) to ftoop, becaufe the latter word exprefles greater 
condefeenfion. So, in his Ode o?i the Paffion^ he applici», to the 
Son of God when he took our nature upon him, the phrafe ‘‘ ftoop'mg 
his regal head/' Thus Cralhaw fays, Poems^ ed. Paris, 1652, 
p, 15, that Chrift's all-embracing birth 

Lifts earth to heauen, stoop es heauen to earth." 

The Attendant Spirit, it may be added, opens the poem with 
a defeription of the rewards which Virtue promifes, after this 
mortal life, to her true fervants:" The poem, therefore, may 
be confidcred more perfed, in clofing, as it commenced, with the 
folemn and impre®ve fentipients of Scripture, 


* In the peculiar difpofition of the ftory, the fweetnefs of the 
numbers, the juftnefs of the exprelTion, and the moral it teaches, 
there is nothing extant in any language like the Majh of Comus, 

Toland. 

Milton’s Jfu<vefiile Poems are fo no otherwife, than as they were 
written in his younger years ; for their Dignity and Excellence 
they are fufHcient to have fet him among the moft celebrated of 
the Poets, even of the Ancients themfclves : his Majk and Ljcidas 
are perhaps fuperiour to all in tHeir feveral kinds. 

Richardson. 

Comus is written very much in imitation of Shakfpeare’s Tempeji^ ' 
and the Faithful Shepherdefs of Fletcher ; and though one of the 
hrft, is yet one of the moft beautiful of Milton's compofttions. 

Newton. 

Milton feems in this poem to have imitated Shakfpeare's 
manner more than in any other of his works ; and it was very 
natural for a young author, preparing a piece for the ftage, to 
propofe to himfelf for a pattern the moft celebrated mafter of 
Englifti dramatick poetry. Thver, 

Milton has here more profeffedly imitated the manner of Shak- 
fpeare in his fairy feenes, than in any other of his works : and 
his poem is much the better for it, not only for the beauty, variety, 
and novelty of his images, but for a brighter vein of poetry, and 
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9n eafe and delicacy of expref&on very fuperiour to his natural 
manner. War burton. 

If this Majk had been revifcd by Milton, when hi# ear and 
judgement were perfectly formed, it had been the moft exquifite 
of all his poems. As it is, there are feme puerilities in it, and 
many inaccuracies of exprelfion and vcrfification. The two 
editions of his Poems are of 1645 he was, 

as he would think, better employed. In 1673, he would condemn 
himfelf for having written fuch a thing as a Majky efpecially for 
a great lord, and a fort of vice-roy. Hurd. 

The greateft of Milton*s juvenile performances }s the MaJk of 
Comus, in which may very plainly be difeovered the dawn or 
twilight of Faradife Loft* Milton appears to have formed very 
early that fyftem of diftion, and mode of verfe, which his ma. 
turer judgement approved, and from which he never endeavoured 
nor defired to deviate. 

Nor does Comut afford only a fpecimen of his language ; it ex- 
hibits likewife his power of defeription and his vigour of fenti- 
ment, employed in the praife and defence of virtue. A work 
more truly poetical is rarely found ; allufions, images, and de- 
feriptive epithets, embellifh^almoft every period with lavifh de- 
coration. As a feries of lines, therefore, it may be confidered 
as worthy of all the admiration with which the votaries have re- 
ceived it. ^ 

Asa drama it is deficient. The aftion is not probable. A 
Mafque, in thofe parts where fupernatural intervention is ad- 
mitted, muft indeed be given up to all the freaks of imagination ; 
but, fo far as the aftion is merely human, it ought to be reafon.* 
able, which can hardly be faid of the conduft of the two Brothers ; 
wKoj when their Sifter finks with fatigue in a pathlefs wildernefs, 
wander both away together in fearch of berries too far to find 
their way back, and leave a helplefs Lady to all the fadnefs and 
danger of folitude. This however is a defed overbalanced by 
its convenience. 

What dtferves more reprehcnlion is, that the prologue fpoken 
in the wild wood by the Attendant Spirit is addrefted to the au- 
dience \ a motle of communication fo contrary to the nature of 
dramattek reprefentation, that no precedents can fupport it. 
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The difcourfe of the Spirit is too long ; an obje^lion that may 
be made to almoft all the following fpeechcs ; they have not the 
fprightUnefs of a dialogue animjrted by reciprocal contention, but 
fecm rather declamations deliberately comp^cd, and formally re- 
peatedy on a moral queftion. The auditor therefore liilens as to 
a lediure, without palfion, without anxiety. 

The fon^ of Comus has airinefs and jollity ; but, what may 
recommend Milton's morals as well as his poetry, the invitations 
to pleafure are fo general, that they excite no diftimfi images of 
corrupt enjoyment, and take no dangerous hold on the fancy. 

The following foliloquies of Comus and the Lady are elegant, 
but tedious. The fong muft owe much to the voice, if it ever 
can delight. At laft the Brothers enter, with too much tran- 
quillity ; and when they had feared left their Sifter Ihould be in 
danger, and hoped that Ihe is not in danger, the Elder makes a 
fpeech in praife of Chafti ty, and the Younger finds how fine it is 
fo be a Philofopher, 

Then defcends the Spirit In form of a Shepherd ; and the 
Brother, inftead of being in hafte to alk his help, praifes his fing- 
ing, and enquires his bufinefs in that place. It is remarkable, 
that at this interview the Brother is taken with a Ihort fit of 
rhyming *. The Spirit relates that the Lady is in the power of 
Comus ; the Brother moralifes again ; and the Spirit makes a long 
narration, of no ufe becaufe it is falfe, and therefore unfuitable 
to a good Being. 

In all thefe parts the language is poetical, and the fentiments 
are generous ; but there is fomething wanting .to allure attention. 
^ The difpute between the Lady and Comus is the moft animated 
and affedling feene of the drama, and wants nothing but a brilker 
reciprocation of objedlions and replies to invite attention, and 
detain it. 

The fongs are vigorous, and full of imagery ; but they are harlh 
in their diftion, and not very mufical in their numbers. 

Throughout the whole, the figures are too bold, and the lan- 
guage too luxuriant for dialogue. It is a Drama in the Epick 
ftyle, inelegantly fplendid, and tedloufly inftru^live. Johnson. 

* ajhortfit of rbymmg,^ But Milton, in this, refpc^l, followed Flctchcf and 
Jonfon. See the Note oa ver, 494. 
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Milton’s Comus is, I think, one of the lirteft produdioris of 
modern times, and I don’t know whether to admire mod the poetry 
of it or the philofophy, which is of the nobleft kind* The fubje^l 
of it 1 like better than that of the Farad^fe which, I think, 
is not human enough to touch the common feelings of humanity, 
as poetry ought to do j the Divine Perfonages he has introduced 
are of too high a kind to a^l any part in poetry, and jthe feene of 
the adion is, for the greater part, quite out of Nature. But the 
fubjc^l of the Comus is a fine Mythological Tale, marvellous 
enough, as all poetical fubjeds (hould be, but at the fame time 
human. He begins his piece in the manner of Euripides, and the 
defeending Spirit that prologifes, makes the fined and granded 
opening of any theatrical piece that I know, ancient or modern. 
The condudl of the piece is anfwerable to the beginning, and the 
verfification of it is finely varied by fhort and long verfes, blank 
and rhyming, and the fweeted fongs that ever were compofed ; 
nor do I know any thing in Englifh Poetry comparable to it in 
this refpeft, except Dryden’s Ode on St. Cecilia ; which, for the 
length of the piece, has all the variety of verfification that can 
well be imagined. As to the dyle of Comusy it is more elevated, 
I think, than that of any of his writings, and fo much above what 
is written at prefent, that I am inclined to make the fame dif- 
tinftion in the Englilh Language, that Homer made of the Greek 
in his time ; and to fay, that Milton’s language is the language 
of the gods ; whereas we of this age fpeak and write the language 
of mere mortal men. 

If the Comus was to be properly reprefented, with all the decora- 
tions which it requires, of machinery, feenery, drefs, mufick, and 
dancing, it would be the fined exhibition that ever was feen upon 
any modern dage. But I am afraid, with all thefe, the principal 
part would be dill wanting ; I mean, players that could wield the 
language of Milton, and pronounce thofe fine periods of his, by 
which he has contrived to give his poetry the beauty of the fined 
profe compofition, and without which there can be nothing great 
or noble in compofition of any kind. Or if we could find players 
who had breath and organs (for thefe, as well as other tlpngs, 
begin to fail in this generation), and fenfe and tade enough, pro- 
perly to pronounce fuch periods, I doubt it would not be eafy to 
find an audience that could relilh them, or perhaps they would 
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not have attention and comprehenfion fufficlent to conne£l the 
fenfe of them, being accuftomed to that trim, fpruce, (hort cut 
of a ftyle, which Tacitus, and his modern imitators, French and 
Engliih, have made fafliionable. Lord Monboddo. 

In poetical and pidlurefque circumftances, in wildnefs of fancy 
and imagery, and in weight of fentiment and moral, how greatly 
does Comus excel the Aminta of Taflb, and the Faftor Fido of 
Guarini, which Milton, from his love of Italian poetry, muft 
frequently have read ! Comus, like thefe two, is a Faftoral Drama ; 
and I have often wondered it is not mentioned as fuch. 

Dr. J. Warton. 

We muft not read Comus with an eye to the ftage, or with the 
expedlation of dramatick propriety. Under this reftridlion the 
abfurdity of the Spirit fpeaking to an audience in a folitary foreft 
at midnight, and the want of reciprocation in the dialogue, are 
overlooked. Comus is a fuite of Speeches, not interefting by dif. 
crimination of charader j not conveying a variety of incidents, 
nor gradually exciting curiofity : but perpetually attrading at- 
tention by fublime fentiment, by fanciful imagery of the richeft 
vein, by an exuberance of pidurefque defcription, poetical allufion, 
and ornamental expreffion. While it widely departs from the 
grptefque anomalies of the Malk now in falhion, it does not nearly 
approach to the natural conftitution of a regular Play. There is 
a chaftity in the application and condud of the machinery : and 
Sabrina is introduced with much addrefs, after the Brothers had 
imprudently fuffered the enchantment of Comus to take effed. 
This is the firft time the old Engliih Malk was in fome degree 
reduced to the principles and form of a rational compolition i yet 
ftill it could not but retain fome of its arbitrary peculiarities. 
T*he poet had here properly no more to do with the Pathos of 
Tragedy, than the Charader of Comedy : nor do 1 know that 
he was confined to the ufual modes of theatrical interlocution. A 
great critick obferves, that the difpute between the Lady and 
Comus is the moll animated and affeding feene of the piece. 
Perhaps fome other feenes, either confifting only of a foliloquy, 
or of three or four fpeeches only, have afforded more true pleafure. 
The fame critick thinks, that in all the moral dialogue, although 
the language is poetical, and the fentiments generous, fomething 
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is ftill wanting t6 allure aitenthn^ But furcly, in fuch paflages^ 
fentim^nts fo generous, and language fo poetical, arc fufficieut to 
loufe all Our feelings. For this rcafon I eafnnot admit his pofition, 
that Comus is a drama udhnjty inftruSihje, And if, as he fays, 
to thefe ethical difcuflions the auditor liitens, as to a ledlure, with- 
out paflion, without anxiety, yet he liftens with elevation and dc- 
Kght. The aflion is faid to be improbable : becaufe the Brothers, 
when their Siller finks with fatigue in a pathlefs wilderOefs, wander 
both away together in fearch of berries, too far to find their way 
back, and leave a helplefs Lady to all the fadnefs and danger of 
folitude. But here is no dcfertion, or negicfl of the Lady. The 
Brothers leave their Sifter under a fpreading pine in the foreft, 
fainting for refrclhment : they go to procure berries or fome 
other fruit for her immediate relief, and, with great probability, 
lofe their way in going or returning. To fay nothing of the 
poet's art, in making this very natural and fimplc accident to be 
produftive of the diftrefs, which forms the future bufinefs and 
complication of the fable. It is certainly a fault, that the Brothers, 
although with fome indications of anxiety, Ihould enter with fo 
much tranquillity, when their Sifter is loft, and at leifure pro- 
nounce philofophical panegyricks on the myfteries of virginity. 
But we mull not too fcrupuloully attend to the exigencies of fitu- 
ation, nor fufFer ourfelvcs to fuppofe that we are reading a play, 
which Milton did not mean to write. Thefe fplendid infertions 
will pleafe, independantly of the ftory, from which however they 
lefult ; and their elegance and fublimity will overbalance their 
want of place. In a Greek Tragedy, fuch fentimental harangues, 
arifing from the fubjeifl, would have been given to a Chorus. 

On the whole, whether Comus, be or be not, deficient as a 
drama, whether it is confidered as an Epick Drama, a feries of 
lines, a Malk, or a poem, I am of opinion, that our author is 
here only inferiour to his own Petradife Loft. Warton, 

Milton's Comus is, in my judgement, the moll beautiful and 
perfed poem of that fublime genius, Wakefield. 

Perhaps the conduft and converfation of the Brothers, which 
Mr. Warton blames, may not be altogether indefenfible. 

They have loft their way in a foreft at night, and are in the 
want of light and noife," It would now be dangerous for thoirt 
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ln .tb^.'^C€t!^tyM i)i«li|t they tliqi|j4^i 

ii^^>ifatty .wait, .a^ of their loii * 

Sitfei^* o|:foipe oc^ife to MrUch they fel^ve direa^ their ftep», 
The^y^UD^ brother ?inxiou(ly cxpreffes his appreheq^on^ for 1^$ 
Si^r. '^j^.EJder^ in r^y, twfts that fhe is t)^ jip.daiij^^ 
aind^ iqU:^ of f tying way to tbofe fe?irs^, which tho^|^o«i^^ 
repeats, o^patiajte^ oa the ftrcngthof Chaftity ; ,hy 
tion.of^whicK&igtuoeAt^h^ coo^ maintaW^^h^of' tl^r 
Sifter's fafety, while he beguileii the pefp]^:4^y of their own 
fttuation* . 

It has been (ri>fetyedf that Comn n not c^lcnlfted.t^fiiine ia 
theatrick exhibition for thofe very reaft>0|i which con^itute its 
eiTential and fpecifick merit. The faji^r of^Goaytni, winch 
alfo raviftxes the re/^erf sxd Tii 

could not fucceed npon thp HowfyOi^^,Jt is rofficiernt, th^t^ 

Comus dirplay$ the fmc forces of poetic444ighj^i|^ ^9^1 iq- , 
ftrudion, in ita channli^^iw 

in its fublime di^Uon, In l^jrirt^n^ fent^ttients* Its few ihac* 
curacies weigh but ,a8 4uft in thebi4aiioe igaiuft. geqfial merit. 

And, inihort, (ifVti^y beaU<m^^^ 
the high authority of e; pre^^ note,) I t|bt 

thH'cn^ntijgil&^'ar'P^ h bo^'- .gracefid^ 

’ ' 
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Original Various Readings of ComuSf 

From Miltori's MSy in his oxen hand. 

SfAGE-DlREGTIoi^. A gtMrdian fpirit or dsemoTf" [enters.] 
After V* 4, In regions mild, Thefe lines are infcited, 

tKit eroded, 

Amidfl th* Hefperian gafdem^ on nwhofe hanks 
Bede*U}*d njoith nedar and celijiinll fongSy 
Et email rofes grow, and hyacinth y 
And fruits of golden rindy on n.vhofe fairc tree 
'The fcalie^harnef dragon eojer keeps 
His unineh anted eye; around the ^verge 
And facred limits of this blifsful ijlcy 
The jealous oceauy that old riajery avindes 
His far re extended armesy till njoith ft cepe fait 
Halfe his nvaft flood the ^ild Atlantique fillsy 
And halfe the flow mfadonf d ftygf an poole. 

But fofty I fwas not fent to court your nxionder 
With dftant n.vorldsy and ftrange removed climes. 

Yet thence / comcy and oft from thence behold. 

Ill the third of the preceding lines, Eternal rofes yeeld** had 
been alfb written, and then bloome ;** both which are croifed, 
and^rcow remains. After ftygian poole ihi following lines, through 
which the pen is drawn, occur : 

1 doubt mcy gentle mortallsy thefe may feeme 
Strange diftances to heare and smkno^ne climes. 

Then folkws in the margin. But foft &c. 

Ver. 5. the fmoke and ftir of this dim narroav fpot. 

After V. 7. Strive to keep up. See.** this line was inferted, but 
eroded. 

Beyond the fivrittUn date of mortall change. * 

* Dr. Warturton thinks this line ncccffary to the juftnefs of the thought 

in V. y. Dr. Newton contends that it is better omitted. The written date^ as 
Doctor Warburton obferves, means Scripture, in which is recorded the abridged 
date of human life. 
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Ver. 14. That fieavs the palace of aetcrnity. 

Vcr. 18. But to my huifneffe no^w, Neptune mjho/e fway. 

Ver. 21. The rule and title of each fea-girt ijle, 

Ver. 28k The greateft and the beft of all his empire, 

Ver. 45. By old or modern bard, in hall or bowre. 

Ver. 58, Which therefore (he brought up and nam*d him Comus^ 
In the margin, nvhome, 

Ver. 62k And in thick culvert of black imbowr'd 
Excells his mother at her potent art. 

Convert is written firft, then JI:)elter. 

Ver. 67. For mod doe tafte through ojoeake intemperate third. 
Ver. 72. All other parts remaining as before, 

Ver. 90. Neereji and likelieft to gi<ve pmfent aide. 

Vcr. 92. Of virgin fteps. I muft be viewlelTe now. 

V irgin is expunged for hatefull. 

Stage -DIRECTION. Goes out, — ^Comus enters with a charming 
rod and glade of liquor y with his rout ail headed like fame wild 
beads ; thire garment Sy fome like men*% and fome like *v&omen*%„ 
They come on in a world and antick fajhion. Intrant 
Ver. 97. In the deepe Tartarian dreame. 

Ver. 99. Shoots againd the northern pole* 

Dujhy is a marginal correftion. 

Ver. 168. And quick La<iv worth her fcrupulous head. 

Ver. 1 14. Lead woith fwift round the months and years. 

Ver. 1 17. And on thej^/^w fands and (helves. 

Yellow) is altered to tawony^ 

Vcr. 122, Night has better fweets to prove. 

Ver. 135. And makes a blot of nature. 

Again, 

And throw a blot ore all the alre. 

Ver. 63. “ Potent art’* are Shakfpcarc’s words, and better tliaa ^ migktp 

art.” Warburton. 

See alfo Drayton's Barom Warres, 1627, c. iii. ft. 8. 

** Thus, like Medea, fat ihee in her cell, 

Which ihee had circled with hex potent charmti,'^ 

Ver. 1 1 7. So, in the Tempejty A. i* S. ii* 

** Come unto thoU^yeliow fandi,^'* 
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Ver. 13^. Stay t’ly ebon chai e 

Wherein thju lid’ft with Hecate, 

And favour our clofe jonndrie. 

Till all thy dues bee done, and nought left out. 

Vcr. 144. With a light and fr&lick round. 

Stage-direCtionv Themeafure, ina<voild^ rude, and ’i.v ant 'jtz 

antickd* 

Vcr. 145^ Brt^ake off, breake crfF, I hear the different pace 
Of fomc challe footing ncerc about this ground ; 

Some virgin furc benighted in thefe woods, 

For fo I can diftingnifh by myne art. 

Run to your fhrouds within thefe braks and trees. 

Our nuniber may affright. 

This difpofuion is reduced to the prefent context : then lollow.s 
St A G E - D I R E C I It) N . “ They all jeatterd* 

Wt, 1 51. Now to my/)V7/V/^, 

And to my mother's chartnes, 

V^'er. 153. Thus I hiirlc 

My ponjodcr'd fpells into the fpungie air, 

Of power to cheat the eye with Jleight illufion. 

And give it falfe praefentments, tlje the place. 

And hhod is written for Jleight » 

\’or. 164. And hugge him into nets, 

Ver. 170. If my car be true. 

Vcr. 175. When for their teeming flocks, and ^7777/7’^ full. 

V'e., 176. they adore the bounteous Pan. 

Praife had been firH written and crofled through ; and adore 
written over it, but alfo crolfed ; and a line drawn under to 
Iigr.ify that the original word fhould be restored, Mr. Whiter, 
in his learned SpeciTuen of a Commentary on Shakj'pcare, firft noticed 
ihia method of emendation, adopted by the poet. See the Specimen, 
pp. 132—134. 

Ver. 18 r. In the blind alleys of this arched wood. 

Ver. 151. Rightly altered to fr/jms ; for the charms deferibed arc not 
from the claflical pharmacopefeia, but the Gothick. Warburton. 

Ver. 175. Altered with judgment to granges. Two rural feenes of feftivity 
are alluded to, the Spring [teentmg Jlocks], and the Autumn [_grangcs /«//]> 
ilieep-lhearing, and harveft-home. But th« time, when the garners are full, 
an Winter, when the corn is thraihed. Warburton. 
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W'l, 190. Rofe from the hindmoft whecics of Phoebus* chaire^ 
Vcr. 193. They had engag’d youthly ftjcps too farre 
To the foone-parting light, and en^ma darknefs 

Had Jiohie them from me, 

Ver. 199. With cv^'rlafting oyle to give light. 

V'er. 208. And ayrie toungs that lure Tiight-njuafiderers, 

Wf. 214. 'riioLi Jlittering angel girt with golden wings. 

And thou mif patted forme of chaftity, 

I fee ye vifibly, and njohile I fee yee. 

This dujkye holloiv is a parndife. 

And hcanjen gates ore my head : now I belceve. 

Ver. 219. Would fend a gliftering cherub, if need were. 

Ver. 229, Prompt me ; and they perhaps are npt Pir hence^ 

Ver. 251. Within thy ayrie 
Ceil is in the margin. 

Ver. 243. And gi^e refound in g grace, is written in the margin of 
the manufeript ; and the former part of the line, which regularly 
concluded the Song, is blotted out with great care ; but enough, 
I think, remains to Hiow that the poet, and not Lawes, wrote 
And hold a counterpointe» 

Before Comus fpcaks at v. 244, is this Stage-directiok, 
Comus looks in and fpeaksd* 

Ver. 252. Of darknefle till Jhe fmiPd, 

Ver. 254. Culling their po^verfull \\exhs, 

Ver. 257. — Scylla <would nveepe. 

Chiding her barking waves into attention. 

It was at fir ft And chide. 

Ver. 268. Li<v*Ji here with Pan and Sylvan. 

Ver. 270. To touch the profpering growth of this tall wood, 
Ver. 279. Could that divide you from thire ulliering hands. 

Ver. 280. They left me ^jearied on a graftie turf. 

Ver. 304. To help you find them out. 

Ver, 310. Without fure Jieerage of well pradliz'd feet, 

Ver. 312. Dingle or bufhie dell of this ^de wood, 

}n a different hand ^wild wood,** 

Ver. 270. Altered with judgement to profperous ; for tali ^vood im^Vics full 
l^roum^ to which prspperous agrees, but profpering implies it not to be full grown. 

WARBViiTON. 
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Ver. 316. Within thefe flrroudie limits. 

Ver. 321. Till further quell he made. 

Ver. 323. fmoakie rafters. 

Ver. 326. And is pretended yet. 

Ver. 327. Lefs warranted than this / cannot he. 

Ver. 329, Square this tryal. 

After V. 330, Stage-di^bction. Exemit. The tw'Byon 

ihers Enter d* 

Ver. 340. With a long-lcveird rule of llreaming light, 

Ver. 349. In this fad dungeon of innumcrous boughs. 

But fir ft lone^ then fad^ and laftly clofe, 

Ver. 352. From the chill dew, in this dead folitude? 

Perhaps forae cold banke is her boulfter now. 

Or *gainft the rugged barke of fome broad elme 
She leanes her thoughtfull head mnjing at our unkindneffe 
Or lofi in wild amazement and affright. 

So faresy as did forjaken Fmferpiniy 
When the big ronvling flahet of pitchie clouds 
And darknejfe *wound her in. 

I Br. Peace, brother, peace. I do not think my filler. Sec. 
Dead folitude is alfo furrounding njuild. Some of the additional lines 
(v. 350 — 366.) arc on a feparate Hip of paper, 

Ver. 361. Whichy grant they be fo, &c, 

Ver. 362. The date of grief. 

Ver. 363. This felf-delufion, 

Ver. 371. Could ftirre the ftahle mood of her calme thoughts, 
Ver. 376. Oft fecks to folitarie fweet retire. 

Ver. 383, Walks in black vapours y though the nooumtide brand 
Blaze in the fummer-foljlice. 

Ver. 388. of men or heards. 

Ver. 390. For who would rob a hermit of his beads, 

His books, or his haire go^wncy or maple- dilh f 

Ver. 400. Bid me think. 

Ver. 403. Uninjur’d in this *vafl and hideous njoild. 

At firft “ this nsjide furrounding ojuaji^** 

Ver. 371. Stable givei the idea of refi, when the poet was to give the idea 
of a8m or motiortf which confiont docs give. \Vaiibujitqw. 
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Vcn 409. Secure, without all doubt or quejlkn : vo, 

I could be njeillingy though uo^w i* th* darke^ to trie 
A tough en^counter fwJth the Jhaggieji ruffiatiy 
That lurks by hedge or lane of this dead circuity 
To ha^je her by my fidcy though I •were fure 
She might be free from per ill nvhere Jhe is. 

But wliere an equal poife of hope and fear. 

For encounter he had firft written pnjfado^ and hopes and fears’^ 
and Bejhre'w me but I nuould^ inftcad of / could be fmilling. 

Ver. 415. As you imagin, br-other : flic has a hidden ftrength, 
Ver. 421. She that has that, is clad in compleate fteele: 

And may on c^very needfull accident^ 

Be it not don in pride or •wilfull tefnpting^ 

Walk through huge forefts and unharbour*d heaths, 
Infamous hills, and fandie perilous wilds ; 

Where, through the facred a^e of Chaftitie, 

No favage fierce, bandite, ox mountaneere. 

Shall dare to foile her virgin puxitie. 

Ter. 425, Yea, enjen where very dcfolation dwells, 

By grots and caverns fliagg’d with horrid lhades. 

And yarning dens^ ntohere glaring monjiers houfe^ 

She may pafs on &c. 

he line And yarning Sec, is crofifed, and therefore omitted, I 
fuppofe, in the printed copies^ 

.Ver. 432# Nay more^ no evill thing See* 

Ver. 433. In fog, or fire, by lake, or moorie fen. 

Blue mjtinckled hag, or ftubborne unlaid ghoft, 

Ver. 448. That wife Minerva wore, asternal virgin* 

Then, un^anquijh* d, then, unconqueA d, 

Ver. 452. With fuddaine adoration of her puretzejfe* 

Then, bright rayes^ then, blank a*we* 

Ver. 434. That when it find^ a foul lincerely fo. 

Ver. 463. And moft by the lafci<vtous aft of fin. 

Ver. 471. Oft feene In charnel vaults, and monuments^ 

IIo*veringf and fitting by a newe-made grave, 

Ver. 48 1 . Lift, lift, methought I heard^ 

Ver. 411. Perhaps from Shakf|>eare*s ** Jhag^ear '^4 vUiialrtl* Macbeth]^ 
A. iv, 5 , iii, 

sc 4 
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Vcr. 485, Some curl’d man of the /word calling to his fellows. 
Hedger is alfo written over curld man of the /‘word. 

Ver. 490. Had bejl looke to his forehead : here be brambles. 
Stage-d|RkctI()N. He hallo'WS : the guardian daemon haIlo<ws 
agatUy and enters in the habit of a Jheph.td.’* 

Ver. 491. Come not too neere ; you fall on pomted ftakes elfc. 
Vcr. 492. Wh<it voice, &c. 

Ver. 485. This alluJed to the fafhion of the Court Gallants at that time : 
and what follows continues the allufipn. 

Had beft look to liis forehead \ here he brambles. 

Hut I fuppofe he thought it m)ght give offence : and he was not yet come to 
an open deftance with the Court. Warburton. 

Sylveftcr, Du Bart. ed. fol. ut. fupr. p. 217. chara£lerifes effeminate perfonSj, 
as having 

• a maiden voice, and mincing pafe, 

V Quaint locks, cwBd locksy peifumes, and painted face.’* 

Again, ibid. p. 311, of Carpet-knights ; 

** To ftarcjj muftachoes, and to prank in print, 

“ And curl the /e.i, with favours braided in’t.’* 

See alfo Otbelloy A. 1, S. ii. 

** The wealthy cwr/cd darlings of our nation.’* 

This fafhion had, not long before Comus was written, occafioned the publi- 
ration of that ftrange and laughable pamphlet by Prynne, entitled “ The Un- 
louclinefs of Loue-lockes, See, London, 1628,” in which he folemnly main* 
tains, that utter ruin muft be the portion of his countrymen, if they do not 
inftanily leave off to nounjh^ deckcy Jet cut, and erfp tbcir Hairc, and Lcuedockes^ 
Sec. Sec. fee p. 62. 

The Lldcr Brother, v. 608, threatens “ to drag Comus by tbe curls, &c :’* 
this expreflion muft have been highly gratifying to Prynne. 

In the preceding century alfo this fafhion had been condemned: See Har- 
mcr’s tiomllation of ** Maifter Bezaes Sermons vpon the three firft chapters 9f 
the Canticle of Canticles, Oxford, 1587, 40.” p. 173. <* And what fhal I fay 
of thefe vile and (linking andrc^r.es, that is to faie, thefe men-iveomen with 
their curled locks^ their crifpcd and frizeled haire ? Fie, fie, and fie againe vpon 
thefe (linking and fijthie fafhions, &c.” The variety of thefe curls is noticed 
in Lyllie’s Midas^ 1592, A. ni. S. 11. Motto fays to Dcllo; « Befides, 1 ip- 
ftru£led thee in the phrafos of our elo<juent occupation, as, How, Sir, will 
you be trimmed ? will you have your beard like a fpade, or a bodkin ? a pent- 
houfe on your vpper lip, or an allie on your chin ? a Itrwe curie on your head 
iiie a bull, or dangling lock like a ffaniel f your muftachoes lharp at the endcs, 
like fhoemakers aules, or hanging down to your mouth, like goates flakes? 
your loue-locks wrcatiicd with a filken tiVift, or ftia^gic to fai on yoiiy Ihoulder*,** 
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Vcr. 496. And fwcetened every mufk-rofe of the 'vaUejy 
Vcr. 497. How earn’d thou hecrc good Jhepherd? 

Ver. 498. Leapt 01 e the penne, 

Then, his fold.” Then the fold.” 

Ver. 512. What feares, goodi Jhepherd ^ 

Vcr. 513. I’ll tell JO//. 

Ver. 5*23. Deep Uarnt in all his mother’s witcheries. 

It had been firft written. Enured', and lallly DeepJhiWd, 

Ver. 531. Tending my flocks hard by i’ th’ pajiur* d Innjons, 

Ver. 545. With fpreadnig honey-fuckle. 

*1 hen hlcujingy then Jiaunting, 

Ver. 548. but, ere the clofe. 

Ver. 553. IDrowfy Jlighted deeds. 

Ver. 555. At lad a fofte and folcmn breathing found 

Rofe like the fofte deame of didill’d perfumes. 

So he had at fird written thefe lines : in the former of which 
fofte is altered to filly then to fnjoeety and ladly re-admitted; but 
in the latter fofte is erafed, and the line is completed thus : 

Rofe like the deame of y/oou didill’d perfumes. 

But foi.>o Is altered to rich^ Poflibly Gray had noticed this very 
curious paflage in Milton’s manufeript ; for, in his Progrefs of 
Poefyy he calls the iEolian lyre 

Parent of f<vueet and folem?i breathing airs 
which is Milton’s fecond alteration of ver. 555. 

Ver, 563. Too well I might perceive. 

Ver, 574. The helplejfe innocent lady. 

Ver, 605. Harpyes and Hydras, or all the mondrous huggsm 

Ver. 605. BugSj Monfters, Terrours- So in B. and Fletcher’s Pbilafer, 
A. V. S. 1. vol. i. p. 165. edit. 1750. 

* ‘ My pretty prince of puppets, we do know, 

“ And give your Greatnefs warning, that you talk 
No more fuch Bug-wordi'* 

And in Shakfpeare’s Cymbiliney A. v. S. iii. 

Thofc that would die or ere refill, arc grown 
“ The mortal bugs o* th* field.” 

Iffhert fee inftances collcAed by Mr, Steevens. And Henr, VI. P. i. 

»« Por Warwick was a hug that fear’d us all.’* * 
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•Twixt Africa and Inde, I'le find him out^ 

And force him to relenfe his nenu^got preyy 
Or drag him by the curies, and cleave his fcalpe 
Do'wn to the hips, 

Ver, 6i I. But here thy fteele can do thee /mail a^aile, 

hittlc ficad is here croffed, and marked for re-admiflion, as praif^ 

in V. 176. 

Ver. 614. He with his bare wand can unquilt thy joynts, 

And crumble e^ery Jinenv, 

Ver. 627. And (hew me fimples of a thoufand hues. 

Ver. 636. And yet more medicinal than that ancient Moly 
Which Mercury to wife Ulyfles gave. 

Ver. 640. *Gainft all inchantmcnts, mildew blaft, or damp. 
iSo this line is pointed in the MS, 

Ver. 648. As I will give you we go, [or, ] you may, 

Boldly aflault the necromantik hall \ 

That is, z morjler thzt frighted us.’* Our author’s jieformet. Which ii, 
the hug we ftar,” Profe.ivorks, i. 25. See alio Reed’s Old PL iii. 234. Sec 
alfo Spenfer, Faer. it 111. 20.— -xii. 25. Phaei tranflates Virgil's “ Furns 
agitatus Oreftes,” Orejles hayted was with Burr.ES, iv. 471. The word is 
in Chaucer, Or ellis that bheke buggys wol hym take,” N. pr, T. 1051. Utr- 

Wartok, 

So in the 5th verfe of the xci. Pfalm, the terrour by nigl»t” is rendeied in 
the old Englilh vcrlion the hugge by night.’* 

Ver. 608. He has preferved the fame image in Par- Lojiy B. vi. 361. fpcak, 
ing of Moloch, “ Down clown to the waijl.'* Jonfon has the fame image in 
the FoXj A. lii. S. vui. And Shakfpeare in Macbeth, A. 1. S. li. But, not- 
withilandlng thofe inftances, I believe, every reader will agree that Milton 
altered the pafiage much for the better in the edition of 1645. Nlwtot:. 

Here f.iys Peck, “ Curls upon a bald pate are a good joke.” But he (houI 4 
at leaft have remembered a paiTage in the Pfalms, “ The hairy jealp ot fuch an 
one as goeth on ft ill in his wickednefs.” It li true that we have in Shak- 
fpeare’s Two Gent, of Veron, A. iv. S. i, 

“ By the bare fcalp of Robin Hood’s fat friar.” 

That is, frier Tuck’s fhanien crown. And m K, Rich, IJ. A. iii. S. ii. haalej: 
pcalps." Warton. 

And fee Minftiew’s Guide into Tongues, cJ, 1627. col. 646. T&e hank 
Sialpt. See alfo Spenfer’s Faer. \, xi. 35. 

“ Upon his crefted jealp fo fore did fmite.’* 

Ver. 627. So, in Lycidas, v. 135. 

Their bells and flourcts of a thoufand hues." W'Artov^ 
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Where if he be, with fuddaine ndoknce 

And brandilht blade rufh on him, break his glaffe^ 

And poi.vre the lufhious potion on the ground, 

And feife his wand. 

Ver. 65^. I follow thee. 

And good hea*V€n caj} his hrjl regard upon ns* 

After V. 658, Stage-direction. The fcene changes to a 
(lately palace, fet out with all manner of delicioufnefs : tables 
fpread with all dainties. Comiis is dijeo^'ered with his rabble : 
and the Lady fet in an inchanted chairc. She offers to rife,’* 
Ver. 661. And you a (latue fixty as Daphne was. 

Ver, 662. Fool, thou art onjer-proudy do not boaft. 

This whole fpeech of the Ladjy and the firft verfe of the next of 
Comusy were added in the margin : for before, Comus's firft fpcech 
was uninterruptedly continued thus. 

Root-bound, that fled Apollo. Why do you frown 
Ver. 669, youth and fancie can beget, 

When the hrijke blood growes lively. 

In the former line it was alfo written can indent 'y* and in the 
latter blood returnesd* 

Ver, 678. To life fo friendly, and fo coole to third. 

Poor ladte thou haji need of Jome refrejhvig* 

Why fhould you, &c. 

After V. 697, the nine lines now (landing were introduced inftead 
of Poore ladiey &c.” as above. 

Ver, 687, That haji been tir’d all day, 

Ver. 689. Heere fair Virgin, 

Ver. 695. 0«^^-headed raonfters. 

Ver. 696. Hence with thy hel-brefw'd opiate * 

'jrhei> foule^bru'dy then hre<iu*d enchantments^ 

Ver. 695. Ougty or ougbly is the old way of writing ugly ; as appears from 
jTcveral places in Sir P. Sidney’s Arcadia, and from Shakfpeare’s Sonnets, cd. 
1609 ; and care mud; be taken that the word be not midaken, as fome have 
tnidaken it, for owly-headtdy Comus’s train being headed like Jundry farts of wild 
Newton. 

Mr. Warton fays, that Peck thought it a paftoral way of fpelling the word. 
(But ougly had been the ufual fpelling, as might be inftanced alfo from Lord 
l^Qrd Sackville, Paniel, B. Jonfon, Fairfax, Sylvefter, and Fletcher. 
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Ver. 698. With viforM falfliood and bafe 

Ver. 707. To thofc budge doftors of the Stoick go^june, 

Ver. 712. Covering the earth with odours and%vith fruitcs. 
Cramming the feas with fpawnc innumerable, 

The feilds nxjilh cattell^ and the aire ^with fonjjlf, 

Ver. 717. To adorn her fons. 

But deck is the firft reading, then adorn ^ then deck again, 

Ver. 721. Should in a pet of temperance feed on fetches^ 

But p 7 ilfe was the firft reading. At laft, refumed, 

Ver. 727. Lhjhig as Nature’s baftards, not her fons, 

Ver. 732, The fea orefraught would hea^e her waters up 
Abo^ve the ftars^ and th* unfought diamonds 
Would fo beftudde the ceriter <imth thire Jiart'e-. lights 
And fo imblaze the forehead of the deep, 

IFere they not taken thence^ that they below 
Would grow enur’d to day, and come at laft. 

Ver. 737. Lift, Ladie, be not coy, nor be not cozen’d. 

Here nor had been erafed, and again written over the rafure ; and 
afterwards and, Mr. Warton omits both, and fays that Milton 
feems to have founded coy as a diflyllable ; as alfo coarje at v. 749.” 
But the manufeript filences the remark, as far as it relates to 
this line, 

Ver. 744. It withers on the ftalkc and fades a^way^ 

Ver. 749. They had thire name thence ; coarfe beetle hrorujs^ 
Ver. 751. T\\c /ample. 

Ver. 755. Think what, and look upon this cordial julep. 

Then follow verfes from v. 672 — 705. From v. 779, to 806, the 
lines are not in the manufeript, but were added afterwards, 

Ver. 763. As if (he meant her children &c. 

Ver. 806. Come, y^ are too moralL 

Ver. 807. This is mere moral fluffy the^ery lees. 

And fettlings of a melancholy blood ; 

But this, &c. 

After V. 813, Stage-direction. The Brothers rufh \ v\,flrike 
his glaftfe do^wn : the [monflers, then] /hopes moke as though they 
•would reflfly but are all driven in. Deemon enters njoith theond* 
Ver. 814. What, have you let the falfe inchantcr pa/s^ 

Ver, 8 1 6, Without his art reverft. 
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VcT. 8iS. We cannot free the Lady that remains. 

And, hen Jits. 

Ver. 821. There is another *way that may be us’d. 

Vcr. 826. Sabrina is her name, ^ goddefs chajie. 

Then erafed ; then nsirgin before goddefsy and pure after chnjli\ 
Vcr. 829. She, guiltleffe damfel, flying the mad pcrfiiitc. 

V^cr. 831. To the Jireame. 

But flrfl, “ the Jlood,** 

VTr. 834. Held up thire nxihite wrifts and receafv*d in^ 

And bore her ftraite to aged Nereus-hall. 

VtT. 845. Helping all urchin blafts, and ill luck fignes 

That the ftirewd meddling elfe delights to len^je ; 

And often takes our cattel njoith Jirange pinches, 

AVhich (he, &c. 

V^er. 849. Carrol her goodnefle loud in lively laycs. 

And lovely y from lively, 

Ver. 851. Of panfies, and of daffadils. 

Vcr. 8 5; 3. Each clafping charme, and fecret holding fpell. 

Vcr. 857. In honout*d virtues caufe : this will I trie. 

And in the margin In hard diftrejfed need.” 

Then follows And adde the power of fome ftrongy^iio.,** Ad- 
j firing is a marginal corrc( 51 ion. 

Ver. 860. Liftcn, Virgin y where thou JiVJi, 

Before V. 867, is written, To be faid,*' 

Ver. 879. By dead Par thenope’s dear tomb, &c. 

This and the three following lines are crofl'ed. 

Vcr. 893. That wy rich a.vheeles inlay es, 

Vcr. 910. V€rtuQus\.2dT\Q.y look on me. 

Vcr. 921. To waitc on Amphitrite in her bow'rc. 

Ver. 924. May thy cryfal waves for this. 

Ver. 927. That tumble downe from fnowie hills. 

Vcr. 948. Where this night are come in date. 

Ver. 951. All the fwains that siear abide. 

Ver. 956. Come let us hade, the dars are high, 

But night reignes monarch yet in the mid Ikie. 

Ver. S47- Compare MiJfum. N. Dreamy A. iv. S. iv. Of Herne the huntei^ 
who ” blafts. the tree, and takes the cattle,''* 
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Stage-d!rfctions. “ Exeunt. — The fcene changes, anJ tktjt 
is prefented LaicIIow town, and the Prefident’s caftle : then entey^ 
country dances and fuch like gambols, &c* At thefe /ports the Deej^ 
won, with the tv/o Brothers and the Lady, enters. The Daemon 
ftngs:* 

Ver* 962. Of* nimbler toes, and courtly gui{*e. 

Such as Hermes did devife. 

In the former line fuch neat guife^* had alfo been written. 
After V. 965. No Stage-direction^ only Song,** 

Vcr. 971. Thire faith, thire temperance, and thire truth* 
Temperance is a marginal reading. Patience had been firft written, 
and crafed ; and is rcltored by the line drawn underneath it, as 
12X pra/e, w 176. It is alfo again written over temperance crafed 
in the margin. 

Ver. 975. To a crowne of dcathlefTe bays. 

After Y. 975, Stagf-dirfction, The Dt^mon Jingi or fays,** 
Ver. 976. Thefe concluding Lyricks arc twice written> in pp. 28, 
29, of the MS. the firll: are croffed. 

Ver. 979. Up in the plaine fields. 

Ver. 982. Of Atlas and his daughters three. 

Hejperus is written over Atlas, and yieece’^ over daughters : But 
daughters are diflinguiflied by the line underneath, although it 
had been crafed ; which is not the cafe with Atlas* See Mr. 
Whiter ’s acute remark on this circumftance, Specimen, Sic* as 
above, p. 135, 

Vcr. 9S3. After ‘‘ the gouldcn tree,” he had written, but croffedy 
Where gr^<xvs the high -borne gold idpov his nath>e tree* 
Ver. 984. This verfe and the three following were added# 

Ver. 988. That thtTc eternal Summer dwells* 

Ver. 990. About the myrtle alleys fling 

Balm and cdPCiT % ft'agrant fmells, 

Vcr. 992. Iris there yih\i gar?/i/ht [then gaii/lo] bow. 

Vcr. 995* Then her <ivatth^t fcarfe can fliew. 

This is in the firf( copy of the Lyricks. In the fecondy 
Then her purfled fearf can (hew, 

Vcr. 982. The ** faire daughters of Atla^'* are mentioned in B. 

^if(|ue, P IcAjure reconciled to P^irtue, 1619, to which I have often referred th^ 
reader- ATr. Whiter has alfo noticed Milton xntroduClioxi of Atlas's daughters 
from thii' Maf^uc, 
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YAlo^Vy fwatchety greeney and hle<w. 

And drenches oft with fnanna [then Sabaaft'] dew 
Beds of hyacinth and rofes, 

Where manj a cherub foft repofes. 

But Yellowy ^vatchety greency and ble^y* is crofled in the 
fecond copy. What relates to Adonis, and to Cupid and Pfyche, 
was afterwards added. 

Ver. 1012. Now my fnejfage [or huifnejfe^ •well is done, 

Ver, 1014. Farre beyond the earth's end. 

Where the welkin low doth bend. 

He had alfo written the welkin cleered* And earth'3 

greene end.^* 

Ver. 1023, Heav'n itfelfc would how to her. 

The following readings, which have occurred in this manufeript, 
will be found in Lawes’s edition of Comus in 1657. They 
were altered in Milton’s own edition of 1645', 

Ver. 195. Stolne^ 

Ver. 214. Flittering, 

Ver. 251. She fmiPd. 

Ver. 472. Holering, 

Ver. 513. ril tellj on, 

Ver. 608. Or clcanje his fcaipe down to the hipj>es» 


Various Readings of the Ma/Jc of Comus, belonging 
to the Duke of Bridgexeater, 

HAVING been favoured with the uic of this manufeript by 
the Rev. Francis Henry Egerton, I printed it entire in 1798. 

I then fuppofed it to be one of the many copies written, before 
the Mafk was publifhed, by Henry Lawes,. who, on his editing 
it in 1637, complained in his Dedication to Lord Brackley, that 
the often copying it had tired his pen or, at lead, to be a 
tranfeript of his copy. And I am ftill of the fame opinion. 
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I mentioned that, at the bottom of the title-page to this manir- 
fcript, the fecond Earl of Bridgewater, who had performed the part 
of the Elder Brother, has written Author lo: Milton A* This, 
in my opinion, may be confidered as no flight teftimony, that the 
manufeript prefents the oti^inal form of this drama. The Mafk was 
a^ted in 1634, and was firfl; publiflied by Lawes in 1637, which 
time it certainly had been corredled, although it was not then 
openly * acltnowledged, by its author. The alterations and ad- 
ditions, therefore, which the printed poem exhibits, might not 
have been made till long after the reprefentation ; perhaps, not 
till Lawes had exprelfed his determination to publilh it. The 
coincidence of Lawes's Onglnal Mujick with certain peculiarities 
in this manufeript, which 1 have already ftated in the Account of 
llrNRY Lawes, may alfo favour this fuppofition. 

Mofl: of the various readings in this manufeript agree with 
Milton's original readings in the Cambridge manufeript ; a few 
arc peculiar to itfelf. Since I publifhed the edition of Comus in 
1798, I have examined the latter ; and have found a clofer agree- 
ment between the two manuferipts than I had rcafon, from the 
collations of that at Cambridge by Dr. Newton and Mr. Warton, 
to have fuppofed. 

This manufeript refemblcs Milton's alfo in the circumftance of 
beginning moft of the verfes with fmall letters. 

'i he poem opens with the following twenty lines, which in all 
other copies, hitherto known to the Publick, form part of the 
Spirit's epilogue. 

Stage -DIRECTION. I'he firfl fccane difeovers a wild wood, 
then a guardian fpiritl or demon defeendes or enters, " 

From the hea’vens nowe I five. 

And thofe happy clymes that lye 
Where daye never fhutts his eye, 

Vp in the broad field of the ikye. 

There 1 fuck the liquid ayre 
All amidft the gardens fayre 
Of Hefperus, and his daughters three 
That finge about the goulden tree. 


^ See Lawe»'s Dedication. 
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There eternall fumnier dwells. 

And weft wyndes, with miifkye winge, 

About the Cederne allyes flinge 
Nard and Caftia's balmie fmells. 

Iris there with humid bowe 
Waters the odorous bankes, that blowe 
Flowers of more mingled hew 
1 hen her pur fled fcarfe can fticw, 

Yello'zVf avatchett^ grt ene and hle’VJ, 

And drenches oft with Manna dew 
Beds of Hyacinth and Rofes, 

Where many a cherub Joft repofes. 

Then follows Before theftarriethrcl|ioldof Jove^s courte&c.’* 
1 have numbered the fucceeding verfes fo as to correfpond with 
the printed copy ; in order that the reader may compare both by 
an immediate reference. 

Vcr. 12. Yet fomc there be, that ojoith due ftepps afpire. 

Ver. 46. Bacchus, that lirft from out the purple grapes^ 

Ver. 58. Which therefore (he brought up, and Comus nam’d* 
Ver. 83. Thefe my fkye ^ebsy fpun out of Iris woofFe. 
Stage-direction after v. 92. Comus enters with a charminge 
rod in one hand and a glafs of liquor in the other j with him a 
route of monfters like men and avomen hut headed like avild 
heajis Seed* 

Ver. 99. Shoots againft the Noriherne Pole. 

Ver. 123. Night has better fweets to prove. 

Stage-direction after V. 144. “ The Meafure /;/ 17 

and wanton An tick And after v. 1 47, they allfcatterd* 

Ver. 170. This waye the nojfe was, if my eare be true. 

Ver. 191. But where they are, and whye they come not back. 
The three beautiful lines, preceding this vCife in the printed 
copies, are wanting in this MS. 

Ver. 195. Had Jiolne them from me. 

The remaining hemiftich, and the thirty following lines, which 
the other copies exhibit, are not in this MS. 

Ver. 229. Prompt me, and they perhaps are not farr hente. 

Ver. 241. Sweete Queene of parlie, daughter to the fphere ! 

Ver. 243. And bould a counter point e to ail heav'iPs harmonies. 

VOL. V. F f 
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Stace-dislection after v. 243. Comus looh in and fpeakesd* 

Ver. 2 5; 2. Of darknefs till Jhe fmird ! 

Vcr, 256. Whoe, ^xuheu they fung, would take the prifon’d foulc. 

Ver, 270, To touch the projptringe growth of this tall wood. 

Ver. 297, Their porte was more than humane as they flood. 

So this line is pointed in the manufeript. Compare note on Com. 
V. 297. 

Ver. 300. That in the coolenefi of the raynebow live. 

Ver. 312. Dingle, or bulhie dell, of this w/V*? wood. 

Ver. 349. In this lone dungeon of inumerous bows. 

Ver, 356, Or eh in wild amazement and affright, 

Soe farei as did forfaken Proferpine^ 

When the bigg ronvhng Jiakei of pitchie clouds 
And darknefs wound her in : El. BRO. peace ^ brother, 
peace, 

Ver. 370. (Not beinge in danger, as I hope fhe is not.) 

Ver, 383. Walks in black vapours, though the noon tjde brand 
Blaxe in the fummer folflice, 

VtT, 388. Far from the cheerful haunte of men or beards. 

Ver, 398, You may as well fpreade out the unfund d heapes 
Of mifers treafures by an outlawes den. 

And tell me it is fafe, as bid me hope 
Dainger will winke at opportunitic. 

And Jhe a fingle helples mayden paffe 
Vninjur'd in this wide furrounding waft. 

Ver. 409. Secure, without all doubt or quefhn, no ; 

/ could be willing, though now i*th darke, to trie 
A tough encounter with the JhaggieJl ruffian 
That lurks hj hedge or lane of this dead circuit. 

To ha^i'e her by my fde, though I were Juer 
She might be free from perill where Jhe is. 

But, where an equal poife of hope and feare &c. 

Ver. 413. As you immagine, brother •, (he lias a hidden ftrength. 

Ver. 426. Noe falvage, fcirce bandite, or raonntaneere. 

In the manufeript a comma is placed both after falnjage and feirce : 

^ the former may be retained ; and wc miglit read ferce bandite, 
inftcad fdv age ferce in the printed copies. And thus Pope, 
Ejfay on Man, Ep. Iv. v. 41. 

No Bandit fierce, no Tyrant mad with pride. 
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Vcr. 4^8. Yea wherd very defolac^on dwells 

By grots and caverns (hag*d with horrid (hadeSj 
ya^ninge dennif »tvhere glaringe movfters houfe, 
Vcr. 45^. l^aje more^ noe evill thinge that walks by night. 

Ver. 437. Has hurtefull power ore true virginitic i 
Doey6« beleeve me yetj &c. 

Ver. 448. The wife Minerva wore, vneonquer’d virgin* 

Ver. 460. Begins to caft a, beam on th' outward lhape. 

Ver. 465. And moft by lewde lafciajious aft of fin, 

Ver. 472. HQ‘vcringey and fitting by a new made grave* 

Sta Ge-direction after v. 489. He hallowes and is atifaJeered^ 
the guardian daemon comes in^ habited like a Ihepheard*" 

Ver. 497. How camfl heere, good Jhepheard ? hath any ram, &c* 
Ver. 513. He tellj<?;/, tis not vayne or fabulous* 

Ver, 555. At laft a fa.veete and folemne breathinge foUnd, 

Rofc like the fofte fteame of diftilBd perfumes, 

And dole vpon the airc. 

Thefe variations prefent this charming paflage, I think, with as 
ftrong cfFeft as the other copies* 

Vcr. 563. Too well I might perceive &c* 

Ver. 381. How 2ccQ.you joyn*d with hell in triple knott. 

Ver* 605. Harpies and Hidraes, or all the monftrous httggs* 

Ver. 608. Or drag him by the curies, and cleaoje his fcalpe 
Doavne to the hipps^ 

After V. 651, the fix lines which follow in the printed copy are 
not in this MS, 

Ver. 647. Thirfis, lead on apace, I followe thee, 

Jn the Stage-direction after v, 658, foft Mujtck is not men- 
tioned in this MS. 

Vcr. 678. To life foe friendly, or foe coolc ^ to* third; 

Poore ladie^ thou haji neede of fame refrejh'ingey 
That haJi been tired aldaye without repad, 

A timely red haft wanted, heerey fay re Virgin, 

This will redore all foone* 

After V. 696, the four lines which follow in the printed copy are 
not in this MS. 

Ver, 709, Praifinge the leane and Jhalloojo Abdinence. 

The fame corrupt reading accidentally occurs in a modern duo» 
decimo edition of Milton's Poetical Works. 

F f 3 
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Ver. 732. The fca orefraught would Twell, and th’ vnfoughi dia- 
monds 

Would fcje emblaze nvith fiarrsy that they bclowe 
Would growe enur’d to light, and come at laft 
7'o gaze vpon the funn with fhameles browes. 

The tranfcriber’s eye here perhaps haftily pafled from emblaxcy to 
rwith ftarrsy which, in the printed copies, the fucceeding line 
prefents. See Com, v. 733, 734, The next nineteen lines in 
the printed copies, after hro^eSy viz. from v. 736, to v. 756, 

' are not in this MS. « 

Ver. 758. Would thinke to charme my judgement, as mj eyes. 

Ver. 772. Nature’s full bleffinge would be welldifpcnft. 

Ver. 777. Ne’er looks to heav’n amidft his gorgeous fenfiu 
But with beefotted bafe ingratitude 
Crams, and blafpheamcs his feeder. 

After feeder the following lines in the printed copies, viz. from 
V. 779, to V. 806, are not in this MS. 

Ver. 810. And fetUnge of a melancholy bloud. 

Stage-direction after v. 813. The brothers rulhe in with 
fwords drawne, wreft his glaflc of liquor out of his hand, and 
breake iragainft the ground; his rowte make figne of rcfift- 
ance, but are all 'driven in, the Demon is to- come in njjith the 
brothers J** 

Ver. 814. What, have^^^* let the falfe Inchaunter feape ? 

Ver. 821. Some other meanes I have that may be vfed. 

Ver. 828, Whoe had the feepter from his father Brute. 

Ver. 847. is wanting in this MS. 

Stage-direction after v. 866. Thea,erfe to fmge or mtd" 

Ver. 867. Liften, and appear to vs. 

In name of greate Oceanus, 

By th* carth-fliakingc Neptune’s mace, 

And Tethis grave majellick pace, 

£/. B, By hoaric Kerens wrincled looke. 

And the Carpathian wizards hooke, 

2 Bio* By fcalie Tritons windinge (hell. 

And ould footh-faying Glaucus fpcll, 

£/. B. By Lewcotheas lovely hands. 

And her fonne that rules the ftrands. 
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z Bro» By Thetis tinfcl-flipper’d feete, 

And the Songs of Sirens fweete, 

EL JS, By dead Parthenopes deare tombe, 

And fayer Ligeas golden combe, 

Wherewith flie litts on diamond rocks, 

Slcckinge her foft allucringe locks, 

By all the Nimphes of Slightly daunce, 

Vpon thy Jireames with wilie glauncc. 

Rife, rife, and heave thy rofie head. 

From thy corail paven bed. 

And bridle in thy hcadlongc wave, 

Till thou our fummons anfwered have. 

Liften, and favc. 

The invocations, alTigncd to the Brothers in the preceding lines, 
are recited by the Spirit alone in all other copies of the poem. 
It is probable, that, at Ludlow Cajlle^ this part of the poem 
was fung the four firfl; lines perhaps as a tr/o ; the reft by each 
performer feparately. 

Vcr. 893. Thick fet with agate, and the Hicene. 

Shakfpeare has the n%ur^d vault,’" Tempefty A. v. S, i. And 
Greene, the ^zwr’^lkye,” Ne^oer too late ^ 1616, P. ii. p. 46. 
But Milton’s own word is a%urn. See the Note on Com* v* 893, 
Ver, 897. Thus I rejl my printJes feete 
Ore the couflips head. 

Ver. 907. Of vnbleft iuchamiters vile. 

Vcr. 91 1. Thus I fprinclc on //’/V breft. 

Stage -DIRECTION after v. 937. Songe euds^'" 

Ver. 938. EL Br* Come, Sijh-ry while heav’n lends vs grace, 

Let vs fly this curfed place, &c. 

Dem, I fhalbe your faithfull guide 

Through this gloomic covert wide, Sic, 

Ver. 951. AJl the fwayncs that neere abide. 

With jiggs and rural daunce reforte; 

Wee (hall catch them at this fporte, &c. 

EL B, Come, let vs hall, the ftarrs ate high. 

But night litts monarch yet in the mid (kyc. 

The Spirit again is the foie fpcaker of the nineteen preceding 
lines in the printed copy. 
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Stage-direction. ‘‘ The Sceane changes, then is prefontcd 
Liidlowe towne, and the Prefident's Caftle ; then come in 
Countrie daunces and the like &c tonjoards the end of the/e fport^ 
the demon with the 2 brothers aad the l^idye come hid* Then 
The Spirit t fingcs,** 

Back, fhepheards, back, 8cc, 

Then 2 Son^e prefents them to their father and mother.’^ 
Noble Lord, and Lady bright, &c. 

TAGE-DiRECTioN after Y. 975 r “ daume, the daunces al 

fnded, the Daemon Jinges or fayesd^ 

Now my tafke is fmoothly done, 

I can flye, or I can run 
Quickly to the earth* ^ greene end, 

Where the bow’d welkin flow doeth bend, 

And from thence can foare as foope 
To the corners of the Moone. 

Mortalls, that would follow me, 

I.ove veytuc j fhe alone is free : 

She can teach how to clyme 
Higher than the fphearie chime ! 

Or if vertuc feeble were, 

Hcven it felfe would ftoope to her. 

The Epiiogve^ in this manufeript, has not the thirty-flx preceding 
lin#"b, which are in the printed copies. Twenty of them, how- 
ever, as wc have feen, open the drama. Like the Cambridge 
manufeript, this manufeript does not exhibit what, in the 
printed copies, relates to Adonis, and to Cupid and Pfyehe. 
The four charming verfes alfo, which follow v, 983 in tfe 
printed copy, arc not in this manufeript. 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 

SONNETS. 


The Englifh Sonnet owes its origin to the poets of Italy. Dr. 
Newton had faid, that Petrarch has gained the reputation of being 
the firft author and inventer of this fpecies of poetry : But this 
was a miftake ; which Dr. J. Warton has corre^led ; for^ he ob- 
fervesj Guittone d’ Arezzo, who floiiriihed about the year 1250, 
many years before Petrarch was born, firft ufed the meafure ob- 
ferved in the Sonnet. Mr, Rofcoc, in his admirable Life of 
Lorenzo de' Medici, refers the reader, for a learned and curious 
difquifttion on the origin of the Sonetto, to Ami otazioni Ji Fran^ 
cefco Redi al fuo ditirambo di Bacco in Tofeana^ p. 99. He adds the 
following remarks, on this kind of compofition, by Lorenzo dc* 
Medici; which are as judicious, he fays, as they arc pointed and' 
concife : La brevitd del Sonetto non comporta, che una fola 

parola fia vana, ed il veto fubietto e materia del Sonetto debbe 
eflere qualche acuta e gentile fentenza, narrata attamente, ed in 
pochi verfi riftretta, e fuggendo la ofeurita e durezza. Comment, 
dt Lor, de* Med^ Sopra i fmi Sonetti, p. 120. ed. Aid. 1554.** 
Concerning the introduction of the Sonnet into Italian poetry, 
fee alfo an ingenious work, entitled A Sketch of the Lives 
and Writings of Dante and Petrarch, with fome account of Italian 
and Latin literature in the fourteenth century,** Lond. 1790, 
p. 78, 79. 

Dante has written a number of Sonnets. A critick of great 
tafte obferves, with Mr. Warton, that Milton’s vSonnets partake 
much more of the genius of Dante than of Petrarch ; and 
further that, like thofe of Dante, they are frequently deficient 
in fwcetnefs of diClion and harmony of verfification, yet poflefs, 
^ hat is fcldom difeernibje in compofitions of this kind, energy 
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and fublimity of fentiment ; for which qualities, and for vigour 
of expreflion, the Sonnets to Cyriack Skinner, Fairfax, Crom- 
well, and Vane, are remarkable; whilft thofe addrefled to the 
Nightingale, and to Mr. Lawrence, can boaft both of melody 
in language and elegance in thought. See Literarjf Hours by 
N. Drake, M.D. 1798, p, 63. See alfo the concluding Note 
on Milton's hxth Sonnet. Yet perhaps Milton's firft and lull 
Sonnets difplay rather the fweetnefs and tendernefs of Petrarch, 

I venture to enlarge thefe obfervations with a retrofpeft to the 
more diftinguilhed Sonnet-writers of our own country. The 
earlieft Sonnets in the Englilh language, which have been pub- 
liihcd, are thofe of Lord Surrey, to which are joined Songes 
and Sonnettes of Sir Thomas Wyat the cider, and of Uncertain 
Audlours," in 1557. Lord Surrey's Sonnets have been juftly 
admired for the tendernefs, fimplicity, and nature, which they 
exhibit. See Warton's Hiji. Etsg. Poetry, vol. iii. p. 12. The 
Sonnets of Petrarch were, in Lord Surrey's time, grown into 
great falhion : They continued alfo, long afterwards, as models 
of compoiition ; witnefs the labours in this fpecies of writing by 
Sidney, Spenfer, Shakfpeare, and Daniel; and by many other 
poets in the reigns of Elizabeth and James the fird, little known 
to fame. See Notes before, p. 68, in the prefen t volume; and 
vol. iv. p. 474. The late Mr. Steevens has commended the 
amatory poems of Thomas Watfon, an elder and more elegant 
fonnetteer than Shakfpeare The PaJJionate Ceuturie of Lo^e is 
the title of the Sonnets thus noticed, to which the charafter of 
elegance, at Icaft, belongs. See fpccimcns, in Hawkins's Orig, 
Eng, Drama, vol, iii. p. 213, and Ge^st, Mag, vol. Ixiii. p. 558. 
But Henry Conftable has been termed the firft, or principal, 
fonnetteer of his time," Hawkins, ut fupr. p. 212. In The 
Return from Parnaffm, 1606, he is thus charadlcrifed, A. i, S. ii. 

§weet Conftable doth take the wondring ear, 

And lays it up in willing prifonment." 

And Ben Jonfon fpeaks of Conft?iblc’s ambpftack Mufe," 
LWcnvWj cd. 1640, p. 196. A fpecimen pf Conftable's abili- 
ties in this kind of compofition has been given, in the exhibition 
of his Sonnet prefixed to King James the firft's Poeticall Exerci/e^* 
It is alft> printed by Sir John Harington, in his Notes at the end 
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of the 3J|.th hook of his Orlando Furhfo ; and by Hawkins, in 
his Origin of the Eng, Dramay vol. iii. p. 212 ; and is highly 
commended by Edmund Bolton and Antony Wood. See the new 
and much-enriched edition of Phillipses Theatrum Poetarmn Angtl- 
caftorurtiy 1800, p. 228, 268. Wood relates further, that Con^ 
liable has alfo fcvcral Sonnets extant, written to Sir P. Sydney, 
fome of which arc fct before the Apology for Poetry, written by 
the faid knight.** — But by the preceding writers no mention is 
made of Conftablc*s Sonnets, as a complete publication, or as un- 
connC( 5 led with other works. I have been induced to fay fo much 
of Conftablc, becaufc I poffefs a very curious little volume, in 
manufeript, of fcveral Sonnets, Satires, Epigrams, &c. written 
by different poets in the reign of Elizabeth ; among which are 
Conftablc 's Sonets f commencing with a poetical addrefs To 
his Mijirejfe,** Then follows in profc The order of the booked* 

The foncts following afe divided into 3 parts, each parte 
contayning 3 feverall arguments, and every argument 7 foncts. 

The firft parte is of variable affcflions of loue, wherein the 
firft 7 be of the beginning and byrth of his loue ; the fecond 7 of 
the prayfe of his Mlftrcfle ; the thyrd 7 of fcuerall accidents 
hapning in the tyme of his loue. 

The fecond is the prayfe of pcrticulars, wherein the firft 7 
be of the gcnerall hpnours of this lie, through the prayfes of the 
heads thereof, the Q. of England and K. of Scotts ; the fecond 
7 celebrate the rnemory of perticular Ladles whoc the author moft 
honourcth ; the thyrd 7 be to the honour of perticulars, prefented 
vpon feucrall occafions. 

The thyrd parte is tragicall, conteyning only lamentations, 
wherein the firft 7 be complaynts onlye of misfortunes in loue ; 
the fecond 7 fcuerall foncts of the death of pcrticulars ; the laft 
7 of the end and death of his loue.** — The Sonnet to the King 
of Scots, before-mentioned, is the fifth in the fecond part, and 
is inferibed To the K: of Scots touching the fubied of his 
poems dedicated wholic to hcaucnly matters. 

When others hooded 'with blind loue doe flye, &c.**. 

As this Sonnet is fo well known, I will exhibit the Sonnet pre- 
ceding it in the manufeript, which is alfo addreflfed To the 
of Spots whome as yet he had no^ feene#** 
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Bloomc of the rofe ! I hope thofe hands to kifTe, 

Which, yongc, a fcopter, which, olde, wifdome bore , 

And offer vp joy-facrifice before 

Thy altar throne for that receiued bliffe. 

Yet, prince of hope I fuppofe not for all this. 

That I thy place and not thy guifts adore : 

Thy fcepter ? no, thy pen I honour more ; 

More deare to me than crowne thy garland Is, 

That laurell garland, which (if hope fay true) 

** To thee for deeds of prowefTe lhall belong ; 

“ And now allreadie vnto thee is due, ' 

** As to a Dauid, for a kinglie throne, 

^ << The pen wherewith thow doft fo hoauenly finge, 

Made of a quill pluckt from an Angells wingc.*' 

At the concluifion of the third part are the following words . 

When I had ended this laft fonct, and found that fuch vayne 
poems, as I had by idle houres writ, did amountc iuft to the dia* 
metricall number 63 ; me thought it was high tyme for my follie 
to die, and to employe the remnant of wit to other calmer thoughts 
lefle fweete and leffe bitter/' Then follow three Sonnets, the 
two laft of which are by another poet, as perhaps the firft alft) 
may be, which is inferibed To the diulne protedlion of the 
Tddie Arbella the author commendeth both his Graces honoure 
and his Mufes asternitye/' The fecond ‘‘ To H. C. Vpon occa* 
fion of his two former Sonets to the K. of Scots.’* The laft To 
H, C. Vpon occafion of leauing his countrye, and fwcetnelfe of 
his Verfe.” There is an elegance in this Sonnet with which the 
reader will be pleafed : 

Englands fweete nightingale ! what frights thee fo. 

As over fea to make thee take thy flight, 

And there to Hue with natiue countreyes foe, 

“ And there him with thy heauenly fongs delight ? 

What, did thy After fwallowe thee excite 
With her, for winters dread, to flyc away ? 

Who is it then hath wrought this other fpite. 

That when as ftie returneth thow Ihouldft ftay ? 

As foone as fpring begins, flic cometh ay ; 

** Returne with her ; and thow like tidings bring ; 
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** When once men fee thee come, what will they fay ? 

Loe, now of Englifh poefic comes the Spring I 
Come, fcare thow not the cage, but loyall be. 

And ten to one thy foveraigne pardons thee.'* 

This Sonnet confirms Dr. Birch's conje< 5 liire, that Henry Con- 
ftable was the fame perfon who fled from his country, on account 
of his attachment to the Popilh religion. Whether the col- 

lodion, of which I have given an account, ever reached the 
prefs, I have been unable to difeover. However, if publiflied 
(which I doubt), it has been little known, and hitherto un- 
deferibed. Mr. Malone has, in his collcdion, a very rare little 
book, containing Sonnets by Conftable, entitled “ Diana. Or 
The excellent conceitful Sonnets of H. C. Augmented with 
diuers Quatorzains of honorable and learned perfonages. Deuided 
into viij. Dccads." But this is not the fame work. I mull not 
omit to mention, that I am indebted to the courtefy of Mr. Al- 
derman Briflow, bookfcller in Canterbury, for the manufeript. 

From Conflable I proceed to the elegant poet Drummond, 
whofc Sonnets See, were firll publiflied in i6i6, and, as Dr. J. 
Warton has obferved, are exquifitcly beautiful and corred. That 
Milton read and admired him, may appear by fevcral pafiages, 
which have been cited from his Sonnets, Madrigals, and other 
pieces, in the pages of thefe volumes. 

Dr. J. Warton, fpcaking mea/ure obferved in the Sonnet, 
fays, that it is a meafure which the great number of fimilar ter- 
minations renders eafy in the Italian, but difficult in our language. 
And Dr. Johnfon remarks, that, for this reafon, the fabrick of 
the regular Sonnet has never fucceeded in Englifh. But it may 
be anfwercd, in the words of a lady, whofe opinion coincides 
with that of Mr. Warton, and whofe own Sonnets eminently con- 
firm the obfervation, that the fallacy of this remark is proved 
by the great number of beautiful legitimate fonnets, which adorn 
our national poetry, not only by Milton, but by of our 

modern poets." Origlncil SonnetSy Sec, by Anna Sewaid, 

1799, P- V. 

Tire following unpublilhed Sonnet, addiefl'cd to a friend by the 
late Benjamin Stillingfleet, Efq., and for wliich I am obliged to 
the Dean of Rocheftcr, will prove alfo how attentively, and how 
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fucceftfuUy, Milton was ftudicd, and imitated iii this fpccics of 
compofition, more than half a century fincc. It is dated in 1746. 

When 1 behold thee, blamclcfs Williamfon, 

Wreck'd like an infant on a favage Ihorc ; 

While others round on borrow’d pinions foar^ 

My bufy fancy calls thy thread mifspun ; 

Till Faith inftruAs me the deceit to Ihun^ 

While thus (he fpeaks : Thofe wings that from the (lore 

Of virtue were not lentj howe’er they bore 
In this gro(^ air, will melt when near the fun. 

** The truly ambitious wait for nature’s timC| 

Content by certain though by flow degrees 
To mount above the reach of vulgar flight : 

Nor is that man confin’d to this low clime, 

Who but the extremeft: fkirts of glory fees. 

And hears cclcftial echoes with delight,” 

The charadler of the Italian Sonnet has been given. I fub- 
join, from the preface to Mifs Seward’s Sonnets, Mr. White’s 
maftcrly definition of the nature and perfedlion of this kind of 
verfe in our own language, 

** Little Elegies, confifting of four llanzas and a couplet, arc 
no more Sonnets than they are Epick poems. The Sonnet is of 
a particular and arbitrary conftru(ftion ; it partakes of the nature 
of blank verfe, by the lines running into each other at proper 
intervals. Each line of the firft eight, rhymes four times ; and 
the order in which thofe rhymes (houldTall is decifive. For the 
enfuing fix there is more licence ; they may, or may not, at 
pleafure, clofe with a couplet. Of Milton’s Englilh Sonnets, only 
that to Oliver Cromwell ends with a couplet, but the fingle in- 
fiance is a fuflicient precedent ; however, in three out of his five 
Italian ones, the concluding lines rhyme to each other. 

The ftyle of the Sonnet fhould be nervous, and, where the 
fubjedi will with propriety bear elevation, fublime j with which, 
fimplicity of language is by no means incompatible. If the fub- 
jcdl be familiar and domeftick, the ftyle fhould, though affec- 
tionate, be nervous; though plain, be energetick. The great 
models of perfe^lion, for the fublime and domeftick Sonnet, are 
thofe of Milton’s, To the Soldier to /pare his d<welling-plaee^ and 
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To Mr, Lanvrence. The Sonnet is certainly the moll difficult 
fpccies of poetick compofition ; but difficulty, well fubdued, is 
excellence. Mrs. Smith fays, Ihe has been told that the regulstr 
j5onnct fuits not the nature or genius of our language. Surely 
this affertion cannot be demondrated, and therefore was not worth 
attention. 

Out of eighteen Englifh Sonnets, written by Milton, four 
are bad. I'he red, though they arc not free from certain hard- 
nedes, have a pathos and greatnefs in their fimplicity, fufficienC 
to endear the legitimate Sonnet to every reader of jull tade. 
They poflefs a charaaenfiick grace, which can never belong to 
three elegiack danzas, doling with a couplet.’^ 

The concluding lines of our ancient Sonnets, however, often 
rhyme to each other. I mud alfo obferve that fome of Con- 
dablc’s Sonnets coiifid of lines of lix feet, but with the ufuaJ 
order of rhymes ; as in a Sonnet To his Midrcdc, &c.’' 

Miracle of the world, I never will denye 

That former poets prayfe the beauties of thoyre days ; 
But all thofc beauties were but figures of thy prayfe, 

And all thofe poets did of thee but prophecye. 

Thy coming to the world hath taught us to deferie 
What Petrarch's Laura meant, See,*' 
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TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 

O Nightingale, that on yon bloomy fpray 

Warblcft at eve, when all the woods are rtill ; 
Thou with frefli hope the lover’s heart doft fill. 
While the jolly Hours lead on propitious May. 

Ver. I. O Nightingale^ c^c.] See the Note on Par, LoJ}^ 
B. vii. 435^' Marino, I fhould add, delights to dwell upon the 
Nightingale : he addrc/Tcs three pleafing Sonnets to her, in his 
Rime Bofchireccey Ven. 1602, pp. 70, and 100. See alfo ibid, 
p. 69. 

Ver. 5. Thou <r,mth freJIj hope &c.] This addrefs to the 
nightingale is founded upon the fame notion or tradition as Chau- 
4'er's verfes of the Cue coo and the Nightingale : 

But as I lay this othir night waking, 

I thought howc lovirs had a tokining, 
i^nd amonge ’hem it was a commune tale. 

That it were godc to here the nightingale 
Moche rathir than the luede cuccoo fing. Seed* 

Newton. 

Ver. 4. While the jolly Hours lead on propitious May,~\ Bccaule 
the nightingale is fuppofed to begin linging in April, So S} dney, 
in England’s lltlicon. edit, 1614. 

Gg 
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Thy liquid notes that clofe the eye of day, 5 
Firft heard before the (hallow cuckoo’s bill, 
Portend fuccefs in love ; O, if Jove’s will 
Have link’d that amorous power to thy foft lay. 

The nightingale, (o foone as Aprill bringeth 

Vnto her refted fenfc a perfe^^ waking,- 

While late bare earth proud of new clothing fpringeth. 

Singes out her woes, See.** Warton. 

Vcr. 5. that clofe the eye of dayf\ So, m 

Fairfaxes edit. 1600, p. 21. 

When Phebus next 'rv/r/«?j V his wakefull eie.** 

And in Cralhaw’s Weeper y Poems, 1648, ft. xxiii. 

Does day clofe his eyes?** 

Compare alfo a beautiful couplet, in his verfes addreffed To the 
Mornhig : 

And the fame rofte-ltngerM hand of thine, 

“ T\\2Xjhuts night’s dying exesy lhall open mine.” 

It is the fame phrafe in Comusy v. 978. 

** Where day never his eye.** 

Vcr. 6. Firjl heard before the Jh all onjo cuckoo' thill y &c,] That 
is, if they happen to be heard before the cuckoo, it is lucky for 
the lover. But Spenfer calls the cuckoo the meflenger of fpring, 
and fuppofes that his trumpet Jhrill warns all lovers to wait upon 
Cupid, Somi. xix. Jonfon gives this appellation to the nightin. 
.gale, in the Sad Shepherd y A. ii. S. vi. 

‘‘ But beft, the dear good angel of the fprhtg, 

'i he nightingale,” 

Angel is mejfenger. And the whole expreftlon feems to be lite- 
rally from a fragment of Sappho, prefer ved by the fcholiaft 0* 
Sophocles, Eleiir. v. 148. 

HFOX A AFrEAOX, 
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Now timely ling, ere the rude bird of hate 
Foret cl my hopclefs doom in feme grove nigh; 
As thou from year to year haft fung too late 1 1 
For my relief, yet hadft no reafon why : 

Whether the Mufe, or Love, call thee his mate. 
Both them I ferve, and of their train am 1. 

Or from one of Simonides, of the fwallow, Schol. Arlftoph. 
Av, V. 1410. 

AFPEAGS EAPOE ^v6<TfA.8i ttvuvioc 
Milton laments afterwards, that hitherto the nightingale had not 
preceded the cuckoo as ftie ought : had always fung too late, that 
is, after the cuckoo. Warton* 


II. 

DONNA leggiadra, il cui bel nome honora 
L’ herbofa val di Rheno, e il nobil varco; 
Bene c colui d’ogni valore fcarco 
Qual tuo fpirto gentil non innamora ; 

Che dolcemente moftra ft di fuora 
De fui atti foavi giamai parco, 

E i don’, che fon d’amor faette cd arco, 

La onde 1’ alta tua virtu s’infiora. 

Quando tu vaga parli, o lieta canti 

Ver. 9. Quart do tu ^taga parity o lieta caiiti 

Che mover pojfa duro alpeftre legnoy^ A fine compli- 
ment. Ariofto, with exquilite elegance, thus fpcaks of Alciaa's 
beauteous mouth, Orl. Fur, c, vii, 11 . 13. 

Quindi cfcon le cortefi parole tte, 

G g 3 
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Che mover pofla diiro alpeftre legno, lo 
Guardi ciafcun a gli occhi, ed a gli orecchi 
L’entrata, chi di te fi trouva indegno ; 

Gratia fola di fu gli vaglia, inanti 
Che’l difio amorofo al cuor s’invecchi. 


Da re?ider molle o^ni cor rozzo, e fcahro ; 
Quivi fi forma quel foavc rifo, 

Ch* apre a fua pofta in terra il Paradifo,’' 


III. 

Qual in colle afpro, al imbrunir di I'era 
L’avezza giovinetta paftorella 

Ver. I. Qual in colle afproy «/ imbrunir fer a] To exprefa 
the approach of evening, the Italians fay, fu I* imbrunir. And 
thus Petrarch, as Mr. Bowie obferves, Imbrunir veggio la 
Jeruy* Canz, xxxvii. Milton had this Italian word in his head, 
where he ufes the word imbrowony in Par* Lojiy B. iv, 246, 

where the uppierc’d fliade 

Imbro^n* d the noon- tide bo>vers.*' 

So alfo, in II Penf v. 134, 

And fhadows hronxjny that Sylvan loves, 

“ Of pine and monumental oak.*' 

And alleys bro^wn,*^ mPar, Reg* B. ii. 293. Compare Taflo, 
Gier. Lib. C* xiv. ft. 70. 

Quinci ella in cima a una montagna afccndc 
Diftiabitata, c ombre of curuy e bruna.** 

And Marino, L’Adou, C. viii. 147, 

Imbrunir d' oriente il ciel fi vede," 
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Va bagnando I’herbetta ftrana e bella 
Che mal fi fpande a difufata fpera 
Fuor di fua natia alma primavcra, 5 

Cofi Amor meco insu la lingua fnella 
Delia il fior novo di Urania favella, 

Mentre io di te, vezzofamente altera. 

Canto, dal mio buon popol non intefo 

E’l bel Tamigi cangio col bel Arno. to 

Amor lo volfe, ed io a I’altrui pefo 
Seppi ch* Amor cofa mai volfe indarno. 

Deh ! fofs’il mio cuor lento e’l duro feno 
A chi pianta dal ciel fi buon terreno. 

And, to come home to the text, Par^ Lofty B. ix. 1 088. 

higheft wood, impenetrable 

To ftar or fun-light, fpread their umbrage broad, 

And BROWN <2/ Warton, 

Ver. 3. bagnando /’herbetta, &c.] See Petrarch's 
juft quoted, v. 24. 

Da hagnar Vherhey See,'* Warton* 


Gg 3 
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CANZONE *. 

RIDONSI donne e giovani amorofi 

M’ accoftandofi attorno, e perche fcrivi, 
Perche tu fcrivi in lingua ignota e ftrana 
Verfeggiando d’ amor, e come t’ofi ? 

Dinne, fe la tua Ipeme fia mai vana, 5 

E de penfieri lo miglior t’arrivi ; 

Cofi mi van burlando, altri rivi 
Altri lidi t’afpettan, ed altre ondc 

* It Is from Petrarch, that Milton mixes the Car/zonf with the 
^onetto» Dante regarded the Canzone as the moA perfed fpecic» 
of lyrick compofition, Della Volg, Eloqu^ iv. But, for the 
Canzone^ he allows more laxity than for the Sonnet. He fays, 
when the Song is written on a grave or tragick fubje^, it is de- 
nominated Canzone, and when on sl comick, cantilena, as dimi- 
nutive* Warton. 

The abbeSalvini, after pronouncing Filicaja as unqueftionably 
the beft compofer of the Canzone, proceeds to fpeak of this fpecies 
of verfe, as follows : Ma dove mai vale a moftrarfi il Poeta 

con tuttc Ic ricchezze poctichc, colP invenzione, colla difpoli- 
zione, colla muficale varieta de metri, chc V anima variamente 
percuotono, co" lumi delle fentenze, colie figure grandi, e magni- 
jfiche, fe von nella Canzone V* Profe Tofeane di A. M. Salvini, 
Firenz. 1715. p. 219. 

Ver. 7. altri rrvi 

Altri ltdi t*afpettan, ed altre onde, &€.] The lines 
arc an echo to a ftanza in Ariollo, where Aftolpho explores the 
regions of the moon, Orl, Fur. c, xxxiv. ft. 72. 

** Altri fiumi, altri laghi, altre compagne, dre, 

Altri piani, altre valli, altre montagqc, See..** 

See alfo Lycidaty v. 174. — I he lady implied in the Italian Son- 
nets is pefhap ra, of whom more will be faid hereafter. 

Wartox# 
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Nelle cui verdi fponde 

Spuntati ad hor, ad hor a la tua chioma lo 
L’immortal guiderdon d* eterne frondi 
Perche alle fpalle tue fovcrchia foma ? 

Canzon dirotti, e tu per me rifpondi 
Dice mia Donna, e’l fuo dir, e il mio cuore 
Quefta e lingua di cui fi vanta Amore. 15 

IV. 

DIODATI, e te’l diro con maraviglia, 

Quel ritrofo io ch’amor fpreggiar folea 
E de fuoi lacci fpeflb mi ridea 
Gia caddi, ov’ huom dabben talhor s’impiglia. 
Ne treccie d’oro, ne guancia vermiglia j 

M’abbaglian si, ma fotto nova idea 

Ver. 5. treccie d'oro^ ne guancia vermiglia 

M* abhaglian $i, &c.] So, in Comus^ v. 

What need a n^ermeihtinBtir* d lip for that, 
Love-darting eyes, and trefles like the morn 

And On the Death of a fair htfanty v. 5, 

that lovely dye 

That did thy cheek en^ermeil.'* Warton. 

But Milton’s expreflion in the text is probably from TaiTo’s 
Amintqy A. i. S, ii. 

A le guancie di Fillide volando, 

A guancie ^ermighcy come rofa/* 

Compare alfo ibid. A. i. S. i. 

E cosi ^ermigliuzza havea la bocca^** 

G g 4 
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Pellcgrina bcllczza chc’I cuor bea, 

Portamenti alti honefti, e nelle cigliit 
Quel Icreno fulgor d’amabil nero, 

Parole adornc di lingua pin d’una, lo 

E’l cantar che di mezzo I’hemifpcro 
Traviar ben ptio la faticofa Luna, 

E degli occhi fuoi auventa fi gran fuoco 
Che Pinccrar gli orecclii mi fia poco. 

V’^er. 8. Fortatnenti alti honi>Jiiy\ So before, ^onn» iu. S* 
Vezzofamente altera.'" Portamento exprefles the lofty digni- 
fied deportment, by which the Italian poets conftantly deferibe 
female beauty ; and which is ftrikingly charadlcriftick of tite 
compofed majcflick carriage of the Italian Ladies, either as con- 
trailed with the livelinefs of the French, or the timid delicacy 
of the Englifli, Compare Petrarch’s firil Sonnet on the Death 
of Laura, Sonti* ccxxix. 

diime, il bcl vifo ? Ohime, il foavc fgardo ! 

** Ohime, il portamento hggmdro altiero /" 

Our author appears to have applied this Italian idea of a graceful 
folemnity in his defcription of Eve, 

Milton, as it may be fecn from thefe Sonnets, appears to have 
been ftruck, on going into Italy, with a new idea of foreign 
beauty, fotto no^o idea pellegrina bellezza. He is now no longer 
captivated with the treccie d*oro, nor the bloom fo confpicuous in 
fair. haired complexions, gumicin uermigha ; but with the nelle 
eiglta, Quel fereno d’amabil 7iero, the degh occhiy fi gra7i fuoco, I 
w'ould add the ca7itary unlefs that was a particular compliment 
to his Leonora. The dark hair and eye of Italy are now' become 
his new favourites. When a youth of nineteen, in his general 
defcription of the Englifli Fair, he celebrates Cupid's golden nets 
of hairy L. i, El. i. 6o. And, in Comusy beauty is charafterifed 
by n;iY77ieiLtin£lured cheeks y and trejfes like the vmn. War ton* 
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V. 

PER certo i bci voftr’occhi, Donna mia 
EfiTer non puo che non fian lo mio fblc 
Si mi percuoton forte, come ei fuole 

Ver. 2. non fian h ntio foie 

♦S'/ /«/ percuoton To the Italian and Latin 
inftances of this exprclTion, cited by Mr. Thyer, and Mr. Bowie, 
in the Note on Par. Lofiy B. iv. 244, Mr. Warton adds Shak- 
fpeare, Lome's Lab* Lofiy A. iv. -S. iii. 

''As thy eyebeams when their frclh rays have f? 7 wte 
" The dew of night that on my cheek down flows.” 

And Virgil, of light, JEn, viii. 25. 

" fummique ferit laquearia tcdli.” 

And Statius, Theb* vi. 666. 

" Qualis Biftoniis clypeus Mavortis in agris 
" Luce mala Pangaea ferit,'* 

And a parallel from Prudentius, which illuftrates another paflage 
of Milton, Hymn ii. 6. 

" Caligo terras feinditur 
" Solis percujfa fpiculo,** 

He cites alfo Buchanan, SiH, iv. p. 53- edit. 1715. 

" Cufpide jucundae lucis percujfa renident 
" Arva.” 

and refers to pp. 116, 119, 130, 132, ibid. And other places. 
And adds Fletcher, of the fun, Purpl, IJl, c. xii. ft. 2;. 

" And with his arronves th^ idle fogge doth chafe,*' 

As in Par. Loft. B. vi. 15. of morning. 

" From before her vanifti'd Nighty 

" Shot through with orient beams.’* 
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Per Parenc di Libia chi s’invia, 

Mentre un caldo vapor (ne fenti pria) 5 

Da quel lato fi fpinge ove mi diiole, 

Che forfe amanti nelle lor parole 
Chiamao fofpir ; io non fo che li lia ; 

Parte rinchiufa, e turbida fi cela 

Scofib mi il petto, e poi n’ufcendo poco lo 
Quivi d’ attorno o s’agghiaccia, o s’ingiela ; 
Ma quanto a gli occhi giunge a trovar loco 
Tutte le notti a me fuol far piovofe 
Finche mia Alba rivien colma di rofe. * 


With which compare alfo Flctchcr^s Purpl. JJI. c. i. ft. 40. 

Firft ftepp’d the Light, and fpread his chearfull rayes 
Through all the chaos ; Darknejfe headloug fdl^ 

Frighted <with fuddain beams ^ Seed* 

* The forced thoughts at the clofe of this Sonnet are in. 
tolerable. But he was now in the land of conceit, and was in- 
Tedled by writing in its language. He had changed his native 
Ti^mes for Arno, So//u» iii. 9. 

Canto, dal mio buon popol non intefo, 

EU bcl Tamigi cangio col bcl Antod* Warton. 
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VI. 

GIOVANE piano, e femplicctte amantc 
Poi che fuggir me ftelTo in dubbio fono, 
Madonna a voi del mio ciior rhumil dono 
Faro divoto ; io certo a prove tante, 

L’hebbi fcdele, intrepido, coftantc, 

De penfieri Icggiadro, accorto, e buono ; 
Quando riigge il gran mondo, c fcocca il 
tuono, 

S’arma di fe, e d’ intero diamante : 

Tanto del forfe, e d’ invidia ficuro, 

Di timori, e fperanze, al popol ufe, lo 

Quanto d’ingegno, e d’alto valor vago, 

E di cetta fonora, e delle mufc : 

Sol troverete in tal parte men diiro, 

Ove Amor mife I’infanabil ago.* 


* Milton had a natural feverity of mind. For lovc-verfcs, his 
Italian Sonnets have a remarkable air of gravity and dignity. 
They are free from the metaphyficks of Petrarch, and arc more in 
the manner of 19 ante. Yet he calls his feventh Sonnet, in a 
Letter printed from the Cambridge manufeript by Birch, a com* 
pofition in the Pctrarchian ftan/.a. 

In 1762, the late Mr. Thomas Hollis examined the Laurentian 
library at Florence, for fi.x Italian Sonnets of Milton, addreffed 
to his friend Chimentelli ; and, for other Italian and Latin com. 
politions and various original letters, faid to be remaining in ma- 
nufeript at Florence. He fcarched alfo for an original bull in 
marble of Milton, fuppofed to be fomevvhere in that city. But 
he was unfuccefsful in his curious inquiries. War ion. 
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VII. 

On his being arrived to the age 0 / ‘23 

HOW foon hath Time, the fubtle thief of youth, 
Stoln on his wing my three and twentieth 
year ! 

* Written at Cambridge in 1631, and fent in a letter to a 
friend, who had importun’d our author to take orders. Of this 
letter there are two draughts in the Trinity manufeript. He there 
fays, you objed that I have given up myfelf to dream away my 
years in the arms of ftudious retirement, like Endymion with the 
moon on Latmus hill.” He calls this Sonnet, my 7iighteward 
thoughts fome time fince, made up in a Pttrarchian ftanza.** 

Warton. 

Ver. I. Ho*w foon hath Time , See. ^ Robert Baron, who, in 
his Cyprian Academy^ has made very free with Milton’s early 
poems, transfers the expreflion in this and the next line into his 
Focula C aft alia y 1650, p. 27. 

Thcrcutus, when bald Time Ttpon his nving 
** Had Jioln his fiftieth &c.” 

Ver. 2. Stoln on hisnjoingmy three and tn^ventieth year Mr. 
Bowie here cites All's <well that ends ‘well, A. v. S, iii. 

On our quick’ll decrees 

The inaudible and noifelefs foot of Time 
Steals, e’er we can effc^f them.” 

But the application of Jleal is different. In Shakfpeare, Tim? 
comes imperceptibly upon, fo as to prevent, our purpofes. In 
Milton, Time, as imperceptibly and filently, brings on his wing, 
in his flight, the poet’s twenty third year. Juvenal Ihould not 
here be forgotten, in a palfiige of confummate elegance. Sat, ix. 
129. 

Dum ferta, unguenta, puellas, 

Pofeimus, ohrepit non intelledta fenedus.’* Warton. 
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My hafting days fly on with full career. 

But my late fpring no bud or bloflbm fhew’th. 
Perhaps my femblance might deceive the truth, j 
That I to manhood am arriv’d fo near j 
And inward ripenefs doth much lefs appear. 
That fome more timely-happy fpirits endu’th. 
Yet be it lefs or more, or foon or flow. 

It fliall be ftill in ftil’itStefl; meafure even lo 
To that fame lot, however mean or high, 
Toward which Time leads me, and the Will of 
Heaven j 

All is, if I have grace to ufe it fo. 

As ever in my great Talk-Mafter’s eye. 


Nor fhould a paffage of fimilar elegance in Chaucer be forgotten, 
Clerke't Tale, V. 7796, ed. Tyrwhitt. 

“ And though your grene youth flourc as yet, 

In crepeth age alway as Jiill as fan,” 
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VIII. 

When the ajfault was intended to the CITY, 

CAPTAIN, or Colonel, or Knight in arms, 
Whofe chance on thefe defencelefs doors may 
feife. 

If deed of honour did thee ever picafe. 

Guard them, and him within protedl from 
harms. 

He can requite thee; for he knows the charms 5 
That call fame on fuch gentle a<fls as thefe, 
And he can fpread thy name o’er lands and 
feas. 

Whatever clime the fun’s bright circle warms. 
Lift not thy fpear againil the Mufes bower : 
The great Emathian conquerour bid fpare to 

Ver. I. Captain or Colonel^ or Knight in arms,] So Shak- 
fpearc, AT. Richard IL A. i, S. iii. Where BoUngbroke enters^ 
“ appellant in armour 

Marfhal, alk yonder knight in arms.** Warton. 

See alfo The War res of Cyrus king of Ferfa^ *594* 

“ I truft your loue among the liuing dwels, 

“ And like a' champion and a knight at armesd* 

Ver. 10 . The great Emathian conquerour hid fpare 

The houfe of Rindarusf\ As a poet, Milton had as 
good right to expetft this favour as Pindar, Nor was the Englifii 
monarch lefs a protedor of the arts, and a lover of poetry, than 
Alexander. As a fubjeift, Milton was too confeious that his 
fituation was precarious, and that his feditious trails had forfeited 
fill pretenfions to his fovereign's mercy. 
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The houfe of Pmdarus, when temple and 
tower 

Went to the ground : And the repeated air 
Of fad Eledlra’s poet had the power 
To fave the Athenian walls from ruin bare. 

Mr. Bowie here refers us to Pliny, L. vii, c. 29. Alexander 
Magnus Piiidari vatis familiae penatibufque juflit parci, cum 
Thebas caperet.** And to the old commentator on Spenfer’i 
Paftorals, who relates this incident more at large, and where it 
might have firll ftruck Milton as a great reader of Spenfer. 

./^lianfays, that in this havock, Alexander ETIMH2E honoured 
the family of Pindar, and fuffered his houfe alone to (land un- 
touched and entire : having killed ninety thoufand Thebans, and 
captivated thirty thoufand. Warton. 

Ver. II* When temple and tower 

Went to the ground Temple and Tonjjcr is a fre- 
quent combination in the old metrical romances. See Sege of 
Jerufalem^ MSS. Cott, Cal. A. 2. f, 122. And Davie’s Alex- 
under, Bibl. Bodl. f. U2, Our author has it again, Tar. Reg. 
B. ill. 26S. 

O'er hill and dale, 

Foreft, and field, and flood, temples and tonversd* 

And again, in the defeription of the buildings of Rome, B. iv. 54. 
“ With toruuers and temples. Seed* Warton. 

Ver. 1 1 3. Of {eA Eleiira^ s poet $cc.^ Plutarch relates, that 
when the Lacedemonian general Lyfander took Athens, it was 
propofed in a council of war intirely to rafe the city, and convert 
its fite into a defart. But during the debate, at a banquet of the 
chief officers, a certain Phocian fung fome fine anaftrophicks from 
a chorus of the ELdira of Euripides ; which fo affedled the hearers, 
that they declared it an unworthy aft, to reduce a place, fo cele- 
brated for the produ^iion of illuflrious men, to total ruin and de- 
folation. The lines of Euripides are at v. 168. 

*AyafJt.iy,vovoi; J H- 

•nor) <rxv (xypre^xv cevhou* 
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It appears, however, that Lyfander ordered the walls and fortifi- 
cations to be demoliftied. See Plutarch, Opp, tom. ii. Vit, p, 807. 
Par. 1572. 8®. 

By the epithet fady Milton denominates the pathetick cha- 
rafter of Euripides. Repeated fignifies recited. But it has been 
ingenioully fuggeded, that the epithet fad belongs to Eled^ra, 
who very often calls herfelf OIICTPA, TAAAINA, &c. in Eu- 
ripides’s play ; and fays, that all the city gave her the fame ap- 
pellation, x4>cX>j(rxao-» ^“1 A0AIAN 7roXt»Tai. WaRTON. 

Elc^tra had been before denominated fad by Drummond, in his 
Elegy on Prince Henry’s death : 

“ And fad Elc6lra’s fitters, who ft ill weepe.” 

This is one of Milton’s beft Sonnets, as Mr. Warton obferves : 
It was written in 1642, when the King’s army was arrived at 
Brentford, and had thrown the whole city into confternation. 


IX. 

To a VIRTUOUS YOUNG LADY. 

LADY, that in the prime of earlieft youth 
Wifely halt Ihunn’d the broad way and the 
green, 

And with thofe few art eminently feen. 

That labour up the hill of heavenly truth. 
The better part with Mary and with Ruth 5 
Chofen thou haft; and they that overween, 

Vcr. 5. and with Ruth^ In the edit, of 

1645 and the Ruth.” 

Ver. 6. that overween,] He is fond of 

this word. See Par, Lofty B. x. 878, Par, Regy B. i. I47> and 
Profe-Works, i. 141, ed. 1698. and ii. 515, 
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And at thy growing virtues fret their fpleen, 

No anger find in thee, but pity and ruth. 
Thy care is fix’d, and zealoufly attends 9 

To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light. 

And hope that reaps not fliame. Therefore 
be fure 

Thou, when the bridegroom with his fcaftful 
friends 

Pafles to blifs at the mid hour of night, 

Haft gain’d thy entrance. Virgin wife and 
pure. 

Ver, 8. pity and ruth.] Here Ruth and 

ruth are made to rhyme to each other ; and it may perhaps offend 
the nicenefs of modern ears that the fame word fhould rhyme to 
itfelf though in different fenfes: But our old poets were not fo 
very delicate ; and the reader may fee parallel inftances in 
Spenfer's Faer. Qu, i. vi. 39, vii. vi. 38. Nrwton. 

The fame inftances may be found in Taflb, Gier. Lih, c. i. 
ft. xviii. c. XV. ft. xvi, &c. Milton's combination of pity and 
ruth may be from Spenfer. Faer, Qu, i. vi. 12. 

And won with pity and unwonted ruth,** 

It occurs alfo in the old metrical Hiji, of Sir Brvis of South* 
ampton : 

He had fuch ruth and pity that the teares ran downe plenty.** 

Ver. II. And hope that reaps notftfame,^ 

Rom, V, V. Hurd. 

Ver. 12. Thou ^hen the bridegroom <with his feaMul friends} 
Feajiful is an epithet in Spenfer. He alludes to the midnight feaft- 
ing of the Jews before the confummation of marriage. Wartox. 

Feaftful is again ufed in Samfon Agon, v. 1741 : On feaftful 
days :** which is alfo a phrafe in Archbiihop Parker's tranflation 
of the pfalms, p. 234. 

Our folempne feajiful day,** 

VOL. V. H’ b 
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X. 

To the Lady MARGARET LEY. 

DAUGHTER to that good Earl, once Prefident 
Of England’s Council and her Treafury, 
Who liv’d in both, unftain’d with gold or fee. 
And left them both, more in himfelf content, 
Till fad the breaking of that Parliament y 
Broke him, as that difhoneft vidory 
At Chseronea, fatal to liberty. 

Kill’d with report that old man eloquent. 
Though later born than to have known the days 
Wherein your father flourilh’d, yet by you. 
Madam, methinks I fee him living yet ; 1 1 

Ver, I, Daughter to that good Early\ She was the daughter of 
Sir James Ley, whofe fingular learning and abilities raifed him 
through all the great polls of the Law, till he came to be made 
Earl of Marlborough, and Lprd High Treafurer, and Lord Pre- 
fident of the Council to King James I. He died in an advanced 
age ; and Milton attributes his death to the breaking of the Par. 
liament ; and it is true that the Parliament was diflblved the toth 
of March 1628-9, on the 14th of the fame month. 

He left feveral Tons and daughters ; and the Lady Margaret was 
married to Captain Hobfon of the Hie of Wight. It appears 
from the accounts of Milton's life, that in 1643 he ufed fre- 
quently to vifit this lady and her hulband ; about which time we 
may fuppofe this Sonnet to have been coinpofed. Newton. 

Ver. 8. Kill’d nvith report that old man eloquent*^ Ifocrates, 
the orator. The victory was gained by Philip of Macedon over 
the Athenians, Waktok. 
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So well your words his noble virtues praife, 
That all both judge you to relate them true. 
And to poirefs them, honour'd Margaret. 


XI, 


On the detraBion which followed upon my writing 
certain treatifes *, 

A BOOK was writ of late call’d Tetrachordon, 


* Dr. Johnfon fays of this and the next Sonnet, that the firft 
is contemptible, and the fccond not excellent and yet he had 
felefted the contemptible Sonnet as a fpecimen, in his Diflionary, 
of this fpecies of verfc in Englifh. But Milton wrote this Sonnet 
in fport. 

Vcr, I . A hook <was wit of late called Tetrachordon,] This 
elaborate difcuffion, unworthy in many refpeds of Milton, and in. 
which much acutenefs of argument, and comprchenfion of reading, 
were idly thrown away, was received with contempt, or rather 
ridicule, as we learn from HowePs Letters. A better proof that 
it was treated with negM, is, that it was attacked by two 
namelefs and obfeure writers only ; one of whom Milton calls, a 
Ser^ving.man turned Sollicitor ! Our author's divorce was on Pla- 
tonick principles. He held, that difagreement of mind was a 
better caufe of reparation than adultery or frigidity. Here was 
a fair opening for the laughers. This and the following Sonnet 
were written foon after 1645. For this doftrine Milton was 
fummoned before the Lords. But they not approving his ac- 
cufers, the prefhyterian clergy, or thinking the bufinefs too fpe- 
culative, he was quickly difmiffed. On this occafion Milton 
commenced hoftilities againft the Prelbyterians. He illuftrates 
his own fyftem in this line of Par, Loft. B. ix. 57 2. Go, for 
thy flay, not free, abfents thee more,” 

H h 2 
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AfwJ woven clofe, both matter, form, and ftilc; 

, The fiibje<fl new : it walk’d the d own awhile. 

Numbering good intelledls; now feldom por’d 
on. 

Cries the ftall-reader, Blcfs us ! what a word on 

A title page is this ! and fome in file 6 

Stand fpelling falfe, while one might walk 
to Mile- 

End Green. Why is it harder, Sirs, than 
Gordon, 

Colkitto, or Macdonncl, or Galafp ? 9 

Milton wilhed he had not written this work in EngliHi. This 
IS obferved by Mr. Bowie, who |X)ints out the following proof, 
in the D^fenfis Jecunda, “ Vcllemhoc tantum, ferinone vcrnaculo 
me non fcripfiffc : non enim in vernas Icdores incidiffem, quibus 
folcnne eft fua bona ignorare, aliorum mala irriderc,"' Frofe^ 
nvorks, ii. 531. This was one of Milton^s books publifhed in 
confequence of his divorce from his hrft wife. Tetrachordon fig- 
nifies Expofitions on the four chief places in Scripture which 
mention marriage or nullities in marriage, Warton. 

Ver. 3, it walk'd the T(jaiv/] So, in Samf, Agon, 

V, io88, Of whom fuch noife hath ^i.valk*d about." 

Ver* 3. Cries the ftall- reader, ] So, in Aj>ol, SnieFljmnf viii, 

$talLepifile nonfenfe." Warton. 

Ver. 8. Why is //] Tonfon, who might have been 

tanght better by the Errata of the edition he followed, reads is 
hitter, in his edition of 1695. So alfo Cohlckto, v. 9. Warton. 

Ver. 9. Colkitto, or Macdotinely or Gala/p Milton is here 
colle^ing, from his hatred to the Scots, what he thinks Scottilh 
names of an ill found. Colkitto and Macdonncl, are one and the 
fame perfon 5 a brave officer on the royal fide, an Irilh man of 
the Antrim family, who ferved under Montrofe* The Macdonalds 
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Thofe rugged names to our like mouths grow 
llcek, 

That would have made Quintilian flare and 
gafp. 

Thy age, like ours, O Soul ofSir John Cheek, 
Hated not learning worfe than toad or afp, 
When thou taught’fl Cambridge, and king 
Edward, Greek. 

of that family are flylcd, by way of diftInAion, M/ic Colkhtoh^ 
i. e. defeendants of lame Colin. 

Galafp is a Scottifli writer againft the Independents ; for whom 
fee Milton’s verfes On the Forcers of Confcience^ Sec, He 
George G/ll'/pIc, one of the Scorch incinbers of the A 0 embly of 
Divines, as his name is fubferibed to their I/Cttcr to the Belgicic, 
French, and Helvetian churches, dated 1645. In which they 
pray, that thefe three nations may be joined as one Stick in 
the hands of the Lord : — that all Mountains may become Plains 
before them and us ; that then all wlio now fee the Plummet in 
our hands, may alfo behold the Top-ftonc fet upon the head of 
the Lord’s houfe among us, and may help us withlliouting to cry, 
Grnce, Grace, to it.” Rufhw. p. 371. Such was the rhctorick 
of thefe reformers of refprmation ! Warton. 

12. Sir John Check,] Or Cheke, 

He was the firft profclTor of the Greek tongue in the univcrfity of 
Cambridge, and was highly inftrumcntal in bringing tliat Ian* 
guage into repute,' and reftoring the original pronunciation of it j 
though with great oppofition from the patrons of ignorance and 
popery, and efpecially from Gardiner, bilhop of Winchefter and 
chancellor of the univerfity. He was afterwards made one of the 
tutors to Edward VI. See his Life by Strype, or in the Biogra^ 
phia Britannica, Newton. 

Thy age, like ours. Sec, as in his Epiftr Fam. Profe-lVorks, iri. 
567. Qui Grascis componendis hoc faeculoftudium atque operam 
impendit, periculum eft ne plerumquc furdo canat.” Bowle. 

Ver. 13. Hated not learning *worfe than toad tr afp,] Mr. 

Hh 3 
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Bowie quotes Halle, Rich, ii, f. 34, Diverfe noble perfonagcs 
hated Kinge Richard worfe than a toade or a ferpent.** Warton. 

So, in the tranflation of the firft three books of Orlando Inna^ 
moratoy by R. T. 1598. 

He nuorfe than toade Angelica doth hate** 

And in Harrington*s OrL Fur. B, xxvi, ft. 17, 

And for they hated them like fnake or toade.** 


XII. 

On the SAME*. 

I DID but prompt the age to quit their clogs 
By the known rules of ancient liberty, 

When ftraight a barbarous noife environs me 
Of owls and cuckoos, alTes, apes and dogs : 
As when thofe hinds that were transform’d to 
frogs 5 

• The preceding Sonnet is evidently of a ludicrous, the pre- 
font of a more contemptuous, caft, — There is a portrait of the 
celebrated Spanifti poet, Lope de Vega, painted when he was 
young ; furrounded by dogs, monkies, and other monfters, and 
writing in the midft of them, without attending to their noife. 
See Hayley’s Eflay on Epic Poet. Notes, p. 205. It is not 
improbable that Milton might have feen, or heard of, this cu- 
rious pidture of his contemporary ; and be led, in confequence, to 
deferibe fo minutely^ in this Sonnet, the barbarous noife that 
environed him.** 

Vcr. 3. When ftraight a barbarous noife &c.] Milton was 
violently cenfured by the prelbyterian clergy for his Tetrachordon^ 
and other tratis of that tendency. Warton. 

Ver. 5. As njuhen thofe hinds &c,] The fable of the Lycian 
clowns changed into frogs is related by Ovid, Met^ vi. Fab. iv. 
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Rail’d at Latona’s twin-born progeny, 

Which after held the fun and moon in fee. 
But this is got by cafling pearl to hogs ; 

That bawl for freedom in their fenfelefs mood, 
And ftill revolt when truth would let them 
free. lo 

Licence they mean when they cry Liberty ; 
For who loves that, mull firft be wife and good ; 
But from that mark how far they rove we fee. 
For all this wafte of wealth, andlofs of blood. 

And the poet, in faying Which after held the fiin and moon 
in fee,*' intimates the good hopes which he had of himfelf,' and 
his exped^ations of making a confiderablc figure in the world. 

Newton. 

Ver. II. Licence they mean nv-hen they cry Liberty The 

hypocrify of fomc fhames not to take offence at this dodfrine [the 
liberty of Divorce] for Ltceftce ; whereas indeed, they fear it 
would remove Licence, and leave them but few companions,*" TV. 
trachordy voL i. 4to. p. 319. He further explains himfelf at 
the bottom of the fame page : This one virtue incomparable it 

[the prohibition of divorce] hath, to fill all chriilendom with 
whoredoms and adulteries, beyond the art of Balaams or of 
Devils.** Again, in his Tenure of Kings and Magijiratesy p, 341. 

Indeed, none can love freedom heartily but good men : the reft 
love not Freedomy but Licence ; which never hath more fcope or 
indulgence than under tyrants.** Hurd. 


H h 4 
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XIII. 

To Mr, H. LAWES on the publijliing his Airs. 

HARRY, whofe tuneful and well meafur’d fong 
Firft taught our Englifh mufick how to fpan 
Words with juft note and accent, not to fcan 
With Midas ears, committing fhort and long ; 
Thy worth and Ikill exempts thee from the 
throng, 

With praife enough for Envy to look wan ; 6 
To after age thou (halt be writ the man. 

That with fmooth air could’ft humour beft 
our tongue. 


Ver. 4. committing and ;] Committing 

is a Latinifm, as Mr. Warton obferves ; and, as Mr, Richardfon 
had remarked, conveys with it the idea of offending againft quan- 
litj and harmony, 

Ver. q, ‘ exempli thee from the throng Horace, 

Cd, I, i. 32. Secernunt populo.*' Richardson. 

Ver. 7. thou Jhalt he writ the man^] This alfo 

in the ftyle of Horace, Od, I. vi, i. 

Scriberis Vario fortis, ct hoftium 
Vidor." Newton. 

Ver. 8. — ^ ou/VA fmooth air~\ So he calls his friend’s 

jnufick “///?(5'?//:>-dittied fong," Comm^ v, 85, And, in his Are^ 
spagiticay he fays that Thales was fent by Lycurgus to “ mollifie 
the Sparun furlinefle with his fmooth fongs and odos." 
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Thou honour’ft verfe, and verfe muft lend her 
wing 

To honour thee, the prieft of Phoebus’ quire. 
That tun’d: their happieft lines in hymn, or 
dory. 1 1 

Dante diall give Fame leave to fet thee higher 
Than his Cafella, whom he woo’d to ling 
Met in the milder (hades of Purgatory. 

Ver. 9. Thou honour*]} n}er]e]\ Compare Browne, of Lord 
Brooke, Brit, Baft, i6i6, B. ii. S. ii. 

• — ** Time (hall fee 

Thee honor'd by thy verfe, and tt hy thee,** 

Ver. II. orftory,^ The (lory of 

Ariadne fet by him to mufick.** This is a note in the margin of 
this fonnet, as it ftands prefixed to Choice Pfdms put into mu- 
fick by Henry and William Lavves, Lond. for H. Mofelcy 1648.*' 
The infeription is there, To my friend Mr. Henry Lnnves,*' 
In the ninth line, is the true reading le?tdy as In the manufeript, 
for fend\itx wing,*' as in the edition 1673, War ion. 

Lawes’s Ariadne appears to have been much admired. In the 
Verfes prefixed to his Ftrft Book of Ayres, thofc by John Cobb 
obferve, that 

Thy Ariadne's griefs fo fitly fhown, 

As brings us pleafure from her faddeft groan,*' 

And thofe by John Philips, that the mufician’s powerful drains 

have low defeended to the deep, 

And waken’d The/eus* Qjteen from Stygian fleep ; &c.** 
and the poet promifes him as his reward, 

‘‘ Hereafter thou (halt wear fair Ariadne's crown.” 

Ver. 14. Than his Cafella^ &c. ] Dante, on his arrival in Pur- 
gatory fees a veflel approaching the (hore, freighted with fouls 
under the conduaof an angel, to be cleanfed from their fins and 
made fit for Paradife. When they are difembarked, the poet re- 
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cognizes in the croud his old friend Cafella the mufician. The 
interview is ftrikingly imagined, and, in the courfe of an affec- 
tionate dialogue, the poet requefts a foothing air ; and Cafella 
iings, with the moft ravifliing fweetnefs, Dante*s fecond Canzone, 
Con^vit, p. ii6. vol. iv, P. i. Ven. 1758. 410. It begins. 

Amor, che nella mente mi ragiona.*' 

Sec Dante's Purgator, C. ii. v. 111. The Italian commentators 
on the paffage fay, that Cafella, Dante's friend, was a mufician of 
diftinguilhed excellence. He muft have died a little before the 
year 1300. In the Vaticau library is a Ballatella, or Madrigal, 
inferibed Lemmo da Pijioja^ e Cafella diede il Suono, That is, 
Lemmo da Piftoja wrote the words, which were fet to mufick by 
Cafella. Num. 3214. f. 149. Crefeimbeni mentions an ancient 
manufeript Ballatella, with Dante*s words and his friend Scho- 
cheiti's mufick. Inferibed Parole di Dantey e Suono di Schochetti. 
1st. Volg, Poes. p. 409. From many parts of his writings, 
Dante appears to have been a judge and a lover of mufick. This 
is not the only circumftance in which Milton refembled Dante. 
By milder Jhadesy our author means, (hades comparatively much 
lef* horrible than thofe which Dante deferibes in the Inferno, 

Warton. 
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XIV. 

On the religious memory of Mrs. CATHERINE 
THOMSON^, my chrijlian friend^ deceafed 
16 Decernb. 1646 . 

WHEN Faith and Love, which parted from 
thee never. 

Had ripen’d thy juft foul to dwell with God, 

Meekly thou didft refign this eatthly load 

Of death, call’d life ; which us from life 
doth fever. 

Thy works, and alms, and all thy good 
endeavour, S 

Staid not behind, nor in the grave were trod ; 

♦ Mrs, Catherine Thomforty} I find in the accounts of Milton's 
life, that, when he was firft made Latin fecretary, he lodged at 
one Thomfon's next door to the Bull -head tavern at Charing- 
Crofs. This Mrs. Thorafon was in all probability one of that 
family. Newton. 

Peck fuppofes, that Milton, from his acquaintance with this 
Mrs. Thomfon and Thomas Ellwood, was a quaker. Milton 
was certainly of that profeffion, or general principle, in which all 
fedlarifts agree, a departure from eftablifliment ; and there was 
at leaft one common caufc in which all concurred who de-< 
ferted the church, whether Quakers, Anabaptifts, or Brownifts. 

Warton. 

Ver. 6. Staid net behind y nor in the grave avere trod ;] Nor 
in the grave were trod," is a beautiful periphrafis for good 
deeds forgotteny at her death," and a happy improvement of the 
original line in the manufeript. n 
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But, as Faith pointed with her golden rod, 
Follow’d thee up to joy and bid’s for ever. 
Love led then\ on, and Faith, who knew them 
beft 

Thy hand-maids, clad them o’er with purple 
beams lo 

And azure wings, that up they flew fo dreft. 
And fpake the truth of thee on glorious themes 
Before the Judge ; who thenceforth bid thee 
reft. 

And drink thy fill of pure immortal ftreams. 

Strait follow’d thee the path that faints have trod.” 

Warton. 

Ver. 7. fwith her golden rody'\ Perhaps from 

the golden reed in the Apocalypfe : Which he mentions in his 
ChtA'ch Goniernment^ B. i. ch. i. The golden furveying reed 
[of the Saints] marks out and mcafures every quarter and circuit 
of the New Jcrufalcm,” Pro/e^nvorks, voh i. 41. See alfo p. 44. 

Warton. 

Ver. 10. :: clad them' o'er njoith purple heam$ 

And axure twings^ that up they Jlenx) fo drejly &c, ] Thi«> 
fays Mr, Warton, is like the thought of the perfonification and 
afeent of the Prayers of Adam and Eve ; a fiction from Ariofto 
and Taflb, Par, Loji, B. xi. 14, Sec, To this I may add, that 
the paffage bears fome refemblance alfo to the following lines of 
P. Fletcher, Poetic, Mifc. 1635, p. 85. 

Moft blelTed foul, that, lifted up with ni)ings 
Of faith and Itrvey leaves this bafe habitation ; 

** And, fcorning fluggifli earth, to heav'n up fprings,** 

Vrr. 14. And drink thy fill of pure immortal ftreams,^ So, in 
the Epitaph, Damon, v, 206. 

iSfhereos haurit latlces, et gaudia potat 

“ Ore facro.” 
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The allufion is to the waters of life, aod more particularly to 
/y, xxxvi. 8, 9, Thou fhalt make them drink of the river of 
thy picafures, for with thee is the weil of life.** On this fcriptural 
idea, which is enlarged with the decorations of Italian fancy,. 
Milton feems to have founded his feaft of the angels, Farad. Lojf^ 
B. V. 632. Warton, 


XV. 

To the Lord General FAIRFAX * 

FAIRFAX, whofe name in arms tlirough 
Europe rings, 

♦ For obvious political reafons this Sonnet, the two following, 
and the two to Cyriack Skinner, were not inferted in the edition 
1673. Ihey were firft printed at the end of Phillips’s life of 
Milton prefixed to the Englifh verfion of his public Letters, 1694. 
They are quoted by Toland in his Life of Milton, 1698, p. 24, 
34, 33. Tonfon omitted them in his editions of 1695*, 1705* 
But, growing lefs offenfive by time, they appear in his edition 
of 1713. I he Cambridge manufeript happily correfts many of 
their vitiated readings. They were the favourites of the repub- 
licans long after the reft oration : It was fome confolaiion to an 
extirminated party, to have fiich good poetry remaining on their 
fide of the queftion. Thefe five fonnets being frequently tran* 
feribed, or repeated from memory, became extremely incorrect : 
their faults were implicitly prefcr>ed by Tonfon, and afterwards 
continued without examination by Tickell and Fenton. 

This Sonnet, as appears from Milton's Manufeript, was ad- 
drefled to Fairfax at the fiege of Colchefter, 1648. Warton. 

Ver. I. ' — — — rhi^s,^ Milton is fpnd of 

for violence of found ; I mean in a good fenfe, and out of its ap. 
propriated, literal application. 5*0////. xxii. 12. Of which all 
Jiurope rings from fide to fide.** Hymn. Nati'V. V. out 

ye qryftal fpberes." Par. B. ii. 495. Hill and valley 
rings.** Ib. B. iii. 347. Heaven tung with jubilee.** Ih. 
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Filling each mouth with envy or with praife, 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze 
And rumours loud, that daunt remoteft kings ; 
Thy firm unlhaken virtue ever brings 5 

Vidlory home, though new rebellions raife 
Their Hydra heads, and the falfe North dis- 
plays 

Her broken league to imp their Serpent- wings. 

B. VI. 204. The faithful armies r//»£- Hofanna.** Ib. B. vii. 
562. All the conftellations rung»** Ib. B. vii. 633. The 
empyrean with hallelujahs.” lb. B. ix. 737 * “The found 
yet rung of his perfuafive words.” War ton. 

Ver. 2. Filling each mouthy So doctor Newton has printed it 
from the reading in Milton*s manufeript : It was before, in all 
the printed copies, “ And Jills each mouth*” 

Ver. 4. daunt remoteJl\i\r\g% Who dreaded 

the example of England, that their monarchies would be turned 
into republicks. Warton. 

Some editions. corruptly read that daunt remoteft things,** 

Ver. 5. Thy Jirm unJhakeHV\nM(i'\ Valour^ till dodlor Newton 
adopted the manufeript reading, ^virtue. In the next line though 
is, in like manner, admitted inftead of nxjhile, 

Ver. 7 . Their Hydra heads, and the falfe North df plays 

Her broken league to imp their ferpcnt^^ingsf\ £uri« 
pides, Milton's favourite, is the only writer of antiquity that 
has given wings to the monftcr Hydra, lon,v. 198. IITANON 
The word riTANON is controverted. But here per- 
haps is Milton's authority for the common reading. 

Our author feems to have taken this idea from a paflage in the 
Eikon, which he quotes in his Argus, §. x. He [the king] 
calls the parliament a many..headed Hydra of government, full of 
fa^ions, diftradlions, See,** Pr, JV. i. 396. Warton. 

Ver. 8. Her broken league'] Becaufe the Englilh Parliament 
held, that the Scotch had broken their Covenant, by Hamilton's 
Hiarch into England. Hurd. 
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O yet a nobler talk awaits thy hand, 9^ 

(For what can war, but endlefs war Hill breed ?) 
Till truth and right from violence be freed. 
And publick faith clear’d from the lhameful bi-and 


Ibid, to imp their ferpent-fwings»‘\ In falconry, 

to imp a feather in a hawk*s wing, is to add a new piece to a 
mutilated ftump. From the Saxon impan, to ingraft. So Spenfer, 
of a headlefs trunk, Faer. Qji. iv. ix. 4, 

And having j/w// the head to it agayne.*' 

To imp ^ings is not uncommon in our old poetry. Thus Spenfei> 
Hjmne of Heavenly Beautie. 

Thence gathering plume of perfecfl fpeculation. 

To imp^ the fwingei of thy high flying minde,** 

And Fletcher, PurpL IJl. c. i. ft. 24. 

— " Imping their flaggie swings 

With thy ftolne plumes,*' 

And Shakfpeare, Rich. 11. A. ii. S, i. 

Imp out our drooping country's broken aving.** 

Where Mr. Steevens produces other inftances. It occurs alfo in 
poejts much later than Milton. See alfo Reed's Old PI. vii, 172, 
520, and X. 351. Warton, 

It was formerly in the printed copies her ferpent- wings,” 
But dodor Newton correded it, by the manufeript ; obferving 
alfo that ferpent^<ivings refers to the fame as Hydra heads^ and that 
the infurredions in England were to have been fupported by the 
Scotch army marching into it at the fame time. 

Ver. 10. This and the following lines were thus in the printed 
copies : 

For what can war, but alts of nvar ftill breed, 

Till injur'd truth from violence be freed, 

And publick faith he ref cued from, the brand Sec.'* 

Newton. 
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Of publick Ifaud. In vain doth Vidour bleed. 
While Avarice tmd Rapine lhare the land. 

, Ver. 134 Of fuhlick fraud^'\ The Pre(hyteriaii Committees 
snd Subcommittee^. The grievance fo much complained of by 
hiSmton in his Hidory of England. See Birch's edition. Publick 
fimmi is oppofed ^ publick faith ^ the fecuri ty given by the par. 
liamenc to the City .contributions for carrying on the war. 

Wareurton. 


XVI. 

To the Lord General CROMWELL » 

CROMWELL, our chief of men, who through 
a cloud 

Not of war only, but detraflions rude. 
Guided by faith and matchlefs fortitude, 

* Written 1652. The proftltution of Milton's Mnfc to the 
cekbration of Cromwell, was as inconiiftent and unworthy, as 
that this enemy to kings, to ancient magnificence^ and to all that 
ia venerable and majeftick, ihuold have been buried in the Chapel 
c£ Henry the Seventh. But there is great dignity both of fenti* 
ment and exprefiion in this Sonnet. Unfortunately, the dole is 
im anticlimax to both. After a long flow of perfpkuoiis and 
nervous language, the unexpe^d pauie at Worce^r'a latureat 
wreath," is very emphatical, and bait a driking effitfl. 

Warton. 

Vet. X * Jn the printed copies thus : 

— ** that throiX^ A crowd 

Npt of war only, but difira^iout rude.*^ 

Bet a clmi of war is a olaMcat exprelBon : l^uhm 
Virg. dSaxtOi* Bo9« Newtow* ' ^ . 
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To peace and truth thy glorious way haft 
plough’d, 

And on the neck of crowned Fortune proud 5 

Haft rear’d God’s trophies, and his work pur- 
fued. 

While Darwen ftream, with .blood of Scots 
imbrued, 

And Dunbar field refounds thy praifes loud. 
And Worcefter’s laureat wreath. Yet much re- 
mains 9 

Ver. And on the neck of cro^wned Fortune proud 

Haft reat*d God’s trophies y and his nvork purfued,^ 
Thcfe admirable verfes, not only to the mutilation of the integrity 
of the ftanza, but to the injury of Milton's genius, were reduced 
to the following meagre contradion, in the printed copies of 
Phillips, Toland, Tonfon, Tickell, and Fenton* 

And fought God's battles, and his works purfued,'* 

Warton. 

Ibid. — cronvned Fortune] His malignity to Kings 

aided his imagination in the expreffion of this fublimc fentiment. 

Hurd. 

Ver. 7. While Darwen ftream,] In the printed copies, Dar* 
*went ftream." The Dar^ven, or Der-wen, is a fmall river near 
Prefton in Lancafhire; and therCv Cromwell routed the Scotch 
Army under Duke Hamilton in Auguft 1648. The battles of 
Dunhar Worcefter are too well known to be particularifed ; 
both fought on the memorable 3d of September, the one in 1 650, 
and the other in 1651, Newton. 

Ver. 9. And Worcefter’s laureat wreath,] This feems pretty, 
but is inexad in this place. However, the expreffion alludes to 
what Cromwell faid of his fuccefs at Worcefter, that it was hj:i 
€ro*wning mercy, Hurd. 

This hemiftich originally ftood. 

And twenty battles more." 

VOL. V. I i 
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To conquer ftill j Peace hath her vidories 
No lefs renown’d than War : New foes arife 
Threatening to bind our fouls with fecular chains : 
Help us to fave free confcience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whofe gofpel is their maw. 

Siuh arc often our firft thoughts in a fine paflfage. I take it, that 
oiu:- of the eflential beauties of the Sonnet is often to carry the 
])aiifcs into the middle of the lines. Of this our author has given 
many ftriking examples ; and here we difeern the writer whofe 
car was tuned to blank verfe. Warton. 

Ver, lo. Pence hath her *viS?oyies 

No lej\ rcno-w?i*d than PP'nr ;] Cromwell is addrefTcd 
in a iimilar manner by a letter from Mr. William Erbcrry, dated 
July 19, 165-2, Juft about the time this Sonnet was written ; which 
begins, Sir, Create thinges God has done by you in warr, and 
good things men ex^ e6l from yoa in peace.** Nicholls’s State-Pa^> 

p. 88. 

In the printed copies before doctor Ncwton*s edition, the lines 
were thus : 

Peace has her vidories 

No lefs than thojs of war.** 

And afterwards in fecular chains.** 

Ver. 12, fecular chains :'\ The Minrfters 

moved Cromwell to lend the fecular arm to fupprefs feftaries. 

Warburton. 

Ver, 14. Of hireling nvolnjes, fivhofe gcjpel is their mafwf\ Hence 
it appears that this Sonnet was written about May, 1652. 

By hireling ^voolnjcs, he means the prefbyterian clergy, who pof- 
fefled the revenues of the parochial benefices on the old conftitu- 
tlon, and whofe conformity he fuppofes to be founded altogether 
on motive 5 of emolument. Sec Note on v. 114. There 

was now no end of innovation and reformation. In 1649, it was 
propofed in parliament to abolifti Tithes, as Jewifh and anti- 
chriftian, and as they were anthoriled only by the ceremonial law 
of Mofes, which was abrogated by the gofpel. But as the pro- 
pofal tended to endanger lay-impropriations, the notion of their 
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divine Right was allowed to have fome weight, and the bufinefs 
was poftponed. This was an argument in which Selden had abufed 
his great learning, Milton’s party were of opinion, that as every 
parilh fhould eleft, fo it fliould refpedlively Aiftain, its own mi- 
nifter by publick contribution* Others propofed to throw the 
tithes of the whole kingdom into one common flock, and to dif. 
tribute them according to the fize of the parifhes. Some of the 
Independents urged, that Chrift's miniflers Ihould have no fettled 
property at all, but be like the apoftles who were fent out to 
preach without flaff or ferip^ without common neceffaries ; to 
whom Chrift faid. Lacked yt any thing ? A fucceflion of miracles 
was therefore to be worked, to prevent the faints from flarving* 
Sec Baxter’s Lifcy p. 1 15. Kennet’s Cafe of Impropriations, p. 268* 
Walker's Sufferings, p. 36. Thurloe’s State Pap^ vol. ii, 687, 
Milton's praife of Cromwell may be thought inconfiflent with 
that zeal which he profefTed for liberty : for Cromwell’s afTump- 
tion of the Protedlorate, even if we allow the lawfulnefs of the 
Rebellion, was palpably a violent ufurpation of power over the 
rights of the nation, and was reprobated even by the republican 
party. Milton, however, in various parts of the Defenfo Se^ 
cunda, gives excellent admonitions to Cromwell, and with great 
fpirit, freedom, and eloquence, not to abufe his new authority. 
Vet not without an intermixture of the groffeft adulation. 

Warton, 
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XVII. 

tt> Sir IIENBY VANE the younger 

VANE, young in years, but in firge counfel old, 
Than whom a better fcnator ne’er held 

^ Perhaps written about the time of the laft, having the fame 
tendency. Sir Henry Vane the younger was the chief of the in- 
dependents, and therefore Milton's friend. He was the contriver 
of the Solemn Lreague and Covenant. He was an eccentrick 
character, in an age of eccentrick charadlers. In religion the 
inoft fantaftick of all enthuliafts, and a weak writer, he was a ju- 
dicious and fagacious jwlitician. The warmth of his zeal never 
mifled his publick mcafures. He was a knight.errant in every 
thing but affairs of ftate. The fagacious bifhop Burnet in vain 
attempted to penetrate the darknefs of his creed. He held, that 
the devils and the damned would be faved. He believed himfelf 
the perfon delegated by God, to reign over the faints upon earth 
for a thoufaiid years. His principles founded a fed called the 
Vanijh. On the whole, no linglc man ever exhibited fuch a 
medley of fanaticifm and diffimulation, folid abilities and vifionary 
delufions, good fenfe and madnefs. In the pamphlets of that age 
he is called fir Humorous Vanity. He was beheaded in 1662. On 
the Scaffold, he compared Tower Hill to mount Pifgah, where 
Mofes went to die, in full affurance of being immediately placed 
at the right hand of Chrift. 

Milton alludes to the execution of Vane and other regicides, 
after the Reftoration, and in general to the fufferings of his friends 
ou that event, in a fpccch of the Chorus on Samfon's degradation, 
Samf. Agon, v, 687. Sec alfo Ibid. v. 241. 

'lliis Sonnet feems to have been written in behalf of the inde- 
pendents, againft the prefbyterian hierarchy. Warton. 

Ver. !• * but in fage counfel old,] This is much 

better than the printed copies, iti fage councilt old." 

Nrwton. 
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The helm of Rome, when gowns, not arms, re- 
pell’d 

The fierce Epirot and the African bold ; 
Whether to fettle peace, or to unfold 5 

The drift of hollow States hard to be fpcll’d ; 
Then to advife how War may, beft upheld, 
Move by her two main nerves, iron and gold. 
In all her equipage : befides to know 

Both fpiritual power and civil, what each 
means, lo 

What fevers each, thou hafl learn ’d, which few 
have done : 

The bounds of either fword to thee we owe ; 

The whole line rcfemblcs one in Sylvefter, as Mr, Dunller alfo 
has noticed, Du Bart, l6'ti, p* 33^* 

Ifaac, in yeers jongy hvit in fwi/dom gro^ven,** 

Ver. 6. ho/lonv States'^ Peace with, th.^ kollefio 

States of Holland, Warburton. 

Ver. 7. In the printed copies the metre is fpoiled in this 
verfe, and the fenfe in the following ; 

Then to advife how war may he beft upheld 
Mann*dhy her two main nerves, &c.'" Newton. 

Ver. 9. In all her equipage Briefly, but finely, exprefling 
what Shakfpeare has written in Othello ; 

■ — — all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumftance, of glorious war.** 

In the printed editions this third ilanza wanted one whole line, 
^nd gave another line thus corrupted, a 4 Dr. Newton ftates ; 

befides to know 

IFhat /erves eachy thou hall learn *d, &c.** 
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Therefore on thy firm hand Religion leans 
In peace, and reckons thee her eldeft fon. 

Ver. 13. This and the next line are infinitely better in the 
raanufeript than in the printed editions : 

Therefore on thy right hand Religion leans. 

And reckons thee in chief her eldeft fon/' Newton. 


XVIII. 

On the Idle majjacre in PIE MONT 

AVENGE, O Lord, thy flaughter’d faints, whofe 
bones 

Lie fcatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold ; 

* In 16^5, the duke of Savoy determined to compel his re- 
formed fubje^Is in the Vallies of Piedmont, to embrace popery, 
or quit their country. All who remained and refufed to be con- 
verted, with their wives and children, fuffered a moll barbarous 
malTacre. Tliofe who efcaped, fled into the mountains, from 
whence they fent agents into England to Cromwell for relief. He 
inftantly commanded a general fall, and promoted a national con- 
tribution in which near forty thoufand pounds were colledled. The 
perfecution was fufpended, the duke recalled his army, and the 
furviving inhabitants of the Piedmontefe Vallies were reinftated 
in their cottages, and the peaceable exercife of their religion. On 
this bufinefs, there ate feveral ftate-letters in Cromwell's name 
written by Milton. One of them is to tjie Duke of vSavoy. See 
Trofe-^njuorks, ii. 183, feq, 437, 439. Milton's mind, bufied with 
this affefling fubjedl, here broke forth in a ft rain of poetry, 
where his feelings were not fettered by ceremony or formality. 
The protellants availed themfelves of an opportunity of expofing 
the horrours of popery, by publilhing many fets of prints of this 
unparalleled feene of religious butchery, which operated like Fox's 
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Even them who kept thy truth fo pure of old. 
When all our fathers worfliipt flocks and 
ftones, 

Forget not : in thy book record their groans 5 
Who were thy fhcep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody -Piemontefe that roll’d 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their 
moans 

Book of Martyrs, Sir William Moreland, Cromwell’s agent for 
the Vallies of Piedmont at Geneva, publifhed a minute account 
of this whole tranfaitdion, in "J he Hillory of the Valleys of 
Piemont, &c. Lond. 1658.” With numerous cuts, in folio. 

Milton, among many other atrocious examples of the papal 
fpirit, appeals to this maflacre, in Cromwell’s Letter to king 
Charles Guftavus, dat. 1656, Teftes valles mifcroriun 

casde ac fanguine redundantes, See,** Pr,lV, ii. 454* Warton, 

Ver. 2. Lie fcatter*d on the Alpine snountains coId\'\ From 
Fairfax’s Taffo^ B. xiii. ft* 60. 

Into the valleys greenc 

DiftilPd from tops of Alpine mountains cold,** 

Warton^ 

Ver. 2* them ^ho kept thy truth fo pure of old. 

When all our fathers nuorjhipt focks and foncsf\ It is 
pretended that, when the church of Rome became corrupt, they 
preferved the primitive apoftolical chriftianity : and that they 
have manuferipts againft the papal Antichrift and Purgatory, as 
old as 1120. See their Hiftory by Paul Perrin, Genev. 1619* 
Their poverty, and feclufion from the reft of the world for fo 
many ages, contributed in great meafure to this ftmplicity of wor- 
Ihip. In his pamphlet, The likclieft means to remove Hirelings 
out of churches,” againft endowing churches with tithes, our 
author frequently refers to the happy poverty and purity of the 
Waldenfes. See ProfeHForks, vol, i. 568, 574. Warton. 

Yqx, y, — that rolled 

Mother ^ith infant do*wn the rQcks,'\ T.hcre is a print 

I i 4 
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The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 9 
To Heaven. Their martyr’d blood and aflies 
fow 

O’er all the Italian fields, where ftill doth fway 
The triple Tyrant ; that from thefe may grow 
A hundred fold, who, having leam’d thy way. 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe. h 

of this piece of cruelty in Moreland. He relates, that a mother 
was hurled down a mighty rock, with a little infant in her arms ; 
and three days after, was found dead with the little childe alive, 
but fall clafped between the arms of the dead mother which were 
cold and llifFe, infomuch that thofe who found them had much 
ado to get the young childe out.** p. 363. Warton. 

Ver. 10. T^^/> martyr'd blood and ajhei fow] An 

allufion to Sanguis martyrum femen eft Ecclefiae.** 

Ver. 14. Babylonian Antichrift. 

Warburton. 

The Pope, or Antichrijl, was called the Bahylonijh Beajl of 
Rome, See Prynne*s Laud^ p. 277. edit. 1646. He is called 
Antijies Babylonius^ the Babylonilh bilhop, by Milton, In Quint. 
Nov, V, 156, Warton. 
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XIX. 

On his BLINDNESS. 

WHEN I confider how my light is fpent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide. 
And that one talent which is death to hide. 
Lodg’d with me ufelefs, though my foul more 
bent 

To ferve therewith my Maker, and prefent 5 
My true account, left he, returning, chide ; 

“ Doth God exa<ft day-labour, light denied?” 
I fondly alk : But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, foon replies, “ God doth not need 
“ Either man’s work, or his own gifts; who 
“ beft 

“ Bear his mild yoke, they ferve him beft : his 
“ ftate 


Ver. 3. And that one talent, nvhich is death to hide,"] He 
fpeaks here with allufton to the parable of the talents, Mat. xxv. 
And he fpeaks with great modefty of hirafelf, as if he had not 
five, or two, but only one talent. Newton. 

Ver, 7. Doth God exad day-lahour, light denied ?] Here Is a 
pun on the doftrine in the gofpel, that we are to work only while 
it is light, and in the night no man can work. There is an am- 
biguity between the natural light of the day, and the author’s 
blindncfs. Warton. 

Ver. 10. man^swri, or his own gifts Free-will 

•r grace. 


Warburton. 
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“ Is kingly ; thoufands at his bidding fpeed, 

“ And port o’er land and ocean without reft; 
“ They alfo ferve who only Hand and wait.” 


Ver. 12. thoufa7ids at his bidding fpeed^ 

And poft o*€r land and ocean with out rejl ; 

They alfo ferve njo ho only ft and atid fwait.^ Compare 
Spenfer, in the Hymne of hea<venly Loue^ ft, x. of the angels* 

There they in their trinall triplicities 
** About him wait, and on his will depend ; 

Either with nimble wings to cut the Ikies, 

When he them on his meflages doth fend ; 

Or on his own dread prefence to attend,*' 

It is the fame conception in Par, Lofty B. iv. 677. 

Millions of fpiritual creatures walk the earth, 

• Unfeen, both when we wake, and when we fleep, $ccd* 

Sec alfo on the Death of a Fair Infant y v. 59, 

To earth from thy prefixed feat didft poftd* 

We have poft alfo in Par. Lofty B, iv, 17 1, 

with a vengeance fent 

From Media poft to Egypt." 

Sylveftcr in DuBartas calls the angels “ quicke poftes-with ready 
expedition.*' W. i. D, i. Warton, 

So Cowley, Davideis, B. ii. The joyful Gabriel pofts away," 
And, in his Hymn to Light y Let a poft^angel ft art with thee !" 
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XX. 

To Mr. LAWRENCE. 

LAWRENCE, of virtuous father virtuous fon. 
Now that the fields arcdank, and ways are mire, 

Ver. I. hancrence^ of ^'irtnovs father njirluniis fouy cS:c.] Of 
the 'virjj^ous fan nothing has tranfpircd. The ojirtuoas father I Icnry 
Lawrence, was member for Hercfordfliire in the Little Parliament 
which began in 1653, and was active in fettling the protedoratc 
of Cromwell. In confcquence of his fcrviccs, he was made Prefi- 
dent of CromwelPs Council ; where he appears to have ligned 
many fcverc and arbitrary decrees, not only againft the royalifts, 
but the Brownifts, fifth-monarchy men, and other fedfarifts, lie 
continued high in favour with Richard Cromwell. As innovation 
is progrelTivc, perhaps the fon, Milton's friend, was an indepen- 
dent and a ft ill warmer republican. The family appears to have 
been feated not far from Milton's neighbourhood in Buckingham - 
ftiire ; for Henry Lawrence's near relation, William Lawrence a 
writer, and appointed a Judge in Scotland by Cromwell, and who 
was in 1631 a gentleman commoner of Trinity college Oxford, 
died at Belfont near Staines in Middlefex, in 1682, Hence fays 
Milton, v. 2. 

Now that the fields arc dank, and ways are mire, 

‘‘ Where fhall we fometimes meet, &c." 

Milton, in his firft Reply to More written 1654, recites among 
the moft rcfpeftablc of his friends who contributed to form the 
Commonwealth, Montacutium, Laurentiumy furnmo ingenio 
ambos, optimifquc artibus expofitos, &c." ProfeJV, ii. 346. 
WTcre by Mo}iiacuUu?7i we are to underftand Edward Montague, 
earl of Manchefter; who, while lord Kimbolton, was one of the 
members of the Houfc of Commons impeached by the King, and 
afterwards a leader in the Rebellion. I believe they both de- 
fer ved this panegyrick. War ton. 
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Where (hall we fometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help wafte a fullen day, what may be won 
From the hard feafon gaining ? Time will run 5 
On fmoother, till Favonius re-infpire 


Mr. Warton is miftaken in faying that of the <virtuou\ Jon 
nothing has tranfpired.** This Henry Lawrence, the ‘virtuous fony 
is the author of a work, of which I am in poiTefiion, fuited to 
Milton’s tafte ; on the fubje<fl of which, I make no doubt, he 
and the author by the fire helped to wafte many a fullen day.’* 
It is entitled '' Of our Communion and Wane with Aftgds;^ &c. 
Printed Anno Dom. 1646.” 4®. 189 pages. The dedication is 

To my Moft deare and Moft honoured Mother, the Ladj 
Lcrwreuced* 

I fuppofe him alfo to be the fame Henry Lawrence, who printed 

A Vindication of the Scriptures and Chriftian Ordinances, 
1649. Lond.*’ 4®. 

Vcf. 3. and hy the fire 

Help *wafie a fullen dayy Scc. 'j He has fentiments of 
much the fame caft in the Epitaph, Damon, v. 45. 

** Quis me lenire docebit 

Mordaces curas, quis longam fallcre nodlem 
Dulcibus alloquiis ? Grato cum fibilat igne 
Molle pyrum, et nucibus ftrepitat focus, &c.’* 

Sec alfo Drayton’s Odesy vol. iv. i 343. 

They may become John Hewes's lyre. 

Which oft at Polcfworth hy the fire 
“ Hath made us gravely merry.” WartOk. 

Ver. 6. // 7 / Favonius &c.] F arvonius^z^ 

before been rendered familiar in Englifh poetry for Zephyr, by 
the following beautiful paflage in Jonfon’s MnfqueSy vol. vi. 24. 

As if Fa^uoniusy father of the Spring, 

‘‘ Who in the verdant meads doth reign foie king, 

“ Had rous’d him here, and (hook his feathers wet 
With purplc-fwelling ne^lar : and had let 
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The frozen earth, and clothe in frefh attire 
The lilly and rofe, that neither fow’d nor 
fpun. 

What neat repaft fliall fcall us, light and choice. 
Of Attick tafte, with wine, whence we may 
rife lo 

To hear the lute well touch’d, or artful voice 
Warble immortal notes and Tufean air? 

He who of thofe delights can judge, and Ipare 
To interpofe them oft, is not unwife. 

The fweet and fruitful dew fall on the ground 
To force out all the flowers that may be found, &c. 

I'he gaudy peacock boafts not in his train 
So many lights and (hadows, nor the rain- 
Refolving Iris, Sec,** 

But the whole is from Claudian’s Zephyr, Reipt, Froftrp, L; ii. 75, 
Coinpellat Zephyrum. Pater o gratiflime Veris, 

Qui mea lafeivo regnas per prata volatu, Sec,** 

Compare Beaumont’s Bo/avorth^Fielcfycdxi, 1629. p. 12. ^^And 
mild Fa^onim breathes . ’ * W a r t o n . 

Carew hac caught Beaumont's expreflion, Where mild 
niusy and the vernal winds, See,** Poems, p. 140. Thus alfo Ha- 
hington, Cajiara, p. 36. The coole breathing of Fa^oniusd* 

Ver. 8. that ?t€ither fcnxj* d nor f pun, '\ Alluding to 

Matt. vi. 26, 28, They fow not, neither do theyfpin." 

Newton. 

Ver. 13. The clofe of this Sonnet is perfedlly in the ftyle of 
Horace and the Grecian lyricks. As is that of the following to 
Cyriack Skinner- Warton. 
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XXI. 

To CYRIJCK SKINNER 

CYRIACK, whofe grandfirc, on the royal bench 
Of Britilh Themis, with no mean applaufe 

t 

* Cyrlack Skinner was one of the principal members of Har- 
ringtones political club. Wood fays, that he was an ingenious 
young gentleman, and fcholar to John Milton ; which Skinner 
foine.imcs.held the chair,** Ath, Ox on, ii. 591. I find one 
Cyriack Skinner, I knov/ not if the fame, a member of Trinity 
college Oxford in 1640. In 1659-60, Milton publilhcd A 
Ready and cafy way to eftablifli a free Commonwealth, &c.** 
I'his was foon afterwards attacked in a burlefque pamphlet, pre- 
tended to be written by Harrington’s club, under the title of 
The cenfure of the Rota upon Mr, Milton’s Book entitled The 
Ready and eafy avny, kc, Lond. Printed by Paul Giddv 
printer to the Rota, at the fignc of the Windmill in Turne 
47^r7/«4' Lane, 1660.” But Harrington’s club, which encouraged 
all propofals for new models of government, was very unlikely to 
have made fuch an attack ; and Milton’s very familiar intimacy 
with Skinner, to whom he addreiTes two Sonnets, full of confidence 
and affedion, was alone fufficient to have prevented any remon- 
Itrance from that quarter. Aubrey fays, that Milton’s Idea Theo- 
logits in manufeript is in the hands of Mr. Skinner a Merchant’s 
fon in Mark-l*ane, Mem, There was one Mr. Skinner of the 
jerker’s office up two pair of flay res at the Cufiom-houfe.” MS. 
Ajhmol, ut infr. Milton’s pamphlet was alfo anfwercd in the 
Dignity of Kingship aflferted ; in anfwer to Mr. Milton’s 
Ready and Eajte ^ay &c, by G. S. a lover of Loyalty. London, 
Pr. by E. C. for H. Saile, kc, 1660.” izmo. It is a weak per- 
formance. In the Dedication to Charles the Second, the author 
fays, ‘‘ the King’s murtlicr, and all its concomitant iniquities, 
were extenuated, extolled, and juftified, by one Mr. John Milton.” 
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Pronounc’d, and in his volumes taught, our 
laws. 

Which others at their bar fo often wrench ; 
To day deep thoughts refolve with me to drenclx 
In mirth that, after, no repenting draws ; 6 

Let Euclid reft, and Archimedes paufe. 

And what the Swede intends, and what the 
French. 


I have alfo a pamphlet before me, A Letter to Mr. Evelyn on 
the Coiiftitution of the Houfc of Commons.’' G. S. is written 
into the title as the author’s name, who is called an ejefted 
member of the Houfe of Commons. I think he is not the 
fame. Warton. 

George Serle was one of the ejeded members of the Houfe 6f 
Commons. See a Declaration of the true ftate of the Secluded 
Members’ Cafe, &c. 1660.” p. 21. A perfon of both thofe 
names appears as an author in Kennet’s Regtjiery p. 577. Whether 
this be the perfon intended in the preceding note, I am unable 
to fay. 

Ver. 6. In mirth thaty after y no repenting dra^s This is the 
decent mirth of Martial, 

Nox non ebria, fed foluta curis." Warton, 

Ver. 8. And <ivhat the Swede intends, &c.] So it is in the 
manufeript. In the lirft edition it was And what the Swede 
intendy* which in others is altered to And what the Swedes 
intend.** Charles Guftavus, king of Sweden, was at this time 
waging war with Poland ; and the French with the Spaniards in 
the Netherlands ; And what Milton fays is fomewhat in the 
manner and fpirit of Horace, Od, II. xi. i. 

Quid bellicofus Cantaber, et Scythes, 

Hirpine Quinfti, cogitet, Adria 
Divifus obje( 5 Io, remittas 
Quaerere; Seed* Newton. 
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To meafure life learn thou betimes, and know 
Toward folid good what leads the ncareft 
way ; lo 

For other things mild Heaven a time ordains. 
And difapproves that care, though wife in fliovy. 
That with fuperfluous burden loads the day. 
And, when God fends a cheerful hour, refrains. 


xxir. 


To the SAME. 


CYRIACK, this three years day thefe eyes, 
though clear. 

To outward view, of blemifh or of fpot. 
Bereft of light, their feeing have forgot ; 

Nor to their idle orbs doth fight appear 
Of fun, or moon, or ftar, throughout the year. 
Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 6 
Againft Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; but ftill bear up and fteer 


Ver. 3. In the printed editions this and the following lines 
were thus : 

Bereft of fight their feeing have forgot. 

Nor to their idle orbs doth day appear 
Or fun, or moon> &c.** Newton, 

Ver. 7. hatt2 ^ In the printed copies, 

hate one ]Qtd* Newton. 

Ver. 8. One of Milton’s charafterifticks was a fingular for. 
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Right onward. What fupports me, doft thou 
alk ? 

The confcience. Friend, to have loft them 
overplied lo 

In liberty’s defence, my noble talk. 


titude of mind, arifing from a confcioufnefs of fuperiour abilities, 
and a conviftion that his caufe was juft. The heart which he 
prefents to Leonora is thus defcribed, Sonti, vi. 4. 

lo certo a prove tante 

L'hebbi fedele, intrepido, coftante, 

t)e penfieri leggiadro, accorto, e buono j 
Quafido rdgge il gran mpndo, e fcocca il tuono, 
S^arma di fe, e d'intero diamante : 

Tanto del forfe, e dMnvidia ficuro, 

Di timori, &€.*• 

He concludes, with great elegance^ writing to a lady, that it wa* 
not proof againft love* Warton. 

, Vcr. 9)1 Rigit 0K<u)ard.']' Mr. Harris, in his notes on the 
Treatife on Happinefsy obferves on this expreflion of Right on^wardy 
p. 306. One would imagine that our great countryman Milton 
had the reafoning of Marcus Antoninus in view. L. 5. §.5. 
Where in this Sonnet, fpeaking of his own Blindnefs, he fays 
with a becoming magnanimity, j^et I argue noty &c. The whole 
Sonnet is not unworthy of perufal, being both Jimple and fuhlimed^ 

Dr. J, Warton. 

Ver. 10. When he was employed to anfwer, Salmafius, one of 
his eyes was almoft gone 5 and the phyficians predi^ed the lofa 
of both if he proceeded. But he fays, in anfwer to Du Moulin, 

I did not long balance whether my Duty Ihould be preferred 
to my Eyes.*' Warton. 

Ver. I I. In liberty s defencey &c.] This Sonnet was not ha- 
zarded in the edition of 1673, where the laft appears. For the 
Defenjio pro pdpulo Anglicanoy of which he here fpeaks with fo 
much fatisfadion and felf-ap^ufe> at the reftoration was ordered 

K k 


VOL. V. 
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Of which all Europe rings from fide to fide. 
This thought might lead me through the 
world’s vain malic 

Content though blind, had I no better guide. 


to be burnt by the hands of the conamon hangman, together with 
his Icoirjclajhsy at which time his perfon was fpared ; and, by a 
lingular of royal clemency, he furvived to write Paradife 
Loji* It is more remarkable, that John Goodwin, a famous In. 
dependent preacher, (hould have been indemnified, whofe books 
were alfo burnt, in which he juftified the king’s murther. 

But Milton’s profe was to fuffer another difgrace. Twenty 
feven Propofitions gathered from the writings of our author, Bu- 
chanan, Hobbes, Baxter, John Goodwin, Knox, Owen, and others 
were proferibed by the Univerfity of Oxford, Jul. 21, 1683, as 
dcftriiftive both to Church and State ; and ordered to be burnt in 
the court of the Schools. See the Decree of the Univerfity, in 
Somers’s Trails, iii. 223. In this general conflagration of re. 
ligious and civil heterodoxy, were blended the books of many 
quakers and Fifth- monarchy -men ; the latter had affirmed, Prop, 
xix. The powers of this world are ufurpations upon the prero- 
gative of Jefus Chrifl: ; and it is the duty of God’s people to de- 
llroy them, in order to the fetting up Chrift on his throne,’* 
p. 225. This tranfadion is celebrated in a poem of the Mufte 
Anglican^Ty called Deerctutn Oxonienfey 1683, vol. ii. p, i8o,^i8l* 
edit. 17 14* I tranferibe fome of the lines with abhorrence, 

** Hac tibi fint landa immortalefqne tr}u?nphiy 
O dea, Bellofiti facras qua; protegis arccs ! — 

** Ouamquam o, fi fiinili quicunque hacc feripferit au6lor 
** Fato fiiccubuilTct, eodemque arferit igne ; 

In medio vldeas flamma crepitante cremari, 

Miltonum, ccclo terrifquc inamabiie nomen !’* 

But by what follows, the writer docs not feem to have been In. 
fenfible to the bcMuties of Milton’s poetry. Warton. 

Ibid. mjy noble tajk,] In a Letter to 

Oldcnburgh he fays, “ Ad alia ut me parem, nefeio fane an 
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vohiliora et utillora. Quid enim in rebus hiimanis affcrenda 
Lihertnte 7iohilius aut utilius efle poteft ?'* But he adds, with lefs 
triumph than in this Sonnet, about his blindncfs, “ liqiiidem per 
valctudinem, et hanc lummum orhitatem licuerit.*' Pr. W. ii. 574. 
This Sonnet was not written before 1651, when the Utfaifio 
appeared. Warton. 

Ver. 12. Of ^hich all Europe rings] So I read, with the 
printed copies before dodior Newton’s edition, in which talks is 
fubftituted from the manufeript inftead of rings. But fee Bonn, 
XV. I. So, in the Hifl, of Cyrus, &:c. 1594. “ Of whom Afia 

rings,'* and in Harington’s OrL Fur, 1607, p. 53. Of whofe 
great triumphs all the world lhall ring,** The Sonnet thus con- 
cluded, before doftor Newton’s edition : 

Whereof Europe rings from fide to fide. 

This thought might lead me through this world's vain 
mafic 

Content though blind, had I no guide.** 
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XXIII. 

On hk DECEASED WIFE. 

METHOUGHT I faw my late efpoufcd laiiit 
Brought to me, like Alceftis, from the grave, 

Ver. I. Met bought I my late efpottfcd faint &C.J Ralcigll s 
elegant Sonnet, called A vision upon the conceipt of the Faeris 
Q,ueene, begins thus, 

Methought 1 fav/ the grave where Laura lay.” 

And hence perhaps the idea of a Sonnet in the form of a vifion 
w'as fuggefted to Milton. 

This Sonnet was written about the year 1656, on the death of 
his fecond wife, Catherine, the daughter of captain Woodcock of 
Hackney, a rigid fedarilL She died in child-bed of a daughter, 
within a year after their marriage. Milton had now been long 
totally blind : fo that this might have been one of his day- 
dreams. 

Captain Woodcock had a brother Francis, as I collctff, a cove- 
nanter, and of the aflTembly of divines, who v/as prefented by the 
ufurping powers to the benefice of S. Olavc in Southwark, 1646. 
One of his furname, perhaps the fame with this Francis, was ap- 
pointed by parliament in 1659, to approve of minillers ; was a 
great frequenter of conventicles, and has feme puritanical fermons 
extant in The morning cxercife ?nethodix,edy i6’]6, Warton. 

Ver. 2. Brought to fne^ like Alcejhs, from the gra<ve,~\ Dr. John , 
fon calls this a poor Sonnet, Perhaps he was not ftruck with this 
fine allufion to Euripides. Warton. 

The laft feeneof the Alcejlis of Euripides, our author's fitvourite 
writer, to which he alludes in this paffage, is remarkably pathc- 
tick ; particularly at v. 1155. 

Ti (pt7\7cirT3i x. t. 
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>NVvom Rove’s ^vtat fou to kr glad huftand 
gave, 

Refeu’d from death by force, though pale and 
faint. 

Mine, as whom wafh’d from fpot of child-bed 
taint 5 

Purification in the old Law did fave. 

And fuch, as yet once more I trufi: to have 
Full fight of her in Heaven without reflraint. 
Came veiled all in white, pure as her mind : 

Her face was veil’d ; yet to my fancied fight 
Love, fweetnefs, goodnefs, in her perfon lliin’d 
So clear, as in no face with more delight. 

But O, as to embrace me fhc inclin’d, 

I wak’d i flic fled ; and day brought back my 
night. 


And all thvit follows on Admetus’s difcovcrlno^ that it was his 
wifcj whom Hercules had brought to him covered with a veil. 
And equally tender and pathetick is the paffage in the firft Afl, 
which deferibes Alceftis taking leave of her family and houfc, 
when (lie had rcfoivcd to die to fave her huflvand : particularly 
from V. 175. to V. 196. Thompfon clofcly copied this paffagc 
in his Ednjjard and Eleonora, I have wondered, that Addifcn, 
who has made fo many obfervations on the allegory of Sm and 
Deaths in the Paradtfe Lcjly did not rccollctfi, that the perfon of 
Death, was clearly and obvioufy taken from the ©ANAros of 
Euripides in this Tragedy oi Ale ej} is. Dr. J. Warton. 

Ver. 13. / nMak’d ; Jhe Jled ; «ScC.] So in AdamT dream, Par^ 
Lnji, viii. 478. 

She difappear’d, and left me dark, I wak’d, &:c*” 

K k 3 
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This Sonnet therefore proves the improbability of Bentley’s cor- 
redlion, who would fubftitute Jlraight indead of dark. But per- 
haps Milton, in the text, yet with a conceit, alludes to his blind- 
nefs, day brought hack my night.” See much the fame conceit 
in Sonn^ xix. 7, 

Doth God cxa(d ^/^^-labour, light denied ? Warton, 

Milton has equalled, in this Sonnet, as Mr. Hayley has ele- 
gantly obferved, the mournful graces of Petrarch and of Cambens, 
who have each of them left a plaintive compofuion on a fimilar 
idea. That the curious reader may compare the pathetick drains 
of the three poets, I will fubjoin the Italian and Spanidi Sonnets. 

Petrarc. Son, Ixxix, Parte 

L’aura mia facra al mio danco ripofo, 

Spira si fpedb, ch" i’ prendo ardimento 
Di dirle il mal ch' i* ho fentito c fento, 

Che vivend* ella, non farei dato ofo, 
lo ’ncomincio da quel guardo amorofo, 

Che fu principio a si lungo tormento ; 

Poi feguo, come mifero c contento 

Di di in di, d* ora in ora, Amor m’ha rofo. 

Ella fi tacc, e di pieta dipin ta 
Fifo mira pur me, parte fofpira, 

E di lagriiuc onede il vifo adorna ; 

Onde V anima mia dal dolor vinta, 

Mcntrc piungendo allor fcco s' adira, 

Sciolia dai fonno a fe fteffa ritorna.” 

Camuens, Son, Ixxii. 

“ Quando de minha> magoas a comprida 
‘‘ Magina^ao os olhos me adormece, 

“ Em fonhos aquella alma me aparece 
Cue para mi foy fonho neda, vida. 

La numa foidade, onde edendida 
A vida por o campo dcsfalicce, 

“ Corro apos ella & ella entao parece 
Que maes de mi fe alonga, coinpolida. 
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Brado : Nao me fujays, fombra benina. 

Ella (os olhos cm mi c'hum brado pc jo, 
Como quern diz, que ja nao pode fer) 

** Toriia a fugirme : torno a bradar; dina : 

E antes q’ acabc em mene, acordo, & vcjo 
Que nem hum breve engano poflb ter,’* 


K k 4 



Original Various Readings of the SONNETS, 

From the Cambridge MS. 


SoNN, viiL 

Title, On his dore nvhen the Citty expeSled ttn aflault,’* 
Then, as at prefent ; with an addition of the date 1642, after, 
wards expunged. 

Vcr. 3. If e^ver deed of honour did thee pleafe. 

As in the edit. 1645. "^hc prefent reading occurs firft in the 
edit. 1673. 

This Sonnet is written in a female hand. Only the title, now 
prefixed to it, is written by Milton. 

SoNN. ix. 

Title. To a Lady.” 

Ver. 7. And at thy blooming <vertue fret their fpleen, 

Ver. 13. Opens the dore (^blifle that hour of night. 

All in Milton’s own hand-writing, 

SoNN. X, 

Title, as printed in this edition. 


SoNX. xi. 

Title, as printed in this edition. 

Vcr, 1. / woritt a book of late call’d Tctrachordon, 

And nMeanj^d it clofe, both matter, form, and flyle : 
It njoent off <Moell about the town awhile, 

Numbering good <xcvVi, but now is fcldom por’d on. 
Ver. 10, Thofe barbarous names. 

Then rouoh-he^vn^ and lailly faj^gdd. All in Milton’s own hand. 
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SoNN. xii, 

Ver. 4. Of owls and huzxards. 

Vcr. 10. And hate the truth thereby they fiould he free. 

All in Milton's own hand. 

SoNN. xiii. 

Title. To 7ny friend Mr. Hen. Lawes, feh, 9, 1645'. On 
the puhlijhhig c/'his aircs." 

Ver. 3. Words with juft tiotesy n.vhich till then us'd to fcan, 
With Midas' cares, tnisjoming fhort and long. 

In the firft of thefe lines IVhen mnjl ojuere n.vont to fcan” had 
aifo been written. 

Ver. 6. And gives thee praife above the pipe of Pan, 

I'o after age thou fiialt be writ a man, 

Th'm dtdjl reform thy art the chtef a?no)tg^ 

Thou honourft vers, &c. 

Ver. 12. Fame, by the Tufean's leav, fliall fet thee higher 
Than old Cnflly whom Dante vooo'd to hng. 

There are three copies of this Sonnet ; two in Milton's hand ; 
the third in another, a man’s hand. Milton, as Mr. Warton 
obferves, had an amanuenfis on account of the failure of his 
eyes. 

SoNN. xiv. 

Title, as printed in this edition. 

Ver. 3. Meekly thou didft rcfign this earthly clod 

Of JleJh and fuy which tnan fiom heaven doth fever. 

Ver. 6, Sttait Jolluvj' d thee the pathy that faints have trod 
Still as they journey' d from this dark abode 
Up to the realm of peace and joy for ever. 

Faith Jhovo'd the vjayy and Jhe who fan.v them beft 
Thy hand- maids. See. 

Here alfo the line had been written. 

Faith vuho led on the vnavy and knew them beft. See. 

Ver. 12. And fpoke the truth. 

There arc two copies of this honnet, (one corre(^ed,) in Milton’s 
hand; and a third in another, a man’!* hand. 
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SONN. XV. 

Title. 0 » the &C. At the Jiege of Colchefter.** 

From ver. 2. to ver. 13, as now printed. See the variations of 
the printed copies before dodor Newton's edition, in the notes on 
the Sonnet. 


SoNN. xvi. 

Title. ** To the Lord General Cromwell, Maj 1652. On the 
Propofalls of certaine ininifiers at the committee for propagation of the 
gofpelL*^ Afterwards blotted out. 

From ver. i. to ver. 8, as now printed. See the notes on the 
Sonnet. 

Ver. 9. And tnventy battles more. 

So it was at hrft written, afterwards corre(fled to the prefent 
reading, Worcejier^s laureat •wreath. 

Ver. 1 1, & 12, as now printed. This Sonnet is in a female 
hand, unlike that in which the 8th Sonnet is written, 

SoNN. xvii, 

Ver. I. As now printed. 

Ver. 2. And to advife how war may, bell upheld. 

Move on her two main nerves. 

So at firft written, afterwards correfted to Then and by. 

Ver. 10. What power the church and what the civill means, 
Thou teachtji beji, which few have ever done. 
Afterwards thus. 

Both fpi ritual pov.’cr and civill, what each means. 
Thou had learn’d •welly a praife which few have ^woftm 
Laftly, as now printed. 

Ver. 13. thy right hand. 

Afterwards altered to frm hand. And Warburton has faid it 
fhould have been altered further to firm armd* 

This Sonnet is alfo in a female hand, unlike either of the two 
lad. 

Sonnets xviii, xix, xx, do not appear in the manufeript. 
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SoNN. xxi. 

The four firft lines are wanting. 

Ver. 8, As now printed. 

In the hand of a foiirth woman, as it feems^ 

SoNN. xxii. 

Ver. 3. to ver. 5, as now printed. 

Ver. 7. Againft God*s hand 

Afterwards altered to Hea<ven'% hand. 

Ver. 8. but ft ill attend to ftccr 

Up billiard. 

So at firft written, afterwards altered to the prefcnt reading. 

Ver, 12. Of which all Europe talks from fide to fide. 

Ver. 13, 14. As now printed. 

This Sonnet is written in the fame female hand as the laft. 

SoNN. xxiii. 

No variations, except in the fpelling. This is in a fifth female 
hand ; beautifully written ; imitating alfo Milton’s manner of 
beginning moft of the lines with fmall initial letters ; which is 
not the cafe with the other female hands. 




APPENDIX to the SONNETS. 


I. 

D R. Birch, in his Life of Milton, has printed a Somietf 
faid to be written by Milton in when he retired to 

Chalfont in Buckinghamlhire on account of the plague; and m 
have been feen inferibed on the glafs of a window in that place, 
I have feen a copy of it written, apparently in a coeval hand, 
at the end of Tonfon's edition of Milton*s Smaller Poems in 
1713, where it is alfo faid to be MiltoiPs. It is re-printed, 
from Dr, Birch’s Life of the poet, in Fawkes and Woty’s Poetical 
Calendar y 1763, vol. viii. p. 67. But, in this Sonnet, there is a 
fcriptural miftake ; which, as Mr. Warton has obferved, Milton 
was not likely to commit. For the Sonnet improperly reprefents 
David as puniflied by peftilence for his adultery with Baihlheba, 
Mr. Warton, however, adds, that Dr. Birch had been informed 
by Vertue the engraver, that he had feen afatirical medal, ftruck 
upon Charles the fecond, abroad, without any legend, having a 
correfpondent device. — This Sonnet, I Ihould add, varies from 
the conftruftion of the legitimate Sonnet, in confifting of only 
ten lines, inftead of fourteen. 

Fair mirrour of foul times ! whofe fragile fhecn 
Shall, as it blazcth, break; while Providence, 

Aye watching o’er his faints with eye unfeen. 

Spreads the red rod of angry peftilence. 

To fweep the wicked and their counfels hence ; 

Yea, all to break the pride of luftfull kings. 

Who heaven’s lore rejeff for brutifti fenfe ; 

As erft he fcourg’d Jeflides’ lin of yore. 

For the fair Hittite, when, on feraph’s wings, 

He fent him war, or plague, or famine fore. 
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IL 


IN the concluding Note on the feventh Sonnet^ it has been 
obferved that other Italian fonnets and compofitions of Milton, 
faid to be remaining in manufeript at Florence, had been fought 
for in vain by Mr. Hollis* I think it may not be improper 
here to obferve, that there is a tradition of Milton having fallen 
in love ivith a young lady, when he was at Florence ; and, as 
Ihe underftood no Englilh, of having written fome verfes to her 
in Italian, of which the poem, fubjoined to this remark, is faid to 
be the fenfe. It has often been printed; as in the Gentleman* ^ 
Magazine for \']60y p. 148 ; in Fawkes and Woty's Poetical 
Calendar 17^3^ vol. viii, p. 68 ; in the Annual Regiffer for 1772, 
p. 219 ; and in the third volume of Milton's poems in the Edition 
tf the PoetSy 1779. But to the original no reference is given, 
and even of the tranjlator no mention is made, in any of thofe 
volumes. The poem is entitled, A fragment of Miltony from 
the Italian » 

When, in your language, I unlkill'd addrefs 
The (hort-pac'd efforts of a trammell’d Mufc ; 

Soft Italy’s fair criticks round me prefs. 

And my miftaking paflion thus accufe. 

** Why, to our tongue’s difgracc, docs thy dumb love 
Strive, in rough found, foft meaning to impart ? 

** He muft fcled his words who fpeaks to^move. 

And point his purpofe at the hearer’s heart.'* 

Then, laughing, they repeat my languid lays — 

Nymphs of thy native clime, perhaps,*’ — they cry. 

For whom thou haft a tongue, may feel thy praife ; 

‘‘ But we muft underftand ere we comply !’* 
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Do thou, my fouVs foft hope, thefe triflcrs awe ! 

Tell them, Tis nothing, how, or what, I writ 
Since Love from filent looks can language draw. 
And fcorns the lame impertinence of wit. 


e>:d of the fifth volume. 











